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The Waterford Water Cure 








Bird’s eye view of Waterford, Maine, circa 1910, together with several United States 
coins counterstamped with the advertisement of Dr. Shattuck and his water cure. 
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When Dave Bowers initially sent me the page 
proofs of The Waterford Water Cure he awakened 
memories of one of my earliest numismatic acquisi- 
tions. 

Prior to World War II, I lived and went to school 
in Rockville Centre, New York, a town located 
about 22 miles from New York City. Between 1938 
to 1940, my primary source of income originated 
with my newspaper delivery route. On Saturdays I 
secured a substitute carrier, and spent the day in 
New York City attempting to enhance my $3 to $4 
weekly cash flow with something more substantial. 
My vehicle was numismatics; my primary collect- 
ing goal United States pattern and related coins. I 
was, of course, slowly developing an interest in 
anything different and unusual as even then I was 
cursed with intellectual curiosity. As I learned to 
canvass the city, I developed various methods of 
operations and routes of travel. 

About every third Saturday or so, I walked from 
the Long Island Railroad terminals, (Penn Station, 
33rd Street and Seventh Avenue), to a section of 
18th Street located between Fifth and Sixth avenues. 
18th Street was well known then for a number of 
small shops dealing in oddments and collectibles. 
The primary sources of income for the typical shop- 
keeper were cigarette coupons and discounted U.S. 
postage stamps. 

Many of the stores dealt in coins, and a few op- 
erators even considered themselves coin dealers. 
Most of the seven or eight shops with coin displays 
often had a bowl filled with old United States large 
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cents. The specific contents of these bowls changed 
constantly, as the supply of coins of any grade level 
in those halcyon days seemed to be endless. The 
coppers ranged in condition from Fair to Very Fine 
or a little better; they probably averaged Fine. The 
price was five cents each. 

The majority of coins were late dates, although 
Bust types, in much lesser grades, made regular ap- 
pearances. Since no effort was made by the shop- 
keepers to sort the large cents by date and variety, I 
systematically cherrypicked the bowls for the scarce 
1821, 1823, and 1857 dates, as well as saleable die 
varieties of any nature. My favorite sleepers were 
the 1844/81 and the 1851/81 overdates. Once I even 
found a VG specimen of the rare 1839/6. Fifteen- 
star 1817 cents made infrequent appearances but 
could be found on occasion. In addition to the vari- 
eties and scarce dates, I would buy large cents of 
any date in Very Fine or better condition. 

On a typical Saturday I would buy from 50 to 200 
large cents, after which I would walk to Fifth Av- 
enue and take the double-decker bus uptown. My 
destination was Stack’s, then located at 32 West 46th 
Street and run by Joe and Morton Stack. Riding in 
the upper, open-air deck of the bus in relative ob- 
scurity, I carefully checked my purchases, most of 
which were bought casually and in considerable 
haste, as the 18th Street vendors were a crafty lot 
who looked upon precocious teenagers with some 
trepidation. I did not let on that I knew much about 
large cents, or the shopkeepers would not have 
been so eager to sell them to me. 
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terstamped pieces. However, such pieces had to be 
attractive and nicely overstruck. One Saturday 
morning, most probably in the autumn of 1939, I 
found a nice Coronet Head large cent, dated in the 
1840s, beautifully overstruck with the inscription 
DR / SHATTUCK’S / WATER CURE / WATER- 
FORD / ME. It was so attractive I decided to keep it 
and not show it to Morton Stack. I still have it, 52 or 
53 years later, together with several similar pieces. I 
have always treasured merchants’ counterstamps 
on United States large cents, and I can appreciate 
owning and looking at one today as much as I en- 
joyed doing so back in the 1930s. 

Over the years I got more and more involved 
with United States merchants’ counterstamps. 
However, despite what I have learned in a half cen- 
tury about specific coins, or even entire series, ear- 
lier this year, I didn’t know much more about Dr. 
Shattuck and his Water Cure than I did when I was 
riding on that bus on Fifth Avenue so long ago. Of 
course, that all changed when Dave sent me his 
manuscript. 

Dave has undoubtedly written the most exhaus- 
tive study on any obscure numismatic subject ever 
attempted. In the process, he has made what was 
unknown anything but. His manuscript is fascinat- 
ing and makes the eccentric Dr. Shattuck, his pecu- 
liar medical practice, and his unhappy life vividly 
real! 

Dave understands, probably better than anyone 
connected with United States numismatics today 
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grade; and, as Dave has shown, it can be far more. 
What Dave has done is take an obscure, not particu- 
larly valuable, physician’s counterstamp used as an 
advertising vehicle, and utilized it to present us 
with a highly readable and quite entertaining view 
of nineteenth-century life in America. The long-ago 
events of the 1850s and later came alive as I read the 
manuscript. It was almost like being there! 

Sometimes I almost regret that there is not a book 
like this on every facet of American numismatics. If 
such existed, the entire picture would change dra- 
matically. Coins and varieties that are now over- 
looked would achieve their proper importance. But, 
in a way, it is also nice that there is so much left un- 
done in research, as part of the fun of collecting is to 
track down the history of something and make it 
more real—to make it come alive. With Dr. 
Shattuck’s counterstamp, Q.D.B. has taken some- 
thing that is relatively inconsequential to the great 
majority of people who are interested in numismat- 
ics and made it important just by telling the story 
behind it. Now, the counterstamp is relatively im- 
portant—and considerably more interesting than 
ever. 

The entire book is exceptionally well done, and 
that includes the appendices, which are unusually 
informative. I feel sure that the reader, once he or 
she “makes the time” to appreciate this intimate 
look at a bygone era, will share my feelings and 
truly enjoy this book. 
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In particular the author appreciates the superb 
help of Anne Bentley, Margaret Gray, and Sylvia 
Sawyer Sebelist, each of whom located much infor- 
mation from a wide variety of sources and fur- 
nished many suggestions. Without them the book 
would lack much of its present content. Contribu- 
tors and their contributions are as follows: 

David L. Anderson, Reference Services Branch, 
Maine State Archives, furnished biographical infor- 
mation. 

The Bangor Historical Society lent microfilm 
copies of newspapers. Anne Bentley, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, made numerous manu- 
scripts and archives available, suggested areas of 
inquiry, and furnished several biographies. The 
Bethel Historical Society made copies of newspa- 
pers available. Beverly A. Boardman contributed a 
photograph. Bowdoin College provided copies of 
letters and other information in its library. Dr. Gre- 
gory G. Brunk provided information about coins 
recorded in his study of American counterstamps. 

Coin World published the author’s notice seek- 
ing information. Ben Conant, Paris Cape Historical 
Society, South Paris, Maine, furnished information 
concerning the family of J.B. Field. 

Dwight B. Demeritt, Jr. provided data from 
Maine directories, suggested several sources of in- 
formation, and answered several inquiries. 

John J. Ford, Jr. reviewed the manuscript and 
wrote the foreword to the book: in my early days of 
collecting counterstamped coins, John was one of 
my first mentors. 

Kathy Helgesen Fuller read the manuscript, 
made suggestions, and did research in the Library 
of Congress. 
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Louise Gehman, librarian, Wolfeboro Public Li- 
brary, arranged for borrowing microfilm from other 
institutions. Margaret Gray did extensive genea- 
logical, census, and historical research in the New 
York Public Library, various colleges and universi- 
ties, and elsewhere, and provided many valuable 
suggestions. Barbara Gregory, editor of The Numis- 
matist, published a research inquiry. Michael 
Greenspan contributed to the counterstamped coin 
census. 

J.C. Halbrooks furnished genealogical informa- 
tion. 

Ava Shattuck Keene provided genealogical in- 
formation concerning William P. Shattuck. Floyd 
Kinsley aided in research concerning a quotation. 

Maine Antique Digest published the author’s in- 
quiry for information. The Maine Historic Preser- 
vation Commission made copies of several photo- 
graphs in its archives, including two images of Dr. 
Shattuck. William R. Massa, Jr., Yale University Li- 
brary, answered an inquiry. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of which the author is a Fellow 
member, made its research facilities available and 
granted permission for the reproduction of certain 
items in its archives, most particularly the Porter 
family correspondence. 

Bob Mitchell corresponded concerning counter- 
stamped coins. 

Numismatic News published the author's in- 
quiry for information as did The Numismatist. 

Susan Parrella, Rumford (Maine) Chamber of 
Commerce, helped with an inquiry. 

Suzanne Ravdin, Bowdoin College Library, 
Brunswick, Maine, furnished information concern- 
ing Calvin Farrar and Edward Augustus Kittredge. 


The Waterford Water Cure 


——-— ese 


L. Rexford Rounds III (owner of the Lake House, 
Waterford, Maine, in 1983) gave the author a tour of 
the former Waterford Water Cure facilities and lent 
copies of newspaper and other clippings. 

Harry E. Salyards, M.D., editor of Penny-Wise, 
assisted with the publication of notices seeking in- 
formation. Margaret Sawyer, town historian of 
Waterford in the early 1980s, suggested several 
sources of information. Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist pro- 
vided much genealogical information, located im- 
portant citations in genealogical records and family 
histories, visited the Maine State Archives, and 
searched Waterford town and Oxford County 
records. Her contributions to the book were im- 
mense and cannot be measured. Earle Shettle- 
worth, Jr., Maine Historic Preservation Commis- 
sion, provided several valuable photographs. Ann 
Siekman, librarian, Norway Memorial Library, 
Norway, Maine, provided microfilm copies of Ox- 
ford County newspapers. Karan Sheldon read the 
manuscript and made suggestions. 

The Token and Medal Society Journal published 
the author’s inquiry for information. Mrs. Barbara 
Tringali, archives assistant, Tufts University, 
searched records for information. Mrs. Trow- 
bridge, Bangor Historical Society, located certain 
information pertaining to Elizabeth Lincoln. 

Michael and Suzanne Uhl-Myers (owners of the 
Lake House since 1984) discussed the project with 


the author, lent several photographs, and provided 
a cache of letters from a former water cure patient. 

The Waterford Historical Society lent items 
from its files and allowed Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist to 
check through numerous 19th-century records. Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht corresponded with the author 
about various quotations. Sara Willen made several 
useful comments concerning the manuscript. 
Cathryn Wilson, reference librarian, Maine State Li- 
brary, answered an inquiry. 

Abigail Ewing Zelz, curator of the Bangor His- 
torical Society, corresponded with the author con- 
cerning directory listings. 

The following members of the Bowers and Mer- 
ena Galleries staff, past and present, helped in the 
ways indicated: 

Cathy Dumont took photographs of coun- 
terstamped coins and developed prints of photo- 
graphs taken by the author in Waterford. Roberta 
French did much of the typesetting. Michael J. 
Hodder read the manuscript and made valuable 
suggestions. Jennifer Meers did most of the graph- 
ics and layout of the book and suggested numerous 
improvements. Susan Novak assisted with the 
author’s correspondence. Karla Welch assisted 
with correspondence and the gathering of research 
notes. Mary K. Valley assisted with correspon- 
dence and visited Oxford County, Maine to review 
newspaper and historical files. 
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A leadin cies of the edayt The Water-Cure 
jousiss had variant titles over the years (December 
1, 1845-April 1848 The Water-Cure Journal, May 1848- 
December 1858 The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of 
Health; Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life; January 1859-June 1861 The Water-Cure 
Journal, a Guide to Health; and January 1863 to De- 
cember 1892 Herald of Health) but is cited as The Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal in the present text. 

The term water cure appeared in many forms in 
contemporary literature including capitalized and 
not capitalized and hyphenated and without hy- 
phen, as Water Cure, water cure, Water-Cure, and 
water-cure. In the present text the uncapitalized, 
unhyphenated form is used in generic references. In 
specific references such as to the titles of publica- 
tions and the names of institutions, the original us- 
age is followed, as in The Water-Cure Journal. 

The water cure facility at Waterford, Maine was 
originally advertised and listed in directories under 
many names including Water Cure establishment 
(last word not capitalized), Water Cure Establish- 
ment, Waterford Water Cure, Waterford Water 
Cure Establishment, Waterford Hydropathic Insti- 
tution, Waterford Hydropathic Institute, Water 
Cure Infirmary, The Water Cure, Water Cure 
House, Waterford Plains Water Cure House, Maine 
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Water Cure, Hygienic Institute, Maine Hygienic In- 
stitute, Maine Uterine Hospital and Water Cure, 
and Dr. Shattuck’s Water Cure. Sometimes Water 
Cure in a given title was hyphenated, and some- 
times it was not. Sometimes Waterford was omitted 
from certain titles. There was no consistency. In the 
present text, general mentions of the facility are 
given as the Waterford Water Cure, except in quo- 
tations from original material (in which the particu- 
lar original usage is preserved). 

Minor misspellings in original printed material 
quoted are corrected; such errors include accom- 
odate, convient (for convenient), Thompsonian (for 
Thomsonian, a branch of medicine; this error occurs 
very frequently in literature), Preissnitz and varia- 
tions (for Priessnitz), the curious Graefenberg (for 
the correct Grafenberg or, anglicized, Graefenberg), 
Schieferdecker (for Shieferdecker), Campbell (for 
Cambell), etc. 

In the transcripts of the handwritten Porter cor- 
respondence, original spelling has been preserved. 
Paragraph and sentence breaks have been inserted 
for ease in reading; the original letters had few para- 
graphs. 

For consistency, ship names and publication 
titles are in italics. In original material, even within 
the same publication, styles were inconsistent. 





~ Coins have aipnecerie stereties ti ne 
hind a coin can lead down unexpected paths. In 
1987, research involving the imprint DR. G.G. 
WILKINS, a counterstamp seen on numerous 19th- 
century coins, led to information concerning a long- 
forgotten man who in his day was a counterfeiter, 
barn burner, and general all-around nuisance in the 
town in which he operated, Pittsfield, New Hamp- 
shire. Details were provided in my book, The 
Strange Career of Dr. Wilkins: A Numismatic Inquiry. 

Now comes another study in the same vein, in- 
spired by counterstamps seen on large cents, Lib- 
erty Seated quarters, and Liberty Seated half dol- 
lars. Again the subject is a doctor, this time Dr. 
Shattuck. A decade ago I knew virtually nothing 
about him or what he did, nor had anything signifi- 


cant about him ever appeared in print in a numis-_ 
matic publication. In the intervening time I’ve come 


to “know” not only Dr. Shattuck and his field of 


practice, but also Calvin Farrar, Aurora F. Porter, 
and others; information which I share with you on 
the following pages. 

The book began as a numismatic study but 
ended as the story of an establishment in a small 
town in Maine and some of the interesting people 
who were once there. To be sure, numismatics was 
not forgotten, and in Chapter 17 I give my conclusions 
in this area. 

Q. David Bowers 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
July 31, 1992 
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__ The Enigmatic Dr. Shattuck 

During the late 1850s there circulated in the 
northeastern part of the United States, and perhaps 
in other locations as well, a number of copper large 
cents, silver quarter dollars, and silver half dollars 
overstamped on one side with a curious inscription 
in five lines of block letters: 

DR. 
SHATTUCK’S 
WATER CURE 
WATERFORD 

ME. 

Presumably, Dr. Shattuck, whoever he might 
have been, stamped or caused to have stamped 
such pieces as an aid to advertising his product, the 
“Water Cure,” and directing interested persons to 
its location in Waterford, Maine. 

Now to my involvement: The time changes to the 
1950s, a century later. With several years of numis- 
matic interest behind me, by 1955 I had read back 
issues of The Numismatist, official journal of the 
American Numismatic Association. Among the ar- 
ticles which caught my eye were a three-year-long 
serialization by Frank G. Duffield' from 1919 to 
1921, and an article in the July 1947 issue by 
Maurice M. Gould. Both were on the subject of coins 
that had been counterstamped by various individu- 
als, firms, political parties, and others. While 
Duffield addressed coins from all over the world, 
Gould concentrated on United States large cents. 

After reading his July 1947 article in 1955, I cor- 
responded with Gould, who at the time was co- 
owner with Frank Washburn of the Copley Coin 


 —_ “ ’ _ 
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Company in upstairs offices on Boylston Street in 
Boston. Maury Gould, as his friends called him, was 
a dealer of the old school.* While buying and selling 
coins put bread on the table, even more interesting 
to Maury was the chance to “talk coins” and to 
spread interest in the hobby. So it was that he had 
time for numerous letters, telephone calls, and a 
visit or two from me. I don’t recall that Dr. Shattuck 
and his counterstamps were ever discussed, and 
probably they weren’t, for Gould’s 1947 article in 
The Numismatist didn’t mention the Maine doctor, 
nor did Duffield’s article of nearly 30 years earlier. 
Dr. Shattuck and his “Water Cure” were numisma- 
tically ignored back then. Apparently, none of the 
few writers in the field had ever heard of the doctor. 

Finally, in the April 1967 issue of The Numisma- 
tist, Kenneth L. Hallenbeck, Jr. mentioned Shattuck 
in an article, “Counterstamped U.S. Large Cents,” 
which was a follow-up to his similarly-titled article 
in the August 1965 number of the same periodical.’ 
Among the previously unpublished counterstamps 
described was this one, complete with the Hallen- 
beck’s own index number: 

“19.518 DR. / SHATTUCK’S / WATER CURE / 
WATERFORD / ME.” 

That was it; Dr. Shattuck’s numismatic debut in 
print. There was no other information given, nor 
did Hallenbeck intend that there be, as evidenced 
by this comment earlier in the same study: “This 
article is merely a listing of known varieties of coun- 
terstamped U.S. large cents. No attempt has been 
made here to do any real research. That is reserved for 
other articles.” 


" Frank G. Duffield, of Baltimore, Maryland, served as editor of The Numismatist for many years; longer than any other incumbent in that 


osition. 


Years later Gould retired from the coin business and with his wife Jean moved to Southern California. He was elected to the American 
Numismatic Association Board of Governors and for a time was a columnist for Coin World. 
> Kenneth L. Hallenbeck, whoat the time lived in Indiana, later moved to Colorado Springs, Colorado and joined the staff of the American 
Numismatic Association. For the term 1989-1991 he served as president of the ANA. 
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Paris, Poland, Norway, Denmark, and Naples. 

I came to a fork in a country road, and a sign, 
“WATERFORD,” indicated that a town by that 
name was ahead on the left. Something stirred in 
my mind, and I remembered the large cents in my 
collection with Dr. Shattuck’s counterstamp identi- 
fying their origin as Waterford, Maine. Could there 
be any traces of Dr. Shattuck remaining today? 

It was late in the afternoon, and the best I could 
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bearing the bold imprint, DR. / SHATTUCK’S / 
WATER CURE / WATERFORD / ME. 

As my gaze fell upon the pieces, I determined to 
learn as much information as I could about Dr. 
Shattuck and his “Water Cure,” and thus was set in 
motion a chain of events which would lead to sev- 
eral return visits to Waterford and the search for in- 
formation which I hoped would illuminate the his- 
tory of the curious counterstamp. 


Chapter 2 


Engaging In Research 





Directory Listings 

My research library can be best described as 
eclectic. There is neither rhyme nor reason to many 
of the things I have. If there is indeed a common 
theme it is history. Many of the volumes are ency- 
clopedias, trade directories, reference books, and 
curiosa from the early twentieth century and before. 

Before visiting Waterford again, I decided to see 
what if anything I could find in print about Dr. 
Shattuck. On a shelf I found a copy of the Maine 
Business Directory for 1874-1875. Several pages were 
devoted to the heading “Physicians.” Lo and be- 
hold, under Waterford the following listing ap- 
peared: “Shattuck, W. P. (hydro.), Waterford.” 

Thus I learned Dr. Shattuck’s first initials were 
W.P. and that he was a physician—assuming that 
he was the Dr. Shattuck memorialized on counter- 
stamped coins—and in 1874 was living in Water- 
ford. How long had he been in practice? The direc- 
tory didn’t say. My next step was to consult other 
listings and sources in order to bracket the time he 
was active in Waterford and to learn as much about 
him as possible. 


Books On Waterford History 

The next piece in the puzzle fit in place when on 
October 23, 1983 I attended the Maine Antiquarian 
Booksellers’ annual convention held at the Holiday 
Inn, Portland, Maine. After spending an hour or 
two perusing various offerings I came upon the dis- 
play of Bunkhouse Books, Gardiner, Maine, tucked 
away in a corner, just to the left of the entrance to 
the show. Bunkhouse Books, it quickly became ap- 
parent, specialized in texts dealing with Maine his- 
tory. Literally hundreds of different volumes were 
on view. 

“Do you have anything pertaining to Water- 
ford?” I inquired. “Yes, there are two books on the 


town,” was the reply, followed a minute later with, 
“Here they are.” 

Ninety three dollars later I became the owner of 
a used but carefully preserved copy of the History of 
Waterford, Maine 1775-1875, a book long out of print, 
and a new example of the modern companion vol- 
ume, Waterford, Maine 1875-1976. 

The latter text contained the name of Margaret 
Sawyer, town historian, which led to a sequence of 
telephone calls and, soon thereafter, my October 29, 
1983 return trip to Waterford. But, I’m getting 
ahead of the story. 


Dr. Shattuck “Found” 

A perusal of the oldest volume bought from 
Bunkhouse Books disclosed several entries under 
“Dr. Shattuck.” His first name or initials did not 
appear. He was simply and completely “Dr. 
Shattuck” to readers of the book. It was revealed 
that he was the owner of a property described as 
L.6, R.6 in 1875, a plot of land that had belonged to 
Eli Longley in 1797. 

A few paragraphs later his property was men- 
tioned again: 

“The Universalist Society, according to the 
church records, was formed Nov. 9, 1830. Forty-six 
persons signed the call.... Nothing further than or- 
ganization was effective until 1832, when the soci- 
ety voted to hire Brown’s Hall (in Dr. Shattuck’s 
house), as a place of meeting. Preaching services 
were held there much of the time until 1844.” 

It seemed probable that in 1875 (when the book 
was written) the structure was known as Dr. 
Shattuck’s house, but earlier, in 1832, it was the 
property of someone else and was designated as 
Brown’s Hall. 

Then came pay dirt. Several pages were devoted 
to hotels in Waterford: 
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- Dominicus Frost, Henry Houghton, William 
Brown, and George Kimball were proprietors. In 
1847 the house was converted into a hydropathic 
institution under the care of Prof. Calvin Farrar, 
A.M., who was followed by Dr. Prescott, and he in 
turn by Dr. Shattuck, who now owns and has 
charge of it. It is now known as the Maine Hygienic 
Institute. It is now exclusively a hospital for lady 
patients. The treatment is eclectic.”' 

Now, I had a capsule history of “a hydropathic 
institution” in Waterford. It didn’t take much 
imagination to see a connection between hydro- 
pathic and water cure. I was hot on the trail of Dr. 
Shattuck! 

A few pages further there was an enumeration of 
doctors in Waterford history. Among them were the 
following: 

“Dr. Prescott, hydropathic, Dr. Goodenow, 
Thomsonian, practiced here for a season, and per- 
haps others whose names we have not found. Dr. 
Shattuck has long been at the head of the Hygienic 
Institute, an eclectic establishment, which has a 
large patronage and much success.” 

Piecing together the information, I surmised that 
Professor Calvin Farrar started the hydropathic in- 
stitution, or Waterford Water Cure establishment, 


of Dr. Shattuck’s activities. Nostelthagsinenae 


ther connection was established. It was related that 
Eli Longley’s hotel was called the Lake House. It 
had been purchased by Longley in 1797, and in 1817 
it was sold to Peter Warren. Further: 

“In our second century Dr. Shattuck’s Maine 
Hygienic Institute for lady patients was opened. 
Below the floor were some stone bathtubs which 
were used in the water cure. Remnants of the tubs 
were found while remodeling the building in the 
1950s. E.M. Dudley operated the Lake House suc- 
cessfully in our century. Two registers are in the 
collection of the historical society, dated after 18 

More help was provided by another source, an 
1880 map, featuring a plan of Waterford, showing 
several buildings composing Dr. W.P. Shattuck’s 
Hygienic Institute.” The structures were located at 
the corner of South Waterford Road and North 
Waterford Road, across the street from O(liver) 
Porter’s Store, which also housed the post office. 

Back in those days it was popular to issue town 
maps locating each house in the village, with the 
owners’ names identified. I learned that in 1880 Dr. 
Shattuck’s Hygienic Institute was in the company of 
numerous other businesses, including the C. Russell 
Shoe Shop, A.A. Knight’s Store, the Waterford 
House, a carpenter shop, and a tannery. Alfred S. 
Kimball practiced law just a few steps away. 


' Physicians who practiced “eclectic” medicine in 1875 were those who used principles from several different branches including regular 
or allopathic (prescription of drugs), botanical (similar to Thomsonian; drugs of a vegetable origin were prescribed), clairvoyant 
(spiritual healing), hydropathic (water cure), movement cure (“Swedish system of localized movements”), homeopathic (a similar illness 
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or effect was induced into the patient on the theory that like combats like; “the law of similars”), etc. 
Name in primary use in 1880: Maine Hygienic Institute (among other appellations). 





a The Second Trip to waterford 

Tt had been several months since my first visit— 
the trip on which I had encountered the town by 
accident while traveling with friends. In the time 
since then I had made several telephone calls and 
had located Margaret Sawyer, local historian in 
Waterford. 

Yes, in the town of Waterford there were still 
some buildings pertaining to my interest in Dr. 
Shattuck and the “water cure,” Mrs. Sawyer in- 
formed me, and, yes, she knew the current owner of 
the structures—L. Rexford Rounds, who was also 
proprietor of the local general store. A telephone 
call to Mr. Rounds, whose full name is Lawrence 
Rexford Rounds III, resulted in an invitation to visit. 

Saturday, October 29th, 1983 dawned a gray au- 
tumn day. Brilliant fall foliage, the magnet that an- 
nually draws thousands of sightseers to New 
Hampshire and Maine, had passed its peak, but 
many trees were still wrapped in muted shades of 
orange, red, and yellow. The tourists, however, had 
long since departed to Boston and other areas to the 
south. Ahead was an interesting day—a trip east- 
ward across the New Hampshire border to visit 
Waterford once again, the second time I would 
travel to this rural Maine community of fewer than 
1,000 inhabitants. 


Visiting Dr. Shattuck’s Premises 
Leaving Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, I drove 
north to Conway, then went a few miles on to North 
Conway, made a quick stop for breakfast at Burger 
King, then continued across the border into Maine. 
Accompanying me were my wife, Christie, and 
young son, Andrew. 


rycen site a a famous Say was ti irst 
town encountered on the other side of the ae 


border, followed by Bridgton, then Lovell. My map 
didn’t have every country lane or dirt road on it, so 
it seemed expeditious to go on the primary road to 
North Waterford, then to double back to Waterford 
itself. 

Arriving in Waterford and alighting from my 
station wagon, I noticed a few drifting snowflakes 
in the air—the first of the season. Winter, indeed, 
was on its way. At what seemed to be the only ac- 
tive business in town, L. Rexford Rounds greeted 
me warmly, excusing himself for a moment to take 
care of some business in the post office, which was 
a part of his general store, just as it had been when 
the same structure was occupied over a century ear- 
lier by Oliver Porter, as mentioned on the 1880 map. 

Mr. Rounds told me that he was a native of 
Maine, and that he once went to New Mexico to 
study climatology. After spending 15 years there, he 
returned to Waterford, where he found that family 
tradition and familiar surroundings were better 
suited to his interests. Like many people in the iso- 
lated districts of Maine, Mr. Rounds had several 
occupations. Storekeeper, postmaster, dog breeder, 
and professional musician (on Saturday nights) 
were among them.' 

I was shown through a large two-story, ornately- 
trimmed, white-painted building across the street, 
known as the Lake House, then serving as Mr. 
Rounds’ residence, but which in the 19th century 
was the locus for Dr. Shattuck’s practice. It was as 
neat as a pin and couldn’t have been nicer a century 
or so earlier when Dr. Shattuck and his patients oc- 
cupied it. 


' Subsequently, Mr. Rounds moved from Waterford to nearby Bridgton. On the author's later visits to Waterford, on July 23 and 
November 10, 1991, Mr. Rounds’ store was vacant and had a “for sale” sign on it. 
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The Waterford Water Cure 














Map of Waterford and vicinity from a late 19th-century atlas. 
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An 1880 map of Waterford. Shown is “Dr. W.P. Shattuck, Hygienic Institute,” which consisted 
of two structures—the rambling one appearing above his name, and the Annex, which appears 
below the word “Hygienic.” 
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The Waterford Water Cure 

















View of the Waterford Water Cure from across the road, circa 1880. The main building, later called 
the Lake House, is seen to the left. (Maine Historic Preservation Commission) 
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View of the grounds of the Waterford Water Cure, circa 1880. The building behind the trees to the right 
is the Annex and still stands today. (Maine Historic Preservation Commission) 
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the Annex, and I delighted in poking through dif- 
ferent rooms upstairs, downstairs, and in the base- 
ment. There was, he said, posted on the wall of one 
of the second-story rooms an old direction sheet 
pertaining to the Maine Hygienic Institute. He 
pointed it out a few minutes later, and while I was 
busy tramping around the extensive well-kept, 
grassy grounds of the former Waterford Water Cure 
establishment and taking pictures, my wife Christie 
carefully copied it: 


THE MAINE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
Known as the Water-Cure 

WATERFORD, ME. 

Regulations of the Maine Hygienic Institute 


Board and Treatment 

Patients are charged from six to ten dollars per 
week, according to the necessities of the case, 
the accommodations afforded, and the time 
remaining at the establishment. Very sick or 
helpless patients must bring or hire an atten- 
dant, who may have board & lodging with the 
domestics at three dollars and a half a week. 
Meals served out of the dining room, with at- 
tendants, or special operations in surgery are 
charged extra. Children if sick are admitted 
into the establishment. Friends of patients or 
guests are charged one dollar a day or five 
dollars a week. Bills must be paid every Satur- 
day except by special agreement. 

These charges include board, room, lights, 
medical, and bath attendants. Fires in private 
rooms are charged extra, also the washing of 


ME. Roe ee me the run of 


Pernicious Habits 

The use of alcohol, tobacco, inatenouesieal 
their forms, also gambling in all kinds, will on 
no account be allowed. All gossip on the part 
of patients, boarders, or attendants is strictly 
prohibited, whether it be either in the estab- 
lishment or the town. Friends of the patients, 
or those boarding at the “Cure,” and not un- 
der treatment, who insist upon smoking will 
find locations appointed for them 


Bathing 

Bathing hours are from 5 to 7 and 10 to 12 
A.M., and from 3-5 and 8-10 P.M. Boarders are 
entitled to one bath a day out of bathing hours. 
Patients are not allowed to take baths without 
the Doctor’s direction. They are requested to 
follow strictly the prescriptions and not alter 
the treatments themselves, or by combining 
others. Those who have no confidence in the 
Physician are at liberty to leave the establish- 
ment. As all patients have their turn and time 
appointed for their baths they are expected to 
wait till all the rest are through in case they fail 
to be present at their proper time. 


Table and Regimen 

As the Physician’s object is to cure diseases by 
strict attention to the laws of hygiene and to 
afford accommodations and innocent amuse- 
ments to the patients during their stay, it 
would be a mistake to view his establishment 
in the light of a hotel, and patients must be sat- 
isfied with what food is on the table. No one is 
allowed to introduce or order private dishes. 
The Physician, who is the proprietor, will 


'The exact years of which had not been determined by me as of that time. 
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spare no means or efforts in procuring any 
and every comfort consistent with a health in- 
stitution. He wishes that distinctly understood 
that the establishment is not a “starvation 
cure,” neither is it a cold water cure,’ water of 
all temperatures being used with other hy- 
gienic agencies. 


Hour for Retiring 

The house will be closed at 10 P.M. As early 
and quiet rest is indispensable, it is necessary 
that all loud talking or walking about the 
house should cease at that hour. For the safety 
of the establishment it is requested that all 
fires and lights be extinguished at the same 
hour. 


Rooms 

Persons who are absent for a week or more 
and retain their rooms will be charged half 
price if the house is replete with patients. No 
one can change their room without applying 
to the Doctor or his wife, and for all injuries to 
room, furniture, &c. beyond a reasonable 
wear, the patients will be held responsible. 
Any person who wishes a room intended for 
two will be charged more. 


Articles for Treatment 

Patients should furnish themselves with the 
following articles, viz: two woolen blankets, 
and as many comforters; two coarse cotton 
sheets; half a dozen coarse crash [Turkish] 


The Waterford Water Cure 





towels, and one injecting instrument or sy- 
ringe.’ 


Mr. Rounds also located a few other items to 
show to me. Two hours and a roll of film later, I 
thanked him for his hospitality and then departed 
from Waterford. 

Then began an intensive search through books, 
historical society files, county records, newspaper 
collections, and other sources, plus correspondence 
with several students of Maine history. Item by 
item, the history of the Waterford Water Cure 
would eventually become illuminated. 


Further Visits 

On October 28, 1990, seven years after my first 
visit to Dr. Shattuck’s premises, I returned to Water- 
ford. The premises of the former Maine Hygienic 
Institute were as I saw them in 1983, except that the 
Lake House was now a restaurant. A sign noted that 
dinners were served in the evening, beginning at 
5:30. The owners were Michael and Suzanne Uhl- 
Myers, husband and wife, who had purchased the 
premises in 1984. The Annex, where the former wa- 
ter cure baths were located, sported a fresh coat of 
white paint and was under different ownership. 

In 1991 I made two further visits, on July 23rd 
and November 10th, during which times I met 
Michael and Suzanne Uhl-Myers and local historian 
and genealogist Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist, and had the 
opportunity to visit Elm Vale Cemetery, where 
most of Waterford’s prominent citizens of the 19th 
century are interred. 


1 The fact that cold water was not used was extensively advertised by Shattuck in the 1860s, 1870s, and 1880s, I subsequently learned. 
2 This notice must date from before 1873, when Shattuck was divorced (as I later learned). 
; Syringes were used to give enemas (although this word was not used) to encourage bowel movements. 
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The Waterford Water Cure 








The Lake House in the autumn of 1991, at which time it was run as a restaurant 
and inn by Suzanne and Michael Uhl-Myers. From 1847 until the late 1880s it was 
home to the Waterford Water Cure. 











Buildings across the street from the Lake House include (with car parked in 
front) the store owned in the 1850s by Oliver Porter. Photograph taken in 1991 from 
near the Annex (see building details extreme right). 
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Chapter 4 
Principles of the Water Cure 





The Practice of Hydropathy 

Practice of the water cure, also known as 
hydropathy, developed in the United States in the 
early 1840s, grew by leaps and bounds in the 1850s, 
and by the early 1860s was established as a minor 
(and controversial) branch of healing. In the latter 
decade the popularity of the treatment began to 
fade, and water cure establishments in some in- 
stances changed their names, such as to hygienic es- 
tablishments. Thus, what was in 1851 the Water 
Cure Institute at 15 Laight Street, New York City, 
became by a decade later the New York Hygienic 
Institute at the same address. In early 1862, when 
Dr. Russell T. Trall proposed to buy the Madison 
Water-Cure in Madison, Wisconsin, he announced 
that the name would be changed to The Hygienic 
Home.' 

By the 1870s and 1880s the water cure had been 
eclipsed to a large degree by patent medicines, min- 
eral cures, homeopathic medicine, regular (allo- 
pathic, as it was called) medicine, and other prac- 
tices. Still, followers of hydropathy were to be 
found after the turn of the 20th century. 

Although not specifically designated as water 
cures, aqueous spas have been popular since Ro- 
man times, when the waters at Bath, England (for 
example) were believed to have curative powers. In 
the 20th century, long after medical doctors stopped 
promoting the water cure, it was fashionable to go 
to Hot Springs, Arkansas; French Lick, Indiana; or 
Saratoga Springs, New York to partake of the ben- 
efits of the waters there and, especially, to undergo 
a regimen of rest and relaxation. Similarly, in Eu- 
rope, particularly in Germany, entire communities 
existed at spring sites, with the spa at Baden Baden 
achieving particular renown. Over a period of time 


the advantages of the waters and their supposed 
properties became secondary to the other benefits 
offered by such spas including horse racing, casino 
gambling, and other vacation pleasures. 

The water cure could be practiced by individual 
physicians and others, but often it was done at a fa- 
cility, typically called a “water cure establishment,” 
“hydropathic establishment,” or something similar. 
There, a doctor (not necessarily possessing a medi- 
cal degree, however) would administer the water 
cure to several dozen or more patients who would 
board at the facility for a few weeks or longer. In its 
simplest form, the water cure consisted of adminis- 
tering baths, often at differing temperatures, to the 
patient. 


Effectiveness of the Water Cure 

During the mid-19th century the advertising col- 
umns of many newspapers and magazines were 
dominated by notices relating to cures and health. 
Ever eager to increase revenue, newspapers usually 
obliged their advertisers by dutifully reprinting as 
“news” testimonials of patients. Not far away from 
this “news” would be a paid advertisement promot- 
ing the same product. On the theory that a patient 
who believes he is getting better will indeed get bet- 
ter in many instances, no doubt many different 
cures, patent medicines, and treatments were effec- 
tive to a degree in their time. Perhaps this is no bet- 
ter illustrated than by a “filler” appearing in The 
Water-Cure Journal, October 1861 (p. 86): 

“DETECTIVE PILLS. An idle fellow, hearing that 
a quack had gained great credit and wealth by the 
sale of pills, undertook to make pills himself and to 
sell them. He gave the same pills to all patients 
whatever; and by chance they sometimes succeed- 


' Per an advertisement in The Water-Cure Journal, February 1862 (p. 43). Later, it was announced that the purchase had not been 
consummated as the seller had added new and unacceptable conditions to the contract. 
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involve the administration of drugs, saved thou- 
sands of citizens from experiencing the harmful or 
even fatal effects of such prescriptions." If anything, 
the water cure was harmless. 


History of Hydropathy 

The American Cyclopedia, published in 1874 by D. 
Appleton & Company, under the heading “hydro- 
pathy” noted that this branch of medicine had its 
beginning in very early times when water was 
found to be beneficial as a remedy for certain mala- 
dies.* Hippocrates, Galen, and other early medical 
writers told of it. Further: 

“But the distinctive water cure, or hydropathy, 
owes its origin to the fertility of invention of a 
Silesian peasant, Vincenz Priessnitz. Having at the 
age of 13 sprained his wrist, young Priessnitz intu- 
itively applied it to the pump; and afterward, to 
continue the relief thus obtained, he bound upon it 
a wet bandage. Rewetting this as it became dry, he 
reduced the inflammation, but excited a rash on the 
surface of the part. Soon after, having crushed his 
thumb, he again applied the bandage, and the pain 
once more subsided, but the rash reappeared. He 
inferred that the rash indicated an impure blood, 
and this conclusion was strengthened by the result 
of experiments which he induced to try upon inju- 
ries and ulcers in the case of some of his neighbors, 
since the rash in some appearances appeared after 
the treatment, and in others did not. Thus he was 
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viduals came each year to seek benefits. Priessnitz 
achieved great fame indeed, an admiration which in 
some quarters approached reverence. During the 
height of the water cure movement in the 1840s the 
anniversary of his October 4, 1799 birthday was cel- 
ebrated at various hydropathic facilities in Europe.‘ 
Priessnitz was married in 1828 to Miss Sophia 
Priessnitz, a distant relative, who bore him eight 
children, including just one son, the eldest, who 
died in infancy. 


A Visit With Priessnitz 
Andrew J. Colvin, district attorney of Albany, 
New York, was a visitor to Grafenberg in autumn 
1844, bringing with him a letter of introduction 
from former president Martin Van Buren. Colvin 
described meeting the most famous proponent and 
alleged inventor of the cure: 

“I was ushered into the presence of Priessnitz by 
his secretary, as forlorn and sad a looking object, 
perhaps, as ever solicited his skill. Priessnitz’s dress 
was of the plainest kind; his coat a gray frock, 
loosely and badly cut, pantaloons of the same ma- 
terial, vest double-breasted, and buttoned up to the 
throat; his complexion was fair and slightly pitted (I 
afterwards heard him say that he had the smallpox 
before he had knowledge of the water-cure, or he 
would not have been marked), hair light and 
shortly cut, the forehead expansive and well 
formed, expressing high perceptive and intellectual 
power—moral sentiments well developed—eyes 


" Perhaps the most devastating patent medicine of the 19th century was Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, a compound laced with opium, 
which was recommended as ideal for making babies quiet. The nostrum was promoted by the use of hundreds of testimonials, including 
some from medical doctors. In 1906, during the course of investigations which led to the Pure Food and Drug Act, it was suggested that 
the syrup had been responsible for the death of thousands of American infants. 
* Hydropathy was pronounced “‘hy-DROP-a-thy (and not hy-dro-PATHY) according to The Water Cure in America, 1849, page vi. 
* Apropos of the water cure I should mention a Charlie Chaplin film of that name. As you can imagine, the movie was a spoof, and the 
“water cure” involved patients who had gone toa spa to dry out from alcoholism. Some contraband booze was brought along, and upon 
discovery the bottles were broken and the contents emptied into a stream—with expected effects on the bathers! 
* The Water-Cure Journal, February 1846, gives information concerning Priessnitz’ facility at Grafenberg and the quantity and quality 
(members of royalty, etc.) of patients there. Although Priessnitz was born on October 4th, it was customary to celebrate the anniversary 
on the nearest Sunday, as, for example, October 2, 1842. (Shew, The Water-Cure Manual, p. 267; also p. 268 for Colvin’s physical description 


of Priessnitz, quoted below.) 
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Portrait of Vincent (Vincenz) Priessnitz, the peasant who was the 
father of popular hydropathy during the early 19th century. Born on 
October 4, 1799 in Grafenberg, near Freiwaldau, a small town in what 
was then Austrian Silesia (now, in 1992, it is in Poland), he found at the 
age of 13 that a painful inflammation was healed when he pumped 
cold water on it. Soon thereafter, he crushed a thumb in an accident, 
and by keeping it wet, the appendage was soon as good as before. 
Word of this “miracle” spread, and by 1840 royalty and other famous 
personages made the journey to take the water cure in Grafenberg. 
Thousands of people claimed to be healed. Virtually any American 
practitioner of the water cure worth his wet bandages either went to 
Grafenberg or, second best, read everything in print about him, much 
of which was published in Germany and England during the early 
1840s. (The Water-Cure Journal, July 1861; accompanying his biography 
by Joel Shew, M.D.) 
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VALEDICTORY 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE. 


BY R. 7. TRALL, M. D. 
Env or Voiume Tweirra.—We have jour- 
neyed together, courteous reader, through 
another semi-annual term. ‘This number 
concludes the present volume ; with the next 
commences the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, and the thirteenth volume of our 
messenger of health reform. It is profitable, 
on oceasions like this, for proprietors and 
patrons, to re-survey the ground passed 
over, and prospect the field before them, to 
learn what has been done and what there is 
yet to do. 

Ten years ago, Water-Cure in America 
was a thing of vague and uncertain rumor. 
The story came over the deep blue ocean, 
that princes and peasants, lords and labor- 
ers, colonels and corporals, commodores and 
common sailors, ministers and menials, doc- 
tors of all schools, and doctored in all ways, 
were in the habit of resorting to an humble 
Silesian peasant, who had never seen the 
inside of a medical college, nor heard a med- 
ical lecture, nor read a medical book, nor 
thought of a diploma, for the purpose of hav- 
ing their maladies cured. And it was af- 
firmed that the great majority were cured, 
after having exhausted all the learning of 
the schools with more injury than benefit. 
And it was further said, that many physi- 
cians, long experienced in the drug-treat- 
ment of diseases, went to Graefenberg, to 
witness, with their own eyes, the correctness 


of the reports. They saw that the stories } 


were true; and many of them returned to 
their homes, renounced the drug-giving part 
of their profession, adopted the “ better 


way,” and wrote books in favor of it; in tes- ! untenable. Zhe ground ts slipping away } any serious malady. We do. not mention 





timony of which we have the books which 
they wrote. Some few indeed there were, 
among the professional patients, who 
revived in health without being inspired 
gratitude; they spoke evil of the system, 
and wrote against it, as some physicians 
have done in later times, and in this country, 
after having been cured by it. 

The devil was sick; the devil a saint would be; 

The devil got well; the devil a saint was he. 

The wrath of the medical profession was 
enkindled throughout all Europe. Priessnitz 
was vilified, arrested, imprisoned, tried and 
acquitted; and although the concentrated 
vengeance of the regular doctors of three 
powerful nations was directed to crush him, 
he triumphed over all. He was accused of 
a terrible catalogue of unpardonable offences ; 
of quackery ; irregularity ; doctoring with- 
out a diploma; curing without a license ; 
receiving a fee without a degree; disparag- 
ing the profession; speaking evil of digni- 
ties ; everything almost on the calendar ex- 
cept—injuring or killing folks. No one 
seems to have thought of these trifling cir- 
cumstances. 

What is Water-Cure in America now? A 
fixed fact; an established system; a pro- 
gressing, reforming, revolutionizing principle 
which will not rest until this world is re- 
deemed of that strange trinity of evil— 
“diseases, drugs and doctors.” 

Wuar nave we Dons?—Professor Dra- 
per, in a recent introductory, delivered in 
one of our city Medical Colleges, said : 


had 
with 


4851. 


From beneath our feet. We are on the brink 
of a great revolution, Go where you will, 
among intelligent physicians, you will find a 
deep, though it may be an indistinct perce 
tion, that a great c! is imminent.” 

In corroboration of the above sagacious 
opinton we can adduce something in the 
shape of matter-of-fact. ‘There are now cir- 
culating some thirty thousand copies of this 
journal, to which more than one hundred 
thousand persons have access ; the majority 
of whom are getting pretty deeply into the 
way of acting, thinking, and knowing for 
themselves, in relation to diseases and reme- 
dies, as well as concerning all other matters. 
These one hundred thousand of readers are 
composed of men, women and children of 
all occupations in society except drones ; 
they are all workers, and hence what they 
know they may be expected to do, They 
are all medical students, too; not, however, 
aiming to make a living or acquire wealth 
and power by doctoring folks in mysterious 
ways, but wishing to become teachers and 
exemplars of the laws of life and health, for 
the good of our common humanity. Al- 
ready, as we have abundant evidence, have 
thousands made the discovery through this 
medium, that it is easier and more conye- 
nient, as well as more pleasant and profita- 
ble, to keep well or cure themselves, than to 
go through a long course of bepoisoning 

‘ drugification, notwithstanding the physician 
be the most amiable and attentive man in 
the world. 

To this fact we may add another.—It is 


«Even those of us who have most upheld becoming quite a common practice for old 


our old professional theories, and have tried 
to keep in reverence the old opinions and the 
old times, find that under the advance of 
the exact sciences, our position is becoming 





school physicians, all over the country, to 
resort to the Water-Cure establishments 
when they themselves become affected with 


Front page, slightly reduced, of The Water-Cure Journal, issue of December 1851. Issued 
by Fowlers and Wells, New York City publishers of periodicals and books on health and self- 
improvement, the Journal was the most widely read American publication on hydropathy. 
A constant reader would learn over a period of time that the proper application of water 
could heal just about every ailment known to mankind. 
















restless, brilliant, and strikingly penetrating—nose 
prominent, mouth large and square—lips firmly 
and handsomely set together—the figure erect and 
manly—all together, his appearance was impres- 
sive. I felt that I was in the presence of no ordinary 
man.” 

In London in 1842, Capt. R.T. Claridge, a former 
patient of Priessnitz, published a 48-page booklet, 
Hydropathy; or, the Cold Water Cure, as practised by 
Vincent Priessnitz at Graefenberg, Silesia, Austria. In 
the same year the Hydropathic Society was orga- 
nized in London to further the method. 

“The earliest popular information concerning 
water treatment in the United States was through a 
letter published about 1843, from H.C. Wright, him- 
self at the time a patient under Priessnitz,” the ear- 
lier-cited American Cyclopedia text continued. 

Not everyone was a disciple of Priessnitz. No- 
table among his detractors was Robert Hay Gra- 
ham, M.D., an English physician who debunked 
Priessnitz’ claims in a book published in London in 
1844, Graefenberg; or, a True Report of the Water-Cure, 
With an Account of Its Antiquity. Graham stated that 
Dr. John Sigmund Hahn, who lived about 15 miles 
from Grafenberg, used water as a curative agent 
nearly one hundred years before Priessnitz did, and 
1738 wrote a German book titled (as translated to 
English) Observations on the Healing Virtues of Cold 
Water. Only one in 20 patients at Grafenberg was 
cured, Graham asserted. The rate of cure would 
have been even less had not the proprietor rejected 
about 20% of the applicants as being unlikely to 
benefit from the cure. To take the regimen at 
Grafenberg “required the courage of the lion, the 
strength of the bull, and the stomach of the hog.” 
The quality of the food was very poor, the same ob- 
server related. 

Priessnitz lived to the age of 52, certainly not a 
length of life which could be used as a testimonial 
to the salutary effects of his cure. His passing oc- 
curred in Grafenberg on November 26, 1851, after 
which his facility there closed. Over the years the 
political map of Europe changed, and today in the 
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1990s Grafenberg is located not within the confines 
of Austria, but in Poland. 


The Water Cure in America 

Circa 1843, Dr. Joel Shew' was practicing the wa- 
ter cure at 47 Bond Street, New York City, a me- 
tropolis that soon became the center of hydropathy 
in America. In 1844 what is believed to have been 
the first large-scale water cure establishment in the 
United States was opened at 63 Barclay Street, New 
York City, under the proprietorship of David Cam- 
bell,? who also published The Water-Cure Journal. 
Working with Cambell was Dr. Shew, and possibly 
also Russell T. Trall, M.D. Shew and Trall went on 
to become among the foremost proponents of the 
water cure system in America. By 1852 the 10,000th 
copy of Shew’s book for the masses, The Water-Cure 
Manual: A Popular Work, saw print. Shew’s compen- 
dium was widely quoted, along with Trall’s two- 
volume work, The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 

The hydrotherapy account in The American 
Cyclopedia continued: 

“In May 1845 an establishment was opened at 
New Lebanon Springs, New York, under the man- 
agement of Dr. Shew, and another at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, under the management of Dr. 
Wesselhoeft, who having explored the country 
from Florida to Maine, selected Brattleboro on ac- 
count of the superior purity of the water of a spring 
here. At the present time there are in this country 
and Europe several hundred establishments in 
which the application of water in one form or an- 
other is the chief remedial agent relied upon in the 
treatment of diseases, but medicines in many cases 
are used to a greater or lesser extent....” 


The Water-Cure Journal 
The New York City firm of Fowlers and Wells, 
composed of brothers Lorenzo N. and Orson S. 
Fowler? in partnership with Samuel Wells (name 
later changed to Fowler and Wells after one of the 
Fowlers was no longer involved), published The 
Water-Cure Journal for a long span of years. This pe- 


' Dr. Joel Shew (born in Providence, Saratoga County, New York, November 13, 1816), America’s most prolific writer on the water cure, 
died on October 8, 1855. An obituary by R.T. Trall appeared in The Water Cure Journal, November 1855 (p. 104). ; : 

* His surname was frequently spelled erroneously as “Campbell” in contemporary articles. A holograph letter by Cambell in the Samuel 
Howe Gridley papers 1838-1874 in the Massachusetts Historical Society archives verifies the correct spelling. . 

> Ref.: advertising matter in the undated (c. 1860) book, Fowler’s Practical Phrenology, New York: Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway. The 
firm offered titles printed in America and England. Orson S. Fowler was a self-proclaimed expert on just about everything imaginable, 
and gained wide repute with his Phrenological Bust, which showed the skull with outlines depicting what he considered to be the 


functions of different parts of the brain. 
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Gvdropathn and Hygiene: 
AN ILLUSTRATED WORK, 


EMBRACING: 


I, Ovrttnes or Anatomy, ILLUSTRATED. 
II, Paysietoey or THe Human Bopy. ILLUSTRATED. 
ILL, Hyatentc AGENCIES, AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
Heath. 
IV. Dietetics anp Hypropatnic Cookery. 
V. Tuxory anp Practice or WATER TREATMENT. 


VI. Speciat ParHotoay anp Hypro-Taerapeutics, In- 
cLupING THE NarurRE, Causes, SYMPTOMS, AND 
TREATMENT OF ALL KNOWN DISEASES. 

VIL. Appuication To Sureicat Diseases. 
VU. Apptication oF HypropatrHy To MIDWIFERY AND 
Tue NuRsERY. 
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Tux object of this work is to bring together, in the most condensed and practical form, for public use 
and professional reference, all the facts and principles in medicine and its collateral sciences, pertaining 
to the Philosophy of Life and Health, and the Water-Cure Treatment of Diseases. It is, therefore, de- 
signed as a guide to students and families, and a text-book for physicians. 


Especial attention will be devoted to the consideration of 
Hygienic Agencies, each of which constitutes a fundamental 
principle in the Hydropathic System, and all together form- 
ing a perfect and harmonious whole, embracing all the 
laws of constitution and relation by which diseases are 
cured, health preserved, and longevity attained. 

While the general rules which govern the application of 
water as a remedial agent are kept prominently in view, 
every malady recognized by physicians as a distinct dis- 
ease, will be particularly described and its appropriate 
treatment specified. 

A leading feature in its therapeutical department is,the 
endeavor to supply a bedside adviser for domestic practice 
or home treatment. The experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the results of many thousands of cases of nearly 
all forms of acute and chronic diseases, treated hydropa- 


thically in different parts of the world, afford ample data 
upon which to predicate correct and intelligible rules for 
the management of the great majority of ordinary com- 
plaints, by non-professivnal persons, without the attendance 
of the practicing physicians. 


The time will surely come, and the physiological salva- 
tion of the human race requires that it soon come, when all 
well educated persons will understand for themselves, al/ 
the departments of the Healing Art, and be as competent 
to take care of their own health, and defend their own lives 
against morbific causes as they are to procure their own 
food, raiment, houses, and lands. 


With the hope of being instrumental in hastening a 
“consummation so devoutly wished,” the author and pub- 
lishers have spared neither labor nor expense. 


This work will be issued in eight numbers of one hundred or more pages each. The price of the en- 
tire work will be Two Dollars; each number Twenty-five cents. Orders may be post-paid and addressed 
to the publishers, Fowrrrs anv Wetts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


N. B. Number One now ready. Succeeding numbers will be issued as rapidly as possible. 


Advertisement for Dr. Russell Trall’s Hydropathic Encyclopedia, issued by Fowl- 
ers and Wells, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York City, 1851. This book re- 
mained in print for over three decades and was widely circulated. 


riodical, more than any other, was responsible for 
spreading the popularity of hydropathy in the 
United States. Each issue told of developments in 
that particular branch of medicine, quoted newspa- 
per and other accounts of various doctors and estab- 
lishments, and printed contributions from practitio- 
ners. 

The Fowlers and Wells enterprise had its fingers 
in many other pies and it also issued monographs 
and books on physiology, mesmerism, psychology, 
public speaking, maternity, phrenology, “the power 
of kindness,” penmanship, and other topics, in ad- 
dition to numerous titles on the water cure (see Ap- 
pendix IV). 

The Water-Cure Journal, reading quickly showed, 
was essentially an advertisement for several practi- 
tioners of the art, notably Dr. Joel Shew and, later, 
Dr. Russell T. Trall, whose articles dominated the 
editorial pages. The last-named doctor traveled 
widely to lecture, ran a college that taught the wa- 
ter cure (claiming to educate students, who did not 
necessarily have a medical background, in the prac- 
tice in just a few weeks), and in the 1850s treated 
patients at the New York Hygienic Institute. 


Inordinate Lust 

Russell T. Trall, M.D. wrote several works on the 
water cure, but his efforts were not limited to that 
subject. Circa 1860 Fowler and Wells offered these 
other titles bearing his name: An Alcoholic Contro- 
versy, Complete Gymnasium (the applications of cal- 
isthenics and gymnastics to the development of 
body and mind), Fruits and Farinacea (“the proper 
food of man”), and Uterine Diseases and Displace- 
ments. Ref.: advertising matter in Fowler’s Practical 
Phrenology. In the 1860s, Trall advertised that he 
could cure most cancers painlessly by use of the 
water cure, a patently false claim (known to be such 
even then) which, perhaps, reveals the true nature 
of the man’s ethics. 

As did most other physicians who were water 
cure writers, Trall led his readers to believe that 
water could heal just about every affliction known 
to man. Apparently, one such affliction was lust. 
Here is what the doctor ordered:' 

“INORDINATE LUST: We need not dwell long 
on this affection. Authors have applied the term 
satyriasis to an ungovernable sexual passion in the 
male; and the term nymphomania to a similar pro- 
pensity in the female. They are both produced by 
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some local irritation, which may have its origin in 
the general mental or physiological habits of the in- 
dividual. The most frequent combination of causes 
which operate to produce a state of lascivious furor 
is gross, high-seasoned food, intoxicating drinks, in- 
dolence, and personal uncleanliness—in other 
words, inattention to bathing. 

“These views of the causation of the disease are 
supported by the fact that it is more common in ad- 
vanced life, even beyond the ‘three score and ten’ 
period, than in youth or middle age. The cure will 
readily be found in frequent general cold baths, co- 
pious water drinking, active exercise or occupation, 
warm relaxing hip baths, and a simple vegetable 
diet.” 

A Name Change 

Apparently in 1860 the term “water cure” (usu- 
ally capitalized and often hyphenated at the time) 
sounded too casual for a scientific pursuit by august 
professionals, and this notice appeared: “We have 
for some years contemplated a change in the title of 
The Water-Cure Journal [to] The Herald of Health, with 
a subtitle, A Journal of Hygienic Medication, provided 
no more suitable re-christening should be pro- 
posed.” 

This suggestion was not adopted, but instead The 
Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal appeared on 
the masthead beginning in July 1862. The publica- 
tion was not without its competitors, for The Laws of 
Life, another periodical, addressed the same subject 
(and was a thinly-disguised advertisement for Our 
Home on the Hillside, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, a highly promoted water cure 
institution). Numerous other water cure periodicals 
were issued as well, most of which had restricted 
circulation and lived but briefly. 

The Water-Cure Journal and its imitators had a 
common theme. Pages were devoted to testimonials 
which claimed that the water cure saved them from 
disease, corruption, or worse. Anyone at the jaws of 
death would do well to hurry to the nearest 
“hydropathic institution” for a complete cure. Ar- 
ticles in the popular press praising the water cure 
were reprinted, complete with accolades to the bril- 
liance of the author. Articles against the water cure 
were also reprinted, perhaps more occasionally, 
with the editorial comment that those writing such 
had devious reasons for doing so, were jealous of 
the success of the water cure, or were otherwise in- 
competent, insincere, unaware, or just plain stupid. 


' Russell T. Trall, M.D., The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, 1851 edition in two volumes, p. 293. 
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a shower), the hip bath, the Turkish bath, and even 
the Russian bath. Different procedures were recom- 
mended for typhoid fever, measles, pneumonia, 
scarlet fever, cholera, sunstroke, anemia, consump- 
tion, neuralgia, and dyspepsia. 

Further: “Hydropathy is not a good term, since it 
is derived from two Greek words, which mean re- 
spectively, water and to suffer. It would, therefore, 
mean strictly water-suffering. The term water-cure 
is a good one, but may not be considered entirely 
scientific. Hygienic medicine is another term some- 
times used for this method of treatment, but it is not 
sufficiently distinctive. A far better name, however, 
is hydrotherapy, which means healing by water.” 


Fowler On the Water Cure 

Creative and Sexual Science, Including Love, its Laws 
and Powers, Courtship, Marriage, Etc. by Professor 
Orson S. Fowler (earlier publisher of The Water-Cure 
Journal) in 1870 (and other editions) gave advice on 
how to choose a wife, how to construct a house, the 
proper manner of making love, and, among other 
things, how to practice hydropathy.! 

The water cure was given a new slant with 
“some simple instructions for hydropathic applica- 
tions that will be found very beneficial not only in 
those cases which have their origin in sexual de- 
rangements, but in other cases also. They will be 
found easy of appliance and always efficacious 
where drugs do only harm.” Then followed a de- 
tailed explanation of how to use water to care for 
everything from weak eyes to toothaches to corns. 





sak 
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ally most useful and convenient. Add to this one or 


two glasses of cold water early in the morning, and 
an hour before each meal, and a plain, unstimu- 
lating diet, with only cold water for drink; avoid 
excess of clothing, warm rooms, late hours, &c., and 
a vast majority of the diseases among us will be 
cured, or prevented, without further prescription; if 
further means prove necessary, these habits will be 
found a most valuable preparation for the alterior 
treatment.” 


Dr. Charles Shieferdecker 

The philosophies, thoughts, case histories, and 
experiences of Charles Shieferdecker, M.D. are typi- 
cal of those of many doctors which reached print in 
the late 1840s and early 1850s.* He operated the 
Hydriatic Institution in Philadelphia, which was 
customarily closed during the summer and opened 
in October for the autumn through spring season. 
The facility was situated on the banks of the 
Schuykill River, at the corner of Chestnut and Beech 
streets. 

“The house was originally built for a splendid 
hotel, and contains about 40 larger and smaller 
rooms. It is furnished with all the necessary differ- 
ent baths, and has in every story water introduced. 
Ladies and gentlemen have their separate parlors. 
The [weekly] price for board, lodging, and medical 
advice ranges from $7 upwards, according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

Shieferdecker’s treatment was said to be a direct 
imitation of that of Priessnitz, except that the diet 
differed. A recitation of his cases showed that he 


' Fowler has not been completely forgotten in recent years. Occasionally an article will appear on eight-sided houses, one of Fowler's 
pet ideas as espoused in his book, A Home for All; or the Gravel Wall, An Octagon Mode of Building. These were so well publicized in the 
late century that many dozens of examples were built, particularly in the eastern part of the United States. Fowler rightly noted that such 
a shape resulted in greater interior space for a given amount of building materials, saved fuel, and so on. Ideal for construction of such 
an edifice, he said, was gravel mixed with lime. Wood was to be avoided at all costs. 

* Information and quotations pertaining to Drs. Shieferdecker and Wesselhoeft are taken from The Water Cure in America, 1849, beginning 


on p. 1. 
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“Going from Pack to Plunge” was the caption on this illustration 
appearing in Dr. Russell T. Trall’s The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, 
1851. The patient shown looks like a revivified corpse and may have 
felt that way! The plunge bath, often described as a fearful prospect 
by water cure patients, consisted of diving or jumping into a pool 
of water. 

“A plunge bath may be easily constructed wherever there is a 
running stream,” Trall wrote. Its dimensions could be small and just 
four or five feet square, or it could be made large enough for swim- 
ming. Patients were encouraged to remain in the plunge bath or 
“from a few seconds to two or three minutes,” but in the treatment 
of chronic diseases with “high fever or general inflammation of the 
whole system, the patient may remain 10 or 15 minutes—at all 
events, until thoroughly cooled.” (The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, R.T. 
Trall, M.D., 1851) 
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The “wet sheet packing” process was a familiar regimen at nearly 
every water cure establishment during the mid-19th century. Called 
the lien tuch in German literature, the method consisted of placing the 
patient on a mattress or several absorbent towels, wrapping him or her 
from head to toe in a wet sheet (cold for the hardy, warm for the less 
determined sufferer), then placing several blankets on top. The almost 
mummified patient was to remain for 30 to 60 minutes on the average, 
but sometimes a stint of up to two hours was recommended. Dr. R.T. 
Trall told of its advantages: 

“If anyone doubts the purifying efficacy of this process, he can have 
a ‘demonstration strong’ by the following experiment: Take any man 
in apparently fair health, who is not accustomed to daily bathing, who 
lives at a first-class hotel, where they fatten their own chickens and 
pigs on the refuse matter of the kitchen, takes a bottle of wine at din- 
ner, a glass of brandy and water occasionally, and smokes from three 
to six cigars per day. Put him in the ‘pack’ and let him soak one hour 
or two. On taking him out, the intolerable stench will convince all per- 
sons who may be present that his blood and secretions were exceed- 
ingly befouled and that a process of depuration is going on rapidly.” 
(The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, R.T. Trall, M.D., 1851) 
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had been practicing in the Philadelphia area from at 
least November 1843, when on the 22nd of that 
month a 35-year-old man came to him for treat- 
ment. 

The doctor felt that water was: “all-sufficient as a 
curative means, and every disease curable by it 
which is curable at all. I think such diseases only 
incurable as are founded in the total disorganiza- 
tion of a life-organ. I contend that nobody can die of 
any acute disease (viz. All kinds of fevers and in- 
flammations), if treated from the beginning, prop- 
erly, with cold water, and that every chronic disease 
is a consequence of an improperly treated acute dis- 
ease. I am convinced that cold water, exercise, a 
proper diet, and pure air will give men the age of 
150 to 200 years, and that marasmus senilis alone, or 
accident, ought end the life of a human being, but 
not disease.” 

Shieferdecker went on to say that he had never 
given any drop of any medicine in any form since 
he adopted hydriatrics (another word for hy- 
dropathy), except for one instance in which he was 
aboard the ship Columbia, when 395 steerage pas- 
sengers suffered from dysentery, of the typhoid 
character, and where the application of water was 
not possible. Of the hundreds of desperate cases he 
treated in the United States with water, he only lost 
a single patient, according to his account. 

He called the water cold if it was from 40° to 54° 
Fahrenheit and tepid from 54° to 72°. A higher de- 
gree he never applied. Nor did he produce sweating 
by any exterior artificial means, such as steam or hot 
air. For diet he recommended beef, mutton, veni- 
son, bread, potatoes, sweet fruit, milk, and water. 
On the other hand, his mentor, Priessnitz, placed his 
patients on a regimen of plain brown bread and 
water. 

“T gain the favorable results with my patients by 
a careful prescription of the form of the bath, of the 
time, the temperature of the water, of the repetition, 
of the change, and of the combination of a bath with 
others; of the application of the water to a dry, 
warm, slightly perspiring, or sweating skin. The 
hydropathist must know how these different 
applications act differently on the body. He must 
adapt his prescriptions after careful examina- 
Tea gs 


Some Shieferdecker Cases 
Shieferdecker told of the case of Gustavus 
Schwarz, son of a Philadelphia druggist, who took 


ill with a severe cold in April 1846 and suffered 
from an inflammation of the lungs, finally resulting 
in hemorrhaging, which had been treated elsewhere 
by bleeding, opiates, and drugs, thereby resulting in 
a considerably worsened state. Despairing of the 
success of medication by drugs, the nearly dead 
youth tried the water cure. 

“Not withstanding these very bad circum- 
stances, I, trusting to the youth of the boy, and in the 
conviction that his digestive organs had not been 
destroyed by drugs, took him in my hands and re- 
stored him, by means of rubbing off with wet 
sheets, in enveloping in well wrung sheets, cooling, 
warming, and exciting [sic] cataplasms and ban- 
dages, sitz baths, drinking, and moderate exercise, 
in 12 weeks, so far, that he has not the least symp- 
toms of his former difficulties left, that he is strong 
and hardy, and is able to walk up to 10 miles. The 
warmest water I used with him was 65°, and the 
coldest 45°.” 

Mr. Welsh, a prominent portrait painter and en- 
graver about 30 years of age, the father of six 
healthy children, developed a case of diplopia or 
double vision. He tried all possible means for cure, 
and then was directed to Dr. Shieferdecker, who 
enveloped the unfortunate man in wet sheets until 
he sweated, subjected him to various baths, and be- 
fore long gave him “better and stronger eyesight 
and general health than he had ever enjoyed be- 
fore.” 

A four-year-old girl with an enlarged abdomen 
and who had lost the use of her legs, and who had 
all the symptoms of a general scrofulosis, was 
treated by the doctor, with the result that “the child 
is now lively and running about.” 

Mr. Amasa Stone, of Philadelphia, a gentleman 
of active habits and very temperate in his living, 
was afflicted with acute pain in the lower parts of 
his body and could walk only with great difficulty. 
Having tried galvanism and magnetism, tin cases 
filled with hot water, and other “medical” advice, 
he came to Dr. Shieferdecker, who applied the wa- 
ter cure, with the result that: “Mr. Stone soon threw 
his crutches away, and was, after treatment of six 
weeks, so far restored that he could run a race with 
any man.” 


Afflicted With a “Secret Disease” 
On November 22, 1843, Mr. F.W., 35 years of age, 
came to Shieferdecker and stated that 10 years ear- 
lier he had been afflicted with a “secret disease,” 
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must provide h 

articles, viz. 

‘Three comfortables, two blankets, three stout cotton 

sheets, one coarse linen sheet, and six crash towels; the | 

whole of which, to prevent loss, should be marked with <3 

the name of its owner. 5 
All lettters, on professional business, roast be ad-. = 

dressed to the Resident Physician at the Institution ; and = 

no communications will receive attention, nor will any = 

letter be taken from the post office, unless the postage 


ts prepaid. 
CLEMENT B. BARRETT, M. D., Resident and 
Consulting Serb We saan 
ANIEL W. by 'f 5 
HIRAM M. RANNEY’ § Pfeprietors. 


Binghamton, Broom Co., N. Y 











H . D, 8. Dickenson, Bingham- 2 ter, President Franklin Fire Insnrance Co., Saratoga Springs, New York; Hon. John A. 
myn we terms -, led. Provident Perry. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Wm. L. Avery, Esq, Saratoga Springs, New York ; Benja- 


Rererences.-~-Hon. Lewis Cass, Detroit, Michiga 
ton, N. Y.; Hon. R. W. Seymour, Charleston, 8 e A vies 
Bagle Life aud Health Insurance Co., New York; Gen, Hiram Wallbri Fe New York; U. min 8S. Bentley, Esq., Montrose, Va.; Azur Lathrop, Exq., Montrose, Pa.; William J. 


D. French, H=q., New York ; Aaron Merchants, Hisq., New York; James A. Requo, Esq..40 $ ‘Turrell, Esq., Montrose, Pa. ; Samuel L. French, lsq., Derby Line, Vt 
Wall Street, New York ; D. I’. Russell, I2sq., 37 Nassau Street, New York; Hon. Cady Hollis- ¢ 


This advertisement for the Mount Prospect Water-Cure, located in Binghamton, New 
York, appeared in The Water-Cure Journal, June 1851, and is typical of promotion used by 
various establishments at the time. The facility charged $8 to $10 per week and was un- 
der the medical supervision of Clement B. Barrett, M.D. References, apparently from 
former patients or persons who had knowledge of same, were given, including Hon. 
Lewis Cass of Detroit, presidential candidate in the 1848 election. 
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which had been driven into his system, and despite 
taking strengthening medicines and nourishing 
food such as oysters, eggs, bouillon, and chocolate, 
he exhibited “a very pale face, leanness, headache, 
dizziness, chilliness, prurient sensation along the 
spinal column, melancholy, stooping walk, weak- 
ness of the memory, inclination to suicide, frequent 
pollutions, pains in the back and chest, skin and 
miserable condition, &c.” 

The restorative treatment was as follows: “I be- 
gan with general ablutions, twice a day, followed by 
rubbing off; after a while, enveloping in wet sheets, 
beginning with half hour, up to five hours, ban- 
dages round chest and down the whole spine, 
suspensorium with an exciting bandage, sitting 
baths of 10 to 15 minutes, after that half-baths, with 
a rubbing of the back and legs, for 15 to 20 minutes. 
Six quarts of water to drink; nothing was to be eaten 
or drunk three hours before going to bed, diet very 
plain but nourishing. A very painful crisis in the 
urinary and sexual system lasted for five days, and 
was conquered by long sitting-baths, often repeated 
envelopings in wet sheets, cooling bandages, ablu- 
tions, much drinking, and injections, avoiding all 
sexual excitement. The patient was perfectly re- 
stored after a treatment of 16 weeks.” 


The Curious Case of Miss M.W. 

Miss M.W., a 30-year-old teacher in the public 
schools in Philadelphia, suffered from hysteria, 
which affected her sight and caused irritability of 
the eyes and difficulty with hearing, as well as ir- 
regularity with her taste, and constant changes in 
temperature of her extremities. 

“In regard to her mental faculties, fantasy and 
imagination were prominent; she was very indus- 
trious, but without energy and perseverance, for 
she soon felt so weak and enervated that she had to 
rest. The passions and emotions were always 
changing from one extreme to the other. Though 
pious, and of a very kind disposition and good edu- 
cation, she was sometimes spiteful, malicious, cun- 
ning, crafty, and haughty. She often wept or 
laughed in quick succession, without cause for ei- 
ther. Menstruation is very irregular. Convulsions 
and other spasmodic difficulties, viz. yawning, 
stretching, cramps in the calves...made frequently 
their appearance. The bowels very irregular.... The 
uterus was also affected, as if drawn upwards.... 
The only causes of the disease I could find out were 


Apparently, this was a very dangerous thing to do! 


a very sedentary life, reading of novels,’ tendency to 
mysticism, and irregular, suppressed menstrua- 
tion.” 

Dr. Shieferdecker had the patient moved into his 
house, where he tried to keep her from any unnec- 
essary care and anxiety. By putting her in wet sheets 
from the neck to the knees, every morning for two 
to four hours, followed by a plunge bath of one to 
two minutes, and by sitting-baths from 25 minutes 
to one hour, according to circumstances, and by foot 
baths up to the ankles for 30 minutes, with constant 
rubbing, she was cured within two months, after 
which baths were recommended to maintain her 
improved condition. 


Shieferdecker Unmasked 
Unfortunately, neither the annals of medicine 
nor those of human decency have much favorable 
to say about Christian Shieferdecker, “M.D.” He 
appears to have been a quack of the first order. First 
of all, notice of his medical degree was a fabrication; 
he didn’t have one. Second, he was implicated in a 
number of tragedies involving his patients, the most 
sensational of which involved Isabella DePuy, an 
attractive 25-year-old girl who in the summer of 
1874 sought Dr. Shieferdecker in order to effect a 
cure for “a functional palsy of a hysterical nature.” 
The doctor, who by then had relocated his prac- 
tice to New York City, had an attendant sequester 
Miss DePuy ina filthy room for four weeks, and did 
personally not visit her even once, during which 
time she was kept wrapped in foul, wet bandages. 
Her parents visited Shieferdecker’s hospital and 
brought their own nurse with them to evaluate their 
daughter’s condition. Her body was found to be 
covered with maggot-ridden, putrid, open sores 
and partially “mortified and gangrened,” a state 
caused not by the original illness, but by “the debili- 
tating and prostating influence of several weeks’ 
application of water to parts already weakened.” 
The room reeked of a foul stench, and the bath- 
room was filled with dirty cloths soaking in water. 
No disinfectants of any kind had been used any- 
where in the process. The patient died, and an au- 
topsy by a New York City deputy coroner and a 
medical doctor noted: “The body was much emaci- 
ated and full of putrid sores and gangrene, the 
lower part of the back having rotted away.” 
Notwithstanding criticism from the medical 
community and the press, Shieferdecker continued 
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AT BRATTLEBORO, VT., 


fs situated on Elliot street, and consists of two neigh- 
boring houses, united in front by asaloon for social re- 
creation, and in the rear by wings from each house, containing 
a large bathing house and rooms for patients. One of the 
houses is for ladies, the other for gentlemen. 

In each house are all kinds of douches, spacious rooms for 
sitz-baths, two plunge-bkaths, supplied by a spring in the 
rear, and in the bathing-house two swimmung-baths, each 
25 feet by 15. 

The establishment can furnish rooms for 120 to 130 pa- 
tients. A number of reoms and bathing accommodations are 
besides to be had in the village. 

Each patient is supplied with a good bed, consisting of a 
hair and palm-leaf mattress, and suitable furniture, which 
he is expected to return in good order. The rooms are all 
warmed in winter either by a stove or an open fire. 

The dining-room, £0 feet long by 26 feet wide, is in the 
new building in the rear of the main houses, and connected 
with them by a piazza all around, affording a pleasant and 
extensive walk in sultry or wet weather. Patients, who can- 
not leave their roorns, have their meals brought to them. 

Besides the baths in the house, there are four douche- 
houses within half a mile from the establishment, a spring 
and river douche with a showering apparatus, each with dou- 
ble rooms for dressing. In the spring douches is an eye and 
ear douche, and an apparatus for fourteen hip-baths of flow- 
ing water, and three rising douches. Shady walks, beneath 
the trees on the hill-side, lead to the douches and springs, 
with seats all around. 

A short distance from the spring douches is a wave-bath, 
which receives its water from a branch of the Connecticut. 

In every direction are found fine springs, and a beautiful 
and picturesque country affords the most delightful walks. 

For the amusement and exercise of patients, as well as for 
orthopaedic purposes, a large gymnasium, a billiard-room, 
and a bowling-alley, are attached to the establishment. 

From Boston, New York, and Albany, patients can come 
by steam to Brattleboro 
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The price for board, lodging, treatment, use of all baths 
that are considered wholesome, assistance of attendants, 
washing of bed-linen and chamber-towels, is for each patient 
$10 a week in summer, and $11in winter; payment weekly. 
Patients residing out of the establishment pay $5 a week. 
If they require special attendance, they are charged accord- 
ingly. 

fe is necessary for each patient to be provided with the fol- 
lowing articles for their own use during treatment : 


1. At least two large woolen blankets. 

2. A feather bed or three comforters. 

3. A linen sheet which may be cut, or at least a piece of 
linen 6 quarters of a yard long and 6 1-4 wide, as well as 
pieces of linen and cotton for bandages. 

4. Two coarse cotton sheets. 

5. Six towels. 

6. An injection instrument. 

These articles may also be bought in the village or estab- 
lishment, or hired at fixed prices. 

For gentlemen who keep horses, there is a stable near the 
house, and an ostler in attendance. 

A sufficient number of waiters and nurses are always en- 
gaged, in proportion to the number of patients. 

Very sick and helpless patients, or such as suffer under 
critical diseases of some violence during the treatment, have 
to liire a nurse or waiter, and to pay board for them at $2 50 
per week, 

The doctor has, during the daytime, his office in the estab- 
lishment, and takes his dinner there. He directs the pa- 
tients how to proceed, instructs the nurses and waiters, and 
gives advice at any time when wanted. He does not suffer 
any use of baths without his advice, or of food which he con- 
siders inconsistent with the treatment. 

As the number of places is still limited, patients will do 
well to make applications in advance. 


te" All communications must be post-paid. 


On letters of advice a moderate fee willbe charged. je 3t 





Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft’s Water-Cure Establishment, located in Brattleboro, Vermont, probably 
was the most famous of all American facilities of this nature. Many important people stayed or vis- 
ited there, including Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, whom President 
Abraham Lincoln characterized as the author of “the little book that got us involved in this big 
war.” Martin Van Buren, former president of the United States, visited Brattleboro and recom- 
mended that a relative seek the cure there. (The Water-Cure Journal, June 1851) 
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to advertise heavily and draw a continuing stream 
of new patients to his water cure establishment, al- 
though after his unmasking he no longer used the 
initials M.D. after his name.! 


Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft 

In Brattleboro, Vermont was situated the Water 
Cure Establishment operated by Robert Wessel- 
hoeft, M.D. who came from Germany to Boston in 
August 1840, and in 1841 earned a doctorate in 
medicine from the University of Pennsylvania. In 
the early 1840s he and his brother Wilhelm (or Wil- 
liam) incorporated the hydropathy into their medi- 
cal practices in the Boston area. 

Robert Wesselhoeft sought to expand his busi- 
ness greatly, and after intensive searching settled 
upon the southern Vermont town of Brattleboro as 
an ideal location for such a venture. Opened on May 
25, 1845, his water cure facility, which became 
known far beyond the borders of New England, 
was comprised of two private dwellings and a new 
building, furnishing sufficient space for 130 pa- 
tients. On November 20, 1845 the business was 
granted a certificate of incorporation as the Brattle- 
boro Infirmary, with a capital stock of $50,000, 
which was about 10 times the original investment 
spent on the physical plant to that point. The main 
building formed a open square enclosing a green 
court with a fountain, surrounded on three sides by 
a broad piazza which served as a sheltered place for 
exercise in bad weather. One side of the buildings 
was devoted to men and the other to women, with 
the structures connected by a dancing saloon and 
parlor in the front and by baths and other facilities 
in the rear. 

The new building contained the kitchen and a 
dining hall 80 feet in length, the doctor’s office, and 
on the second floor a number of single and double 
rooms. In addition, other buildings contained a 
bowling alley, billiard room, and gymnasium. The 
baths were supplied by springs from the hills be- 
hind the town. The ladies and gentlemen each had 
separate plunge baths 30 feet long by 20 feet wide 
by five feet deep, with water constantly running in 
and out. Further, numerous small baths were sup- 
plied with cold and warm water. The outdoor baths 
were situated on the high bank of Whetstone Brook, 
about a half mile distant. Not far away was a wave- 


bath in the flume of a small woolen mill. The entire es- 
tablishment was situated on a “retired and pleasant 
street.” . 

Terms were $11 per week in winter and $10 in the 
summer, payable weekly, a fee which covered all 
expenses except the washing of clothing. Patients 
received a single room or a place in a double one. 
Whoever wished to occupy a double room alone 
paid an additional price varying with the size and 
situation. Each patient was to provide the following 
articles: 

“At least two good large woolen blankets. A 
featherbed, or three comforters. A sheet of coarse 
linen, which can be cut, or at least one piece of inch 
linen, 6 qrs. long and 6 qrs. wide; also pieces of linen 
and cotton for bandages. Two coarse cotton sheets. 
Six towels. One injection instrument. All these ar- 
ticles may be hired, or purchased in the establish- 
ment or village.” 

Patients were attended by waiters and nurses. 
During the winter months between 30 and 40 em- 
ployees were in service. Very sick and helpless pa- 
tients were required to hire an additional nurse or 
waiter and pay his or her board at $2.50 per week. 
A stable was attached to the establishment, and an 
ostler was on hand to take care of horses for the 
transportation of guests. 

Those desiring to stay apart from the facility 
could board in town for $3.50 to $5 per week, in 
which instance a charge of $5 would be made for the 
water cure facilities. For those who were poor the 
doctor made a reduction in charges. Dr. Wessel- 
hoeft was to be found during the day at his office in 
the establishment, where he also took his meals. His 
house was adjacent. Beginning in February 1846, 
the doctor published a monthly paper, the Green 
Mountain Spring, which told of health and 
hydropathy and which reprinted testimonials con- 
cerning successful cases. Among the Brattleboro 
patients over the years were the famous and near- 
famous including Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Calvin E. Stowe, each of 
whom will be mentioned in a different connection 
later in the present text. 

Alas, Wesselhoeft was taken ill in 1851 and, al- 
though he was a physician, he could not heal him- 
self. The doctor went back to his native Germany, 
where he died the following year. 


' The events surrounding the tragic 1874 case of Isabella DePuy are taken from an account in The Great American Water-Cure Craze, by 


Weiss and Kemble, pp. 94-99. 
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LOWELL WATER-CURIE ESTABLISHMENT. 


This Institution, now entering upon its fifth year, offers to 


all who wish to avail themselves of Water treatment, one of } 
the most comfortable, convenient, and inviting retreats of the ; 


kind in New England. It is sitnated on the Dracutt Heights, 
within the bounds of the city, about one mile from the De- 


pot, occupying a position that is elevated and airy, overlook- } 


ing the whole city and its vicinity, presenting to the view 
one of the finest prospects the country affords 


The House is sufficiently large to accommodate 40 patients, } 


and fitted up in a superior style. The bathing department 


is furnished with an abundant supply of pure water, and so 
arranged as to be, inviting and easy of access, from either 
wing of the building, one of which is occupied by the ladies, 
the other by the gentlemen. 

Terms for board and treatment vary from $6 to $9 per week, 
according to rooms oceupied and attention required. 

All communications for further information addressed to 
the subscriber, LOWELL, will receive prompt attention. 

MR. ROUNDY, H. FOSTER, M D. 


Proprietor. Physician. 





Advertisement for the Lowell Water-Cure Establishment, Lowell, Massachusetts, in The 
Water-Cure Journal, September 1851. From $6 to $9 per week was charged, depending upon the 
treatment desired. Like many water cures, it had a proprietor or owner (in this case, M.R. 
Roundy) who had a physician (H. Foster, M.D.) as an employee or partner. The vast majority 
of such establishments had a physician in attendance. However, at the time a degree could be 
obtained from some “colleges” with as little as a few weeks of study! There were few licensing 


standards in effect at the time. 











Introduction 

Now equipped with a general knowledge of the 
water cure process, I began searching through origi- 
nal court records, 19th-century newspapers, and 
other documents pertaining to Waterford, Maine, 
ably assisted by researchers Margaret Gray and 
Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist, among others (see acknowl- 
edgments). 

Most of what I have been able to learn concern- 
ing the early years of the Waterford Water Cure has 
been taken from 19th-century accounts, several of 
which are reprinted here in the belief that original 
source material is often more meaningful than a 
paraphrasing of it by a later writer. 


Calvin Farrar 

I learned that the water cure facility, which oper- 
ated under many different names over the years (in 
this text generally referred to as the Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure, except in reprinted quotations), was the 
brainchild of Calvin Farrar, a local resident. Farrar, 
apparently with an inherent disposition toward ill- 
ness, believed that he owed the saving of his life to 
the aforementioned water cure establishment in 
Brattleboro operated by Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft, 
where he was a patient for seven months in 1846 
and early 1847. 

It was standard at the time for a water cure facil- 
ity to be superintended by a medical doctor and, in 
addition, to sometimes have a separate owner, part- 
ner, or manager. The role of business manager at the 
Waterford Water Cure was filled by Farrar, who 
over a period of time secured the services of several 
physicians to oversee the medical end of the process. 


Calvin Farrar’s Family 
Calvin Farrar was born in 1814, one of seven chil- 
dren of Calvin Farrar, Esq. 


ret History of Waterford, Maine, p. 246. 
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Calvin Farrar, Esq., was born in 1778, married 
Bathsheba Bates in 1797, and came to Waterford 
from Guildhall, Vermont. He lived in Waterford 
Flat (the level part of town, where the Waterford 
Water Cure was later located), was a merchant, and 
held town and state (of Massachusetts, of which 
Maine was part until 1820) offices.! His passing oc- 
curred at the age of 41, on January 16, 1819. 
Bathsheba died at the age of 53, on July 27, 1841. 

Calvin Farrar, the younger (the one associated 
with the Water Cure), is not to be confused with still 
another Calvin Farrar, this one born in 1808 and in 
later years also a student at Bowdoin (circa 1832), 
son of Josiah Farrar and Betsey Prince. 

The siblings of Calvin Farrar (of the Waterford 
Water Cure) included the following: 

Caroline (1806-1884), who married Levi Brown; 
she became the mother of Maria A., Ellen F. Cyrus 
W., and Charles F. (who was also known as 
Artemus Ward; see below). 

Nancy (1810-1841), married John Gerry and be- 
came the mother of Mary, Anna, Josephine, and 
Roland (or Ronald). 

Maria (1811-1844) married Roland Gerry. 

Luther (March 6, 1813-March 15, 1843), married 
Sophronia Hume, and became a teacher in Eastport, 
Maine. He died in Key West, Florida at the age of 30. 
A memorial stone to him, erected by his brother 
Calvin, can be found in Elm Vale Cemetery in South 
Waterford. 

Mercy (1816-1896), married C.J.F. Eastman and 
became the mother of Helen and Annie Louise. 

David was born in 1818 and apparently was 
named after David Farrar, his uncle, who died at the 
age of 28, on May 19, 1818. David Farrar, the 
nephew, never married. He was known as a man of 
note in Waterford and held several public offices. 
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least some of the money for his tuition and other 


The History of Waterford, Maine, 1776-1875, p. 246, 
relates this: “Leander Gage, M.D., born in 1792, 
married [on October 7,] 1820 Ann B. Sargent, born 
1794. Dr. Gage was from Bethel, Me.; began practice 
in Waterford about 1817; built and occupied the 
stand now occupied by Mr. Porter [up the hill from 
the Water Cure]; was a man of commanding influ- 
ence, and had a wide practice and reputation; died 
[April 24,] 1842.” 

The union produced eight children: 

Phebe Hovey (born November 29, 1821; died un- 
married, February 29, 1880). 

Frances (born March 5, 1823; married Col. 
Humphrey Cousens, June 26, 1850; died February 
17, 1904). More will be said of Frances Gage and 
Humphrey Cousens later in the present work. 

Irene Bliss (born October 16, 1824). 

Thomas Hovey (born May 22, 1826). A friend of 
Calvin Farrar, Thomas Hovey Gage became a doc- 
tor. His son, Thomas, Jr., wrote about the history of 
Waterford (see Bibliography). 

Ann Louisa (born May 10, 1828). 

Mary Sargent (born April 21, 1830; died unmar- 
ried at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 23, 1909). 

Lois Maria (born January 10, 1832; died unmar- 
ried at Portland, Maine, August 9, 1888). 

George Manlius (born August 22,, 1834). 


Studies at Bowdoin College 
Attending Bowdoin College with Calvin Farrar 
was his older brother Luther. The following letter 
from Calvin Farrar to Dr. Leander Gage, Waterford, 
Maine, October 3, 1834, gives a view of Farrar’s col- 
lege life and expenses:* 


' Ibid., p. 246. 


‘culpate me in your opinion, I shall not offer any 
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apology for past neglect, but I assure you I will en- 
deavor to do better for the future. 

“I spent two years in college, and I am happy to 
state upon a retrospection of the past I have no rea- 
son to regret that I ever entered ‘old Bowdoin’— It 
has certainly been the happiest period of my life 
thus far—and I trust the privileges that I have en- 
joyed in the interim have not been wholly abused— 
or the ‘fields of knowledge’ that have surrounded 
me wholly unexplored— The course of study pur- 
sued here has been on the whole pleasant and inter- 
esting, particularly the modern languages—the 
French, to which Ive been attending the past year is 
a ‘charming language’—and to read it with fluency 
I consider quite an accomplishment— 

“We have now commenced the Spanish which I 
find on the whole easier and equally as pleasant as 
the French—Indeed I have everything I could wish 
for and nothing to render me in the least dissatis- 
fied— And whilst I am so assiduous in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind I hope I shall not be entirely ne- 
glectful of what is of still greater importance, the 
‘cultivation of the heart’ —But enough of this— 

“As respects Luther, I am happy to state that he 
appears, at last, to have become himself again, 
which I once considered a hopeless case—he makes 
very good progress in his study—in fact appears to 
prosecute them with as much facility as ever—and 
I must think that much praise is due to you on ac- 
count of the advice and counsel you ever gave him, 
viz, to resume again his college course—and his 
rapid recovery which must have resulted from the 
seasonable adoption of this wholesome advice—it 
shows fully that you are skilled in mental as well as 
bodily infirmities—I expect however (by the way) 
that such physicians are somewhat rarer— 


* Information furnished by Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist from Gage family records; some dates differ from those given in The History of 


Waterford, Maine, 1775-1875, pp. 246, 247. 
* Letter preserved in the Bowdoin College Library. 
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“Tam happy to state further, that, I have a very 
fine chum this year—far better than any of my 
former ones—he is not so talented as some, but 
what is better, he is what we call a ‘real fine fel- 
low’—wholly free from dissipation of every kind— 
he is a son of Judge Weston— But I must leave the 
rest of my news for verbal communication when I 
see you and devote the rest of it to dry business— 
and by the way I expect it will be full as dry and 
uninteresting to you as to myself—if not more so— 

“Tam compelled to ask you for a ‘round’ sum of 
money and I wish to do it in as handsome and po- 
lite a manner as I am able. This round sum is no less 
than 75 ‘round silver dollars’ don’t be surprised! For 
I will prove it out to you mathematically that I really 
need it which I suppose will be sufficient to insure 
me the sum specified—I shall prove it out to you by 
simple addition—you will see it as very easily 
done— 

“Thus, my government bill for last term amounts 
to $15.43. My board bill to $17.33. Several unpaid 
bills, donations, &c. $5.00. Money that I shall need 
during the term for oil, shoes, &c. $3.00; amounting 
to $40.76. The suit I had last term made by Sterns & 
Davis [name of firm not completely clear], Portland 
$26.00; The whole amounting to $66.76. 

“T have omitted one thing. I reserved 5 of the 20 
dolls. you sent me to defray my expenses to Bangor 
and consequently did not pay all my bills, wanting 
5 dolls—so adding this to $66.76, plus 5.00, the 
whole sum will amount to $71.76. 

“| have not proved, to be sure, that I needed 75 
dolls as I said I would but I have proved that I need 
$70 dolls at least—and this sum I think properly 
expended will suffice—the reason I ask for so large 
a sum is on account of the suit which must be paid 
for this term—deduct the cost of this, 26 dolls, and 
there will be remaining $44.00 the usual sum that I 
have received to settle my term bills. 

“And now, as I think, I have fully shown that I 
really need 70 dolls to settle all my unpaid bills.—I 
presume this is sufficient to ensure its immediate 
transmission by mail—I will just add that it is my 
intention to be more economical in my expenditure 
for the two succeeding years, in fact, I think I can be 
so without the least inconvenience as it will cost me 
nothing for clothes, for this year or so, for my uncle 
had the generosity to make me a present of a fine 


common suit of the mixed broadcloth costing $25 
dolls, quite a handsome present I think—I am 
happy to state. 

“Thad an exceedingly pleasant visit at Bangor— 
for particulars I must refer you to the letter I lately 
wrote to mother—when you transmit me the 
money I request, I hope you will find time to accom- 
pany it with a long letter in answer to mine, which 
certainly has the merit of being a long one, if it has 
no other— 

“I wish you should consult mother upon my ‘in- 
tentions’ this winter—as stated in my letter to her— 
so that you will be enabled to give me some advice 
therefrom— 

“The letter and money I shall be anxiously look- 
ing for—I shall expect to receive it in a week or fort- 
night, at most, after the reception of my letter—my 
love to Mrs. Gage and your children. 

“Respectfully yours—C. Farrar 

“N.B. Written in haste therefore be sparing in 
your criticisms.” 


Farrar’s Later Activities 

Calvin Farrar must have done well at Bowdoin, 
for he became a member of Phi Beta Kappa and also 
excelled in athletics. Later, Farrar attended the 
Harvard Divinity School in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts in the early 1840s, but earned no degree from 
that institution. Also attending the Divinity School 
was his brother Luther, with whom Calvin seems to 
have had a protective relationship. 

In 1845 he became a member of the Oxford 
County Agricultural Society, a group that promoted 
farming and held annual exhibitions. The Society, 
formed in 1841, had only two members from Water- 
ford until 1845, when 18 citizens joined, among 
whom were Daniel Warren, John A. Douglass, 
Eliakim Maxfield, John C. Gerry, Samuel Plummer, 
Samuel Warren, and Farnum Jewett. 

The national census, taken in Waterford on Au- 
gust 9, 1850, listed Calvin’s age as 36 and his occu- 
pation as real estate, which he owned in the value of 
$2 200. He lived alone, probably at or adjacent to the 
Waterford Water Cure.' He was also a teacher and 
was known locally as a speaker and advocate of 
temperance and the anti-slavery movement. Appar- 
ently, he was involved as a partner in one or more 
ventures with his brother David. 


' That he lived at or near the Waterford Water Cure is inferred by the census record that the census enumerator first visited Daniel Brown 
(whose home was to the immediate left of the Waterford Water Cure), then Calvin Farrar, and then Carl Lorenz (see later entry in the 


present text; Lorenz was at the Waterford Water Cure). 
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“By the reques' tafe Renee 9ois snc 
a ‘ei Weterford. we are authorized to request you to 
Fe ae are Sans ot tis acy Wh an 
address, on such subject as you may choose to se- 
lect, though we may perhaps take the liberty to sug- 
gest the pleasure it would afford us to listen to you 
on the subject of Anti Slavery. Your noble interest 
and widely extended reputation for Anti-Slavery 
sentiments together with the present aspect of the 
enterprise, would render such an address pre-emi- 
nently interesting at this time. 

“We may express also the personal pleasure it 
would give us to see yourself and Mrs. Fessenden in 
Waterford. 

“We sincerely hope that it will be compatible 
with your other duties and health to comply with 
our request. If so you would oblige many friends 
and we should be glad to be informed of the time as 
early as convenient that we may give the requisite 
notice. 

“With Sincere Esteem, 

“We are Very respectfully yours, 

“Thomas H. Gage 

“C. Farrar” 





hreiinessaser iis : | 
ings, and methods of treatment, by that airiak 
hearted gentleman and thoroughly eciuicgest physi- 
cian, Dr. W.P. Shattuck. 

“Mr. Farrar was a great reformer in his day, al- 
ways engaged in two great reforms, temperance 
and anti-slavery. He was present at all the impor- 
tant gatherings in this whole region where these 
questions were discussed. He was an easy, fluent 
speaker and interested an audience better than most 


” 


men. 


The Waterford Water Cure Proposed 

Early in 1847, following his return from Dr. Rob- 
ert Wesselhoeft’s facility in Brattleboro, Calvin 
Farrar proposed to open a similar institution in 
Waterford. It could, he reasoned, be a source of 
profit to him and a boon to mankind. By this time 
Farrar had assembled a small library of books on the 
subject and was set to go. But, first, he had to seek a 
physician to administer the cure to the patients. 


" Letter (by an amanuensis; not in the hand of either Gage or Farrar), preserved in the Joseph Palmer and Phebe Beech Fessenden papers, 


Bowdoin College. 


As now quoted from a reprint, published in 1986 and annotated by Rev. Don L. McAllister, pp. 38-39. 
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Chapter 6 


Dr. E.A. Kittredge 





A Partner in the Water Cure 

In 1847 Dr. E. A. Kittredge,’ of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, was invited by Calvin Farrar to join in the op- 
eration and profits of the new water cure establish- 
ment in Waterford. Kittredge was well known as a 
lecturer and raconteur, and rarely stayed in one 
place for a long time. 

Edward Augustus Kittredge, usually referred to 
in print as E.A. Kittredge, was born in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts on July 31, 1810.” He attended Bowdoin 
College in Maine, and in 1831 he was granted the 
degree of Medical Doctor from that institution. 

On January 1, 1832 he married Susan Smith (No- 
vember 18, 1809-September 21, 1854), daughter of 
Nicholas Smith and Rebecca Sears Smith of Paris, 
Maine. The History of Paris (p. 727) notes that Dr. 
and Mrs. Kittredge resided in Salem, Lynn, and 
Boston over the years, although they lived in other 
locations as well. He was best known as a resident 
of Lynn, where he lived and practiced medicine for 
a long period of time. 


The Kittredge Family 

E.A. Kittredge and Susan Smith had six children: 

1. Caroline Augusta (“Carie,” “Cary,” or 
“Cady”), was born in Dover, Vermont, July 4, 1833. 

2. Edward Augustus, Jr., was born in Lynn, Au- 
gust 1, 1835, and died in April 1836. 

3. Anstis Maria, was born on February 20, 1837, 
and died June 9, 1838. 

4. Anna Maria (“Annie”), was born September 5, 
1840. She became a teacher in Lynn. 

5. Henry Gardner Wright (“Harry”) was born 
August 4, 1843. He became a superintendent of an 


oil works at Petrolia, in Canada. His wife, Jennie, 
was from Petrolia. The couple had two daughters, 
Ella and Anna Maria. 

6. Benjamin Franklin, born October 2, 1849. He 
also became a superintendent of an oil works at 
Petrolia. He married Sophia Lancaster of Petrolia, 
April 27, 1876. The couple had one son, Edward 
Lancaster. 

In June 1860, Dr. E.A. Kittredge married Mrs. 
Eliza Wilson of Lynn, Massachusetts. This union 
produced no children. 


Kittredge Becomes a Hydropathist 

In the 1840s E.A. Kittredge, M.D. practiced regu- 
lar (or allopathic) medicine in Lynn, from his office 
in a structure familiarly known as Gothic Cottage. 
Outspoken almost to a fault, he seems to have either 
been liked or disliked intensely, depending upon a 
person’s relationship to him. 

The doctor was a popular lecturer and a frequent 
contributor to The Chronotype, a Lynn paper which 
seems to have been an outlet for his opinions. Later, 
he was to state that it was second only to The Water- 
Cure Journal in the amount of good information it 
carried on the subject of hydropathy. 

Perhaps inspired by Drs. Robert and Wilhelm 
Wesselhoeft, who practiced the water cure in the 
Boston area in the early 1840s, Kittredge, who al- 
ways had an eye open for new ideas, determined to 
learn more about the new process. On November 1, 
1845 he left the shores of America and sailed to Eu- 
rope, landing in England. In Liverpool on Novem- 
ber 18, 1845 he met up with some acquaintances 
from home, the Hutchinson family singers, who 


BAA! Kittredge is not to be confused with Asaph Kittredge, M.D. (1793-1868), who practiced medicine in Paris, Maine circa 1815-1866. 
: Biographical information from The Kittredge Family In America, pp. 115, 116. Medical Obituaries... (see bibliography) gives his nativity 
date as 1811; the records of the Medical School of Maine (at Bowdoin College) state July 1811. 
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The Waterford Water Cure 





View in the 1920s of the Lake House (extreme right, partially visible), former home of the Waterford 
Water Cure. The former residence of Daniel Brown is shown at the center. 


. So AEP IPT 


MWarers o#p Te. 92, 





The waterfront in Waterford, Maine photographed in the 1920s. Now known as Keoka Lake, the body of 
water was earlier known as Tom Pond, Thomas Pond, and Thomas Lake. This waterfront was located not 
far from the Lake House (not visible but a few hundred yards behind the white building at the center). (East- 
ern Illustrating Company, Belfast, Maine, post card photograph) 
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were known for their ballads, including The Spider 
and the Fly (the crafty spider invites the naive fly 
into its parlor, etc.). 

Soon, Dr. Kittredge left England and arrived in 
Germany, where he enjoyed a tourist’s standard 
pleasures along the Rhine River, and then took the 
obligatory (for an incipient hydropathist) lengthy 
side trip to Grafenberg. While in that alpine village 
he became a disciple of Priessnitz, and shortly 
thereafter came back to America, where he was all 
set to give the Wesselhoefts and others strong com- 
petition. At first, he practiced the water cure in 
Lynn, but, despite numerous lectures he gave on the 
marvelous new form of therapy, his roster of pa- 
tients was less than he had anticipated. Still, those 
who partook of his services were said to have re- 
ceived the expected relief. 


Better Than Onions 

The Lynn Pioneer, December 31, 1846, carried a 
testimonial from one of Dr. Kittredge’s water cure 
patients: 

“DYSPEPSIA, &c.: I promised myself long ago 
that if I ever wrote another article, it should be de- 
voted to the praises of cold water as a remedy for 
the ills of the body. But I feel that all the praises I 
might bestow upon its healing and soothing virtues 
would not have had that convincing and powerful 
effect upon the mind, that a simple experience 
would; so I have concluded to relate, in as plain and 
brief a manner as possible, my history under the 
hydropathic treatment. 

“On the 23d of November, 1845, I contracted a 
violent cold, which caused inflammation of the 
chest and prostration of my digestive organs. I re- 
sorted to sweating, emetics, pills &c., and not suc- 
ceeding, I called in a respectable physician, who did 
all he could to remove the disease. In vain were all 
the medicines taken—in vain were all the efforts 
used to restore me to health. Dyspepsia and all its 
horrors were upon me, and my sufferings were in- 
tense. I could not rest day or night; all was dark and 
gloomy—life seemed a burden. My stomach would 
reject almost anything I would eat, and that which 
remained created pain and distress. I could not sit 
long enough to read a short paragraph in a paper, 
without feeling great pain. In short, I was a poor, 
weak, debilitated creature, and began to despair of 
being restored to health again. I lingered along in 
this way until the last of February 1846. 

“I had heard of the wonderful cures performed 
by water; the remedy was at hand, and all I wanted 


was a man of skill to apply it. Dr. E.A. Kittredge had 
gone in search of this skill—and found it—and as 
soon as he arrived from Europe I called upon him 
and related my case to him. He said he could, by the 
aid of water, restore me. He ordered, in the first 
place, a discharge of all my former agents; which 
order I immediately complied with by throwing 
away about fifty pills and various other drugs and 
medicines. I must give up the use of tea and coffee, 
tobacco (if I used it), and all stimulating substances. 
I must take a ‘wet sheet’ every morning—wear a 
‘wet jacket’ and use the ‘sitz-bath’ (sitting in cold 
water) twice a day, with all the exercise I might feel 
disposed to take. I followed his instructions to the 
letter, and in a fortnight I felt like a new man. It 
seemed as though a heavy burden was removed 
from me, and life appeared new and beautiful 
again. So great was my joy that I would run, jump, 
skip, and hop like a young buck. I was continually 
speaking and singing of the virtues of cold water. 

“But Iam wandering. I continued the ‘wet sheet’ 
four weeks, and wore my jacket day and night for 
eight weeks. In about six weeks after I adopted the 
treatment I began to experience a ‘crisis.’ The water 
in which I rinsed my jacket was quite green, and 
would appear so after changing the water three or 
four times; and after the green substances appeared 
to be out of the system, the jacket, or water, began 
to draw with more force, until my body, or as much 
of it as the jacket covered, was completely covered 
with the humor. I continued the treatment until the 
ninth of June, when I felt relieved of all my bad 
symptoms, and health resumed her sway. 

“T have tried water in a number of instances dur- 
ing the summer, and find it a ‘sovereign balm’ for 
wounded parts. I was afflicted with inflammation 
of the eyes; I applied cold water poultices, and the 
inflammation disappeared. Onions and other things 
were recommended, but water was the most simple 
and easy remedy. And now let me once more urge 
upon all who are sick and suffering, to try the 
hydropathic treatment and be sound. 

“W.A. Fraser 

“December 3, 1846” 


The Worth of the Water Cure 
In January 1851 Dr. Kittredge, in a commentary 
published in The Water-Cure Journal (p. 2), either in- 
tended to give the impression that he had been 
practicing the water cure for a long time or, more 
likely, sought to inform his readers that the many 
cases he had handled by regular means over a long 
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Chapter 7 


The Waterford Water Cure Opens 





An April 1847 Notice in the Tribune 

Having returned early in the year from Dr. 
Wesselhoeft’s water cure in Brattleboro imbued 
with the desire to benefit mankind by opening a 
similar establishment in Waterford, and having en- 
listed the support of E.A. Kittredge, M.D., Calvin 
Farrar was ready for business shortly thereafter. 
Apparently, the name Hydropathic Institute or 
Hydropathic Institution was decided upon, but 
there was no standardization. In years to come the 
facility would operate under many different names. 

The following notice is said to have appeared in 
the New York Tribune, April 1847:' 

“WATERFORD (Me.) ESTABLISHMENT 

“Dr. E. A. KITTREDGE. an eminent practitioner, 
formerly of Physic, and more recently of Water 
Cure, at Lynn, Mass., has just opened, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. C. Farrar, a spacious Hydropathic In- 
stitute at Waterford, Maine, in the midst of the 
grandest mountain scenery, on the road from Port- 
land to the White Mountains, where the springs 
cannot be excelled for coldness and purity. Board 
and treatment $6 per week; passage from Boston $2. 
Knowing Dr. Kittredge, we believe this will soon be 
one of the most eminently successful establishments 
in the country. 

“We have heard very favorable accounts of Dr. 
Kittredge, and regret having not received [reports 
of] some cases which he intended to send to us, but 
was too much engaged with patients, &c. at the time.” 


The First Prospectus 
About the same time, Kittredge and Farrar is- 
sued this printed prospectus: 
“The subscribers propose opening a Hydro- 
pathic Institution in Waterford, Maine, on the Ist of 


May. In announcing this intention they feel assured 
that they shall meet with a hearty response from the 
intelligent and unprejudiced of every class. The sick 
and suffering more especially will learn with satis- 
faction of this movement, and be deeply interested 
in its success. Hydropathy is no longer an experi- 
ment. Its unparalleled success in Europe and this 
country, endorsed by some of the most distin- 
guished names in the medical profession, by the 
most intelligent portion of the public press, and 
above all by thousands of enthusiastic friends who 
have experienced its almost miraculous power in 
the removal of disease, proves that its claims are 
well-founded. Establishments have sprung up un- 
der the patronage of governments all over Europe 
and are rapidly multiplying throughout the United 
States. 

“It is believed no place in New England affords 
superior natural advantages for such an Institution 
than Waterford, Maine. It is significantly and 
rightly named. It abounds in the most beautiful and 
varied mountain and lake scenery. Its springs are 
numerous, and in coldness and purity all that can be de- 
sired. It is situated equidistant between Portland 
and the White Mountains, being about 45 miles 
from each place. It is readily accessible by railroad 
or steamboat from Boston as far as Portland, and 
thence by stage. 

“Arrangements have been made by which 25 
miles of the route from Portland to Waterford will 
be made by the most attractive inland steamboat 
navigation. Passengers from Boston by the Eastern 
Railroad will then be able to accomplish the dis- 
tance in from eight to 10 hours time. At present the 
fare by steamboat to Portland and thence by stage to 
Waterford is two dollars. In order to render the ben- 


' As quoted in The Water Cure In America, 1849, p. 267. No day date was given for the newspaper article. The credit was given as follows: 
“The following notice is from the New York Tribune, of (we believe) April 1847.” 
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ITREI DGE snr ae ers FARRAR, at 
tt Maine, till the 1st of May, after which 
the gddrest of both will be at Waterford. All com- 
munications should be post-paid. 

“Patients should provide themselves with the 
following articles—viz: Two or three woolen blan- 
kets, and as many comforters; two coarse cotton 
sheets, and a half dozen or more coarse crash tow- 
els; one coarse linen sheet 6-4 yds. wide and long, 
and one syringe. Any or all of the above articles may 
be obtained at the Establishment. 

“E.A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 

“C. FARRAR” 


Property Acquired 

On May 1, 1847, Kittredge and Farrar exchanged 
documents with landowner Daniel Brown, of 
Waterford, and acquired the property on which the 
Waterford Water Cure would be established. The 
price paid was $1,200 in the form of two $500 notes, 
to be paid as follows: $500 plus interest one year 
from the date of the agreement, and the remaining 
$500 plus interest five years from the date. Appar- 
ently, the interest to be charged amounted to the 
$200 difference between $1,200 and two principal 
payments of $500 each. 

The property was described as follows:' 

“A certain messuage [dwelling and connected 
lands] situate in said Waterford upper village in 
said county of Oxford, described and bounded as 





a stake standing on the common in front o 
house, thence north thirty degrees east, ine mate 
and fifteen links, thence north twenty three degrees 
west, on the southerly side of said valley road, to the 
center of said brook, thence up the center of the 
brook to the bound first mentioned, being twenty 
six rods, containing by estimation two acres and 
forty five square rods, be the same more or less not 
meaning or intending to be accountable for any 
claim which may be brought in consequence of the 
land in front of the house having been enclosed.” 


Elizabeth Peabody Writes a Letter 

The following letter from Elizabeth P. Peabody to 
The Christian Register bears the date May 1, 1847.’ 
Inasmuch as the letter encloses a prospectus, is 
dated on the opening of the Waterford Water Cure, 
and reads like an advertisement, it is likely that 
Miss Peabody was not a disinterested observer of 
the Waterford scene, but had some type of con- 
nection to either Farrar or Kittredge: 

“For the Register. 

“My Dear Friend: 

“T see that Mr. F.* has succeeded in his design of 
engaging Dr. Kittredge to go to Waterford, and they 
have got out their prospectus, which I send you 
herewith. In many respects I think this establish- 
ment will be superior to all the other hydropathic 
establishments. No one can spring from a more dis- 
interested spirit. Though I hope it will make money, 


» Record of deeds, Oxford County, Maine. Book 75, p. 317 (deed of mortgage), and Book 77, p. 224. 


* Born in 1815, Gerry became a prominent local attorney, town officer, and, later, representative in the State Legislature and, still later, 
in Congress. By 1875 he had moved to Portland, where he continued his law practice. Gerry’s name recurs several times in connection 
with the present study (see index). He is not to be confused with his grandfather, the similarly-named governor of Massachusetts, for 
whose congressional district map-making activities the term gerrymander (Gerry + mander, from salamander) was coined. 

* As quoted in Notes on the History of Waterford, 1913, pp. 32-36. Certain footnotes to the letter appearing in the 1913 quotation of the work 
are by the editor, Thomas Hovey Gage, Jr. (son of Thomas H. Gage, M.D., a friend of Calvin Farrar), and are specifically identified as 
such. Gage writes: “Elizabeth Palmer Peabody born May 16, 1804; passed her early life in Salem; taught in Boston 1822-1849; studied 
Greek with Emerson; assistant to Bronson Alcott and Dr. Channing; one of her sisters married Nathaniel Hawthorne; another married 
Horace Mann; introduced kindergarten system of instruction into the United States; edited and published much; died Jan. 3, 1894. A 
frequent visitor in Waterford. See the commemoration of the centenary of her birth in Kindergarten Review, May 1904.” 

* Gage’s footnote: “Mr. Calvin Farrar graduated at Bowdoin College, 1834, and entered upon a course of theology at Cambridge. He 
experienced so much benefit from the ‘Water Cure’ at Brattleboro, that he was led to establish one at Waterford which proved successful 
for a few years.” 
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mercenary considerations did not originate it.' Mr. 
F. felt that the water cure gave him a new hope of 
life, when he had the best reasons for believing the 
old one was expiring. From a feeble stock—he is a 
very example of ruddy health—he looks as if dis- 
ease never touched him, and he says he feels so. 

“He saw his native town had the greatest advan- 
tages of scenery and water, and he cast his eyes on 
Dr. Kittredge. —Then Dr. Kittredge was in a flour- 
ishing practice. He gives up the certainty of a large 
income from an extensive practice, gained while he 
was an allopathic physician, and retained since he 
became hydropathic, by his success in that mode, 
under all the disadvantages of his present situation 
in Lynn. I know of no similar instance of a disinter- 
ested sacrifice, for Dr. K. is not of the temperament 
of Mr. F. and his faith borrows nothing from consti- 
tutional sanguineness. He goes because he believes 
it to be his duty to give himself the water privileges 
of Waterford; and with no expectation of being bet- 
ter off in a pecuniary way. 

“Now I must speak of Waterford. You know I 
was there several weeks last summer. It is a spot of 
wonderful beauty—there are four villages—each of 
which lies round a lake of its own and under moun- 
tains of its own. The mountains are abrupt and 
wooded to their tops, with splendid rocks upon 
them. I went up one, from which I could see that 
long chain of lakes including the Sebago, which ex- 
tend—I should think forty miles or more, opening 
into each other, and upon which there is to be a 
chain of steamboats next summer. But that was but 
one view from the mountain, which I circum- 
ambulated entirely, and from every side overlooked 
a marvelous prospect. Such a line of mountains 
circled the horizon!—their forms—their tints, I shall 
never forget. 

“The harvest was just in—not quite in. The very 
beauty of these prospects is enough to cure patients 
of a certain temperament of ‘any ill that flesh is heir 


to,” nor need you go up mountains to see this 
beauty. The roads themselves present, at every 
point, the most beautiful landscapes. I rode a great 
deal with one of the inhabitants, who is near an el- 
emental being as any other mortal creature I ever 
knew, who was a kind of human expression of the 
scenery, which she loved as if she was part and par- 
cel of it—as she is. 

“The second day I was there, she carried me to a 
house from whose door I could see seven huge 
lakes—and such enchanting woods—sweeping 
over hills and down dales with a gorgeousness of 
color that would have put Allston‘ into despair. 
Nay, he could not have looked at it—for he told me 
once that here were scenes he had not strength of 
body or mind to look at, they so overflowed with 
suggestions of beauty. I thought of this one day 
when I was riding with my friend from South to 
North Waterford, and we passed along a road 
which overlooked a valley, in which two old ladies 
lived, who certainly had the bower which of all I 
ever saw best imaged the richness we imagine of 
primeval Paradise. That day I went to the house 
where the Rev. Mr. Stone of Salem was born and 
bred.° It is very high—very near heaven—and I am 
sure I could not but think that to such a devout crea- 
ture, that place must have been such a teacher as no 
foreign university could compare to, and teach him 
more of men, than all the sages can.° 

“Another advantage. The people seem to have 
been formed by their scenery. I saw nothing that 
looked like poverty. But all was keen industry and 
cheerful sobriety; I found poetic genius there, ‘plain 
living, high thinking,” and it seemed to me a higher 
order of thought prevailed there than in any coun- 
try place I ever saw. All the people are farmers, and 
I saw no vulgarity. I took tea at houses where no 
domestics were kept, and there was elegance and 
refinement, for there was simplicity and self-respect 
and gentle manners. 


' This perhaps naive view of Calvin Farrar having purely altruistic motives is at divergence with Farrar’s intent to make a fortune; see 
below, Farrar’s letter to Humphrey Cousens, February 3, 1850. However, it is probably the case that Farrar’s intentions were mostly 
altruistic. He was well regarded and seems to have been a fine gentleman. 

? A phrase loosely adapted from Hamlet, III, i, 56. The same phrase was later used in a statement by another person, issued by the 


Waterford Water Cure on July 20, 1848, to which refer. 
° Gage’s footnote: “Probably Miss Hannah Hawkins.” 
* George Washington Allston, noted 19th-century artist. 


> Gage’s footnote: “Stone Hill, Gambo District.” QDB note: Thomas D. Stone, D.D., a son of Deacon Solomon Stone and Hepzibah 
Treadwell (who came from Groton, Massachusetts), was born in 1799; he married Laura Poor. 


© From The Tables Turned, St. 4, by William Woodworth (1770-1850). 


” From Written in London, September 1802 (actually written in 1807), by Wordsworth. 
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d, and to the eat ae of all three. 
er hie is digression. My point is, go to 
Waterford. Brattleborough is beautiful, exceed- 
ingly; I know—but Waterford lakes surpass those of 
Brattleboro’ meadows; and Chesterfield mountain 
is but one, while the mountains in and about 
Waterford are legion.’ 

“Finally, it is cheaper than anyone else; a consid- 
eration to poor students. Would I could go with you 
and lave myself in those satin waters, and lift up my 
eyes again to those beautiful skies, and upon those 
grand landscapes. I told you Waterford had its poets. 
Isend you one piece that is in point with my subject.” 


Kittredge Writes to the Editor 

A weekly newspaper, the Oxford Democrat, June 1, 
1847 (p. 2), carried this letter from Dr. E.A. Kittredge: 

“Mr. Editor: 

“All the editors, in common with nearly all of the 
intelligent people in this and the old country, are 
now in favor of the hydropathic or ‘cold water cure’ 
plan of treating diseases. I venture, though some- 
what of a stranger, to address you on this, to me, at 
least, all absorbing subject. The restoration of the 
shattered and enfeebled invalid, who for years has 
not known the pleasure of existence, to a state of 
health and enjoyment, is certainly a matter of no 
small moment. This, as you well know, has long 
been a desideratum, the ‘faculty’ have in vain tried 
to supply, with medicines, &c., —in fact, the intelli- 
gent portion of them have long since abandoned the 





weighed iv il bpd ati prow aT eee 
ergies. This impulse, which medicine cannot give, is 
found in the hydropathic process. The stimuli of 
cold water, &c., being NATURALLY adapted to the 
human system. 

“Persons troubled with chronic diseases are, al- 
most invariably, so afflicted with nervous irritabil- 
ity, that every attempt to give them drugs—ALL of 
which are irritants—makes them worse—by still 
farther destroying the equilibrium of the nervous 
system. Water, on the contrary, is one of the most 
soothing and quieting agents in the known world, 
and when properly applied will quiet pain better 
than any preparation of opium—a drug so poison- 
ous, and now, alas, so necessary to cover up the ig- 
norance of the physician. 

“In conclusion, I would say that after a fair and 
impartial investigation into the merits of the ‘cold 
water cure,” in 15 months practice of the same, that 
in my opinion, it is THE thing, ‘nothing else,’ for the 
restoration of the unfortunately invalid—the thing 
which physicians ‘have long sought,’ but—till re- 
cently—‘never found’; but though many have ‘died 
without the sight,’ there are now a host, springing 
up ‘born of the WATER and of the spirit,’ who are 
doing a work for suffering humanity that ne’er was 
done before, and through whose instrumentality 
the ‘leper,’ if not the leopard, may change his spots, 
the lame, and the halt be made to walk, and all the 
mighty hosts ‘chronics’ be made to shout for joy.* 
More anon. 


' William Miller (February 15, 1782-December 20, 1849), leader of the Adventist movement, gathered about him followers, known as 
Millerites to their detractors, who shared his belief, allegedly revealed by the Bible, that Christ was to return to earth in 1843, a time later 
refined to between March 1843 and March 1844, and still later to October 22, 1844. Believers neglected their work and other worldly 
activities and concentrated upon the hoped-for Second Coming. Christ failed to materialize on schedule, and the movement, which 
peaked during the 1842-1844 years, began a decline, although there was still time for Miller to organize the Adventist Church (in 1845) 
and attract many participants, primarily from Protestant sects. Apparently, Miss Peabody witnessed numerous Waterford citizens 
neglecting ordinary labor and other pursuits, a negative observation in an otherwise overwhelmingly positive endorsement of the area. 
> Apparently, competition was felt with Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft’s famous water cure establishment in Brattleboro, Vermont. Waterford 
is on Thomas Pond, name later changed to Lake Keoka. 
: , ihe word “cold” was dropped in most later mentions of the Waterford enterprise. 

“Long sought, but never found”—loosely adapted from On My Thirty-sixth Year, St. 10, Lord Byron (1788-1824); “Died without the 
sight”—a popular expression in the mid-19th century; in the present work it recurs in an 1870 biography of Josiah Prescott, M.D., towhich 
refer. It may trace its origin to Moses almost dying without the sight of the Promised Land; he had a glimpse of it just before his death; 
cf. Deuteronomy 34:4-5; “The halt be made to walk” —loosely from Isaiah 35:5-6; “Leopard may change his spots”—from Jeremiah 13:23. 
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The Waterford Water Cure 





“E.A. KITTREDGE. 
“Waterford Water Cure House 
“May 27, 1847.” 


True to the best tradition of combining “news” 
with advertising, the same issue carried this adver- 
tisement on page 3: 


HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION 

AT WATERFORD, MAINE 

The subscribers have opened an Institution at the 
above place where they have every facility for car- 
rying on the water cure, and where patients, 
troubled with any kind of curable disease, can be 
relieved of their burdens. 

Terms—Six dollars per week. 

Each patient is requested to bring two Comforts, 
two Blankets, two white Sheets, and several coarse 
Towels. 

E.A. KITTREDGE 

C. FARRAR 

Waterford, May 27th, 1847 


Another Letter From Kittredge 

The Oxford Democrat, June 15, 1847 (p. 2), printed 
another letter from Kittredge, first noting: “The fol- 
lowing letter was intended for our last number, but 
we received it too late an hour for insertion”: 

“WATERFORD PLAINS WATER CURE 
HOUSE, 

“June 7th, 1847. 

“Dear Sir: My last communication appears, by 
the punctuation, as if written after a ‘very hasty 
plate of soup.’ I beg you will not mind my stops. I 
am careless, very, in my writing, but the compositor 
‘makes mine infirmities greater than they are.” 

“You will be pleased to learn, and perhaps some 
of your readers, that our project of establishing a 
water cure, in Maine, succeeded beyond our most 
sanguine expectations—one house being full and 
another nearly all engaged. And what is more 
pleasing still, they all appear to be enjoying them- 
selves and to be doing well. If | could have had ‘my 
pick,’ which I cannot often do, I could not have se- 
lected a better behaved set, or those more agreeable 
as inmates. They represent the different towns radi- 
ating from your central shire, as well as some in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. I must say they 
come up to the work much better than I expected, 


' From Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, IV, iii, 85. 


and face a wet sheet, or sitz bath, as a sailor would a 
‘northeaster.’ 

“T understand some of the ‘faculty’ think I am 
‘crazy,’ because I ‘owned up,’ the other day at P. 
[probably Portland], to the hastening on their wind- 
ing way of some of my former patients by medi- 
cines. I opine it would not be considered any mark 
of their [word indistinct] to have them own as 
much! Anyhow, it is a lamentable fact that medi- 


_ cines kill, as well as cure; and the danger of killing, 


even by mistake, is enough to deter folks from us- 
ing it, to say nothing of the danger arising from the 
ignorant boldness of the half informed stripling, 
who deals out his poisons as heedlessly as the toper 
or rum seller does rum, and apparently regardless 
of the consequences. 

“A good, honest physician, however, who un- 
derstands his profession—you'll find but few such 
now—who continues to practice medicine, is an 
honor to society, and a useful man; for he can do 
much to relieve the distresses of his fellow beings, 
with well selected medicines. Of such no one will 
ever hear me speak slightingly, although I would 
repudiate their mode of practice, knowing as I doa 
better way of curing disease, and fain would have 
them try it. 

“Aye, lam convinced that our best physicians 
have only to test the merits of the water cure to be- 
come convinced themselves of its superior efficacy. 
Why won't they? It is harmless, they say! Are we 
justified in using violent means, when simple ones 
will answer better? A word to the wise is sufficient. 

“Yours in haste for the good of the true. 

“E.A. KITTREDGE.” 


The Water Cure Satirized 

The Oxford Democrat, July 20, 1847, carried the 
following article on the front page. While it had 
nothing to do with the Waterford Water Cure, read- 
ers no doubt believed that the curative methods 
used there were the same. The writer painted an 
unflattering picture of the process: 

“THE WATER CURE: We have read various so- 
ber, methodical matter-of-fact descriptions of the 
way in which people are washed clean from disease 
with the ‘Water Cure’ establishments; but here is 
one, supplied by a victim at Brattleboro for the New 
Haven Herald, which does up the process in a vivid, 
graphic, humorous kind of way, highly effective, 
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in walks a figure with shaggy hair and bare and 
brawny arms, who shakes the slumberer and rouses 
him with the hollow spoken words, ‘Your bod! is 
ready.’ 

“Your bath is ready, he means, without the po- 
liteness of asking. ‘Are you ready for your bod?’ As 
inexorable as fate he stands, with a miserable victim 
who rises and denudes until no covering but his 
skin shields his shrinking nerves from the chill air 
through the open window. 

“The tormentor then strips the bed and spreads 
first a blanket, then over it a thick sheet just wet in 
water 46 degrees Fahrenheit. Upon this the shiver- 
ing patient, with his whole surface in a state of 
goose-fleshishness, extends his length, and feels 
himself instantly enveloped in its heart-chilling 
folds. Then blanket after blanket is laid over and 
tucked in, until he takes the form, and has some- 
what the feeling, of an Egyptian mummy, just dead 
and cold, bound hand and foot, and wrapped up for 
the tomb. 

“He is then left to his own reflections and the re- 
active powers of nature. He considers that if the 
building should take fire he would probably, in his 
helpless condition, be roasted alive, and makes up 
his mind that he would not mind roasting much, 
providing it were in warm fire. Soon, however, na- 
ture rallies her forces, and the blood vessels are in 
excited action. First, the surface of the body be- 
comes warm, the sheet, then everything is heated to 
the steaming point, and there ensues a most sooth- 
ing, sweet, and heart-softening sensation, in which 
he again falls asleep, and dreams of paradise and a 


fa ives his eCUsE ate pai 


throws a blanket over the head, and says, ‘Follow me.’ 
With one eye open, docile as a lamb led to the sacri- 
fice, feeling like a fool, and looking just like Lazarus 
coming out of the grave, goes slip-shod downstairs, 
seats himself in a tub of water at 72 degrees, where 
a bucketful is pounced over him, two rough hands 
rub him well. ‘But that is nothing—that ain’t.’ 

“Before him is the terrible plunge bath, 14 feet by 
20, and four or four-and-a-half deep, its surfaces so 
clear that it seems only a tank of air with a slight 
emerald tinge. Vain imagination! That liquid is as 
real as rock and as cold as the double extract of ice- 
bergs, and into that—wretched mortal—must 
plunge. So here goes; one splash, then he rises to the 
top, feeling an icicle thrust through his heart. Out he 
scrambles, and back again to the half-bath, which 
now feels like hot water, to be again rubbed. Then a 
dry rubbing with a sheet, and he is clothed quickly 
for a walk, and he struts forth to meet the sun; with 
nerves braced up to such a pitch that he cares not 
what he meets. 

“Over hill and through dell he stumps it with 
vigor, till presently the reaction is complete, and he 
feels as if he had swapped himself away for another 
man. If he has even the humblest knowledge of 
whistling he puts it into practice, or speeds along, 
meditating, the first half of his walk, upon the beau- 
ties of nature, and the latter half on the probable 
quantity of breakfast required to satisfy an appetite 
that has become more shark-like than human.” 

Meanwhile the advertisements for the Hydro- 
pathic Institution at Waterford, Maine continued in 
the Oxford Democrat for a number of weeks, and af- 
ter 1847 were discontinued for a long span of time. 





* From bad, German for bath; pronounced “bod.” The Brattleboro facility was run by a German-born physician, Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft. 
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Chapter 8 


Life at the Water Cure in 1847 





Aurora Porter’s Correspondence 

Preserved by the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety is a series of letters between Aurora F. Porter, 
age 31 in 1847, and her husband Oliver. A resident 
of Lynn, Massachusetts and a neighbor of Dr. 
Kittredge and his family, Aurora, quite ill with an 
open sore or tumor (and possibly other maladies), is 
persuaded that the Waterford Water Cure will 
cause her to regain health. As a patient during the 
first year of the water cure establishment, with a re- 
turn visit in 1848, Mrs. Porter gives a rare insight 
into the workings of the institution. 


Oliver and Aurora Porter 

Oliver Porter was a child of the union of Rever- 
end Huntington Porter and his second wife, Sarah 
Moulton, daughter of Gen. Jonathan Moulton of 
Hampton, New Hampshire. Rev. Huntington Por- 
ter was born on March 27, 1755, graduated from 
Harvard College in 1777, and was ordained a min- 
ister at Rye, New Hampshire in 1784. 

With his first wife, Susanna (daughter of Hon. 
Nathaniel P. Sargent, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
some time Chief Justice of the state), to whom he 
was married until her death in February 1794, and 
his second wife, Sarah, to whom he was married 
from March 1797 until her death in January 1835, he 
had 18 children. They were as follows: 

Samuel Huntington (born July 11, 1787), 
Nathaniel Sargent (May 29, 1789), John (September 
6, 1791), Caroline (October 23, 1793), Maria (Febru- 
ary 12, 1798), Eliphalet (April 25, 1800), Oliver 
(March 3, 1802; a principal in the following corre- 
spondence), Louisa (May 18, 1803), Martha Ruggles 
(June 11, 1805), Susan Sargent (April 12, 1807), 
Sarah Emery (June 2, 1809), Olivia (February 15, 
1811), Huntington (December 4, 1812), Emery 


' Joseph Porter, A Genealogy of the Descendants of Richard Porter, p. 87. 


Moulton (April 1, 1815), Charles Henry (August 7, 
1816; died in the same year), Charles Henry and 
William Henry (twins; September 19, 1817), and 
Elvira (January 11, 1820). 

Oliver Porter had two terms of academic instruc- 
tion at Hampton and Exeter, New Hampshire, with 
the intention of going to college upon completion, 
Poor health intervened, however, and he served as 
a clerk at a Portsmouth, New Hampshire store with 
one of his brothers in 1820 and 1821. Then he went 
to Portland, Maine and clerked for D. & D. Brewer 
for about four years, after which he moved to 
Atkinson, Maine and formed the partnership of 
Porter & Grant, which engaged in the operation of 
a general store. About three years later, he bought 
Grant’s interest, and then continued the business 
for about two and one-half years longer. In 1829 he 
discontinued the selling of liquor, believing it to be 
wrong. Porter later worked as a register of deeds, 
circa 1832. 

On September 2, 1832 he married Aurora Free- 
man Stimson in a ceremony in Palmyra, Maine. 
Aurora was the daughter of Rev. Daniel Stimson, 
who for much of his life was an itinerant Methodist 
minister in Penobscot and Piscataquis counties (he 
was born in York County, Maine; his wife was from 
the Eastman family and was born in Strong, Maine). 
Born on March 16, 1815, she grew into what a gene- 
alogist called “in all respects a splendid specimen of 
womankind.”’ 

Soon after getting married, Oliver Porter started 
a retail business in Levant, Maine, but stayed at it 
for only about two years, when he moved to Lynn, 
Massachusetts, where he built a house and store. 
Oliver and Aurora Porter had four children, the first 
of which, Laura, was born in Levant. The other 
three were born after the couple moved to Lynn. 
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ae 22, 1834.) a 
Helen Maria (Helen) Pexter, age 10, daughter 


of Oliver and Aurora; a quiet and helpful girl. (Born 
in Lynn, January 13, 1837.) 

Huntington (“Hunty”) Porter, age eight, son of 
Oliver and Aurora. (Born in Lynn, April 29, 1839.) 

Eliphalet (“Bub”) Porter, a toddler, age three, son 
of Oliver and Aurora. (Born in Lynn, May 2, 1844.) 

Margaret, the Porter family’s newly-hired, live-in 
Irish housekeeper. 

Bridget, Margaret’s successor. 

Relief Long, Aurora’s sister, who is also a patient 
at the Water Cure. 

Caleb Long, Relief’s husband and father of their 
child, George. 

Cyrus and Sue (also referred to as Susan and 
Susanna), who marry and who board for a time at 
the Porter residence. 

Calvin Farrar, proprietor of the Waterford Water 
Cure. 

E.A. Kittredge, M.D. (nicknamed “Kit” and 
“Noggs”), resident physician at the Water Cure in 
1847. 

Caroline Kittredge, the doctor’s daughter, called 
“Carie,” “Cady,” and “Cary” in correspondence. 

Julia Ireson, a girl from Lynn (whose well-to-do 
parents were in the shoe manufacturing business) 
who is staying at the Waterford Water Cure and 
who may or may not be having a romance with 
Calvin Farrar. 

Others who become self-explanatory (and some 
who don’t) as the stories in the letters unfold. 


Kittredge Tells of Aurora’s Arrival 
Letter from E.A. Kittredge, M.D., signed by 
Kittredge’s nickname “Noggs,” to Oliver Porter, 





your salar Saenieere ‘oamata ts char 
complete. | 

“Oh Oliver I wish you did know enough to come 
down east* & be somebody. Aurora is already be- 
ginning to look up. She joind the ‘merry dance’ last 
night. She’s great on dancing you know! 

“The Massa. Chapter Delegation Lynn Division® 
have made a great sensation in ‘Hydroville’ and all 
the beaus vie with one another in aOR IRE a at- 
tention— ‘I ken’d it would be so.’ 

“Relief [Aurora’s sister] is rather nunish as usual 
yet—but I think she will come right one of these 
days. As for yourself, you must adhere strictly to 
the following rules—till you can leave to cure here 
which if you are wise you'll do as soon as pos- 
sible—viz Have wafers made of graham flour & 
water & nothing else—baked thin & quickly. As 
big round as a drudging box cover & as thick as a 
cent—one & one only which you will eat for your 
breakfast & supper & two for dinner—with a little 
cold water & no other drink. Wash down well ev- 
ery morning in cold water. Take a sitz bath of ten 
minutes at eleven & 4 0 clk.—& wear a bandage 
over the bowels wet in cold water all the time. 
Change it or wetting it—3 or 4 times a day. 

“Now remember— This is not ‘child’s play.’ Your 
case is serious & demands serious attention — do 
this religiously and I will ensure you a cure. 

“My dying & urgent request is that you come 
here immediately—then such times as we will 
have—you get your health & be so happy—ponder 
well. 

“Noggs. 

“[P.S.] Give my bestest love to Mrs. Sanborn, 
Aunt Ruth & tell them I want to see them hugely 
but can’t possibly now.” 











' Biographical dates from Lynn, Mass. Vol. I. Vital Records to 1850. Essex Institute. Page 329. Other information from Joseph Porter, A 


Genealogy of the Descendants of Richard Porter, various pages. 


* Then as now “Down East” (usually capitalized) referred to Maine. At the time Kittredge had every intention of making Waterford his 
permanent home and was encouraging Oliver Porter to relocate to Maine also. 
A reference to the numerous people from Lynn who were in Waterford as Kittredge’s patients at the Water Cure. 
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Aurora Describes Her Journey 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 

“Lynn, July 29, 1847 

“My dear husband 

“The Dr has informed you of our safe arrival at 
Waterford. I will tell you of our journey here, which 
would have been very pleasant if we had been in a 
right state of health to enjoy anything. As it was we 
found it tiresome almost beyond endurance. The 
cars arrived at Portland about 10 & we at the Elm 
Hotel’ at a quarter past 10. We thought best not to 
eat supper so late at night & that we should relish 
our breakfast better for it. We accordingly had our 
names booked to Waterford & took lodging in one 
room. Took breakfast about 5 a.m. and started from 
Portland about 1/2 6 [5:30 a.m.]. 

“The morning was cold, but I did not regret that, 
knowing it would be much more comfortable than 
warm or hot weather for riding. But about the 
middle of the forenoon I began to grow sick and 
before we stopped to dinner I almost fainted, but it 
so happened that one or two passengers had left so 
that Relief & I had the back seat & I took off my bon- 
net and rested myself as well as I could until they 
stopped to dine when I went to bed and called for a 
bowl] of water gruel, though they had most excellent 
dinner prepared for us. It was no loss to me though 
for I was sick, & Relief was little better so she took 
gruel with me. 

“Well after resting about an hour I sent word to 
the stage driver who was very kindly waiting for 
me that I was ready though R. & Julia tried to per- 
suade me to stop and have the Dr come for me the 
next day, but I was unwilling to do so, & we set off 
once more. I felt pretty sick all the afternoon, but the 
fear of being obliged to be left on the way gave me 
courage to get here. We got in about 1/2 5 p.m. and 
I never was more thankful to get to a stopping place 
than I then was. 

“We took a bath & soon went to bed & felt much 
better in the morning. I still feel weak & my head 
troubles me some but am gaining hope. The Dr has 
made no examination himself of my trouble but has 
inquired particulars of the nurse respecting it. 1 am 
wearing wet bandages, taking the dripping sheet. Be- 
ing packed in the sheet is all I shall do for the present. 

“Yesterday I rode about 2 miles with Henry & 
one of the ladies— Today 25 of us went about 4 


miles to a public house and took dinner, had an ex- 
cellent dinner & a fine ride & plenty of cherries 
though they were so sour we could not eat them. 
The gentlemen patients paid the bill. The Dr went 
but Mr [sic] staid at home with Mrs. K. and some of 
the patients who were unable or indisposed to join 
the party. 

“I hope Caleb [Relief’s husband] will not be jeal- 
ous when I inform you and him that Relief had the 
honor of riding in a chaise with Esq. Perry,” the law- 
yer of the village, he’s a fine looking gentleman. 
They have had dancing in the tavern house both 
evenings we have been here though their musician 
has left. They tried to get up a dance on the green 
tonight but did not succeed. 

“It has been rather cold since we have been here, 
or rather yesterday was, today was warmer. We 
find Mr. Farrar very kind indeed; very desirous that 
we should take suitable baths & also suitable exer- 
cise after our baths. He requests me to say to you 
that he thinks I have been a very good woman so far 
and he thinks I shall get on finely & ever so much 
more than that. I have not time to tell you now. 

I shall write again as soon as I get a letter from 
you. I want to see you all very much indeed. How 
is your health and how is my dear baby? Has he 
cried for mother many times? Do take good care of 
him and kiss him every night & morning for me. Is 
Laura steady & careful & Helen kind & Huntington 
does he stay at home any to play with her? 

“I hope you locked the drawers and trunk in the 
clothes press. I forgot them. Give love to Myrick, 
Grandma Smith & all friends. Tell them W. is a 
beautiful place. There is great variety of scenery of 
mountain and plain, hill & valley, lake and stream, 
woodland & cultivated field. It is indeed a lovely 
spot for a summer residence. 

“We are in Mr. Farrar’s house with the Dr’s fam- 
ily. Have one of the front parlors. Mrs. K. occupying 
the other, so you see I do not have to go upstairs 
which I consider a great favor. They are all very 
kind indeed & we shall enjoy ourselves as well as 
we can so far from our families and home. I think 
much of you all. 

“Cary? sends much love to Laura, has a letter 
partly written to her. I want her, L. to write me a 
good long letter soon. I hope you will follow the 
Dr’s prescriptions as nearly as you can for I feel very 


' Elm House, 91-95 Federal St. The 1856 (earliest) edition of The New England Business Directory notes that Charles H. Adams was 
proprietor. At one time this hotel was headquarters for the Maine Stage Co., which served Waterford. 

Sic; actually Elbridge Gerry, Esq., prominent local attorney and, later, congressman. 
. Caroline, daughter of the Kittredges, born in 1833. Also referred to as “Carie” in the present correspondence. 
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anxious about you. Remember me to Margaret 
[Irish live-in housekeeper]. I hope she does well. 
Give love to James, Mrs. Jennings. Mr. & Mrs. 
Hildreth arrived this evening as patients. I wonder 
why they left Mrs. Gove’s?! Give my love to Cyrus. 
I am glad I am out of the way till the excitement is 
over. I suppose they will be married Sunday eve. I 
hope he will have that store. I have written in great 
haste this evening because I went to the party today 
so excuse me till the next time and I may do better. 

“Good night dear Husband. Write soon and ac- 
cept much love. 

“From your affectionate Aurora. 

“P.S. R. requests you let Caleb see this scrawl as 
she has not written him particulars. A.F.P. [Aurora 
F. Porter]” 


Aurora Describes Waterford 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband: 

“Waterford August 1st, 1847 

“Dear Husband 

“I have written to you once since my arrival at 
this place, and if I was as particular as you appear 
to be I should not commence another to you until I 
had recieved [sic] one from you—but supposing the 
children are somewhat desirous of hearing often 
from Mother I consent to write again before hearing 
from you. Though you must suppose I feel very an- 
xious about home. For I assure you ‘there is no place 
like home,’ however beautiful its scenery may ap- 
pear to the eye, & however gay may be the company, 
there is still a longing in the mother’s heart when 
absent from loved ones at home, and even health 
seems hardly worth the sacrifice necessary to be 
made in the mode of practice am pursuing, when put 
in comparison with home & its quiet enjoyments— 

“And yet what enjoyment is there when health 
has deserted one & even the care of ‘home’ becomes 
burdensome beyond endurance. So I alternate be- 
tween my desire to be with you & the hope of re- 
maining here till I feel better able to discharge my 
duties as mistress of a house & family. It is some- 
thing so unusual for me to give up the care of my 
house and family to a stranger that it must be long 
before I become reconciled to it if ever I do—but the 
hope of soon hearing a favorable account of you all 
inspires me with courage to bear the delay with a 
tolerable degree of patience, though I must confess 
I was a little disappointed on the arrival of the last 


mail not to recieve a line from you. I have tried to 
make the best of the case & conclude therefrom that 
it proved you in as good a state of health as when I 
left. Of course you will not expect to hear of any 
alteration in my case so soon—the baths I take 
seem to agree with me. 

“The Dr tells or told Relief that he should make 
an examination of my case soon. It is much as usual. 
I walk as much as I feel able to, i.e. to the fountain 
immediately after rising from the packing sheet & 
by the time I get back breakfast is ready, then I exer- 
cise before & after my dripping sheet, which I take 
about eleven. Soon as we are rested dinner is 
served, then during the afternoon walks & the drip- 
ping sheet complete the day’s employment. I wear 
the bandages constantly but do not like the feeling 
of them very well. 

[Marginal note:] “Mr. Farrar seems almost like a 
brother to us all. He always has a cheery word or 
good advice for us when we see him. 

[Letter continues on second page:] “The Dr has 
now I believe 24 patients or thereabouts, perhaps 
more, some very sick and others not very well, but 
with the exception of some grumbling all are pretty 
happy. He is the same as ever, sometimes so good 
you hardly know what to think of him & then all ‘off 
the hooks” as the saying is, but he is governed en- 
tirely by impulse & that is all one must think of. He 
is always kind to us, though, but you know him, 
and he has much to try his patience here. I should 
not be surprised if he sometime returned to Lynn. 

“This is a very pleasant place for a summer re- 
treat, but in winter must be very dull, especially af- 
ter the berries are gone. He scolds a great deal be- 
cause the patients will not take the trouble to pick 
them, but contrives to get some for himself pretty 
often. I have not been out yet berrying. Have 
thought they would hardly repay the fatigue they 
would cost me, although we or they have been pre- 
vented by the rains we have had since we came & 
no one wants to pick berries or anything else in the 
rain. The weather has been very cold and much of 
the time damp since we have been here. It has 
rained most all day today (Sunday) & a lady tells 
me that she has been here four Sundays & it has 
rained every one of them—I would not complain 
only it is so bad about our walking for exercise— 
and we all take our meals out at the other house, 
rain or shine. 


' A prominent New York City practitioner of the water cure, later known as Mary S. Gove Nichols, who at one time lived in Lynn. She 
is also mentioned later in the Porter correspondence. Also see 19th-century bibliography among appendices. 


. Irresponsible. 
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but none of us could be convinced or converted 
from the error of those opinions we hold and which 
appear to us to be the right ones. 

“Oh dear how I am scribbling on & fear you will 
wish I would say less or something more to the 
point. I am not entirely free from home-sickness, 
but what is worse I fear wet sheets and bandages 
will not effect a cure of that disease. The only rem- 
edy I know of is frequent accounts from home of 
your safety and health. I don’t know as this will be 
worth the cost to you, but I wanted to write to you 
as I had not the satisfaction of seeing you. 

“T have been interrupted so many times this af- 
ternoon and evening that I shall not fill this sheet— 
it isn’t nearly half past ten & this must be mailed 
before six in the morning or I cannot send it till 
Wednesday. The mail comes up 3 times a week & 
leaves as many times. 

“Our room is in one of the front parlors as I told 
you before, opposite Mrs. Kittredge, and a very spa- 
cious, convenient room & we have quite a number 
of callers during the day among the patients, and 
Julia sits with us much of the time, & of course Mr. 
Farrar calls often, so I do not get much time to write. 
After all I have nothing to do. We cannot yet decide 
how the case will turn with Mr. F. and Julia. They 
are evidently much pleased with each other & time 
alone can determine. The White Mountain party 
sets off this week if at all. I believe there is some 
doubt of their going after all. It is considered a te- 
dious jaunt. 

“Well I have been thinking of my baby & other 
children most of the time since I have been writing, 
& yet I have not mentioned them before. I do hope 
they are well and happy and trying to be good chil- 
dren. I think of them a great deal & hope I shall get 
well soon and come home to them. Tell them not to 
learn any naughty ways during my absence but try 
to improve & assist each other in doing what is right 
& proper in all cases. Laura must write to me soon 
& Helen must write me some in her letter, and Hun- 


but you must wear the wet ny nap 





mind cheerful if somtile & that will do much for 
you. How is Caleb. I hope he is well. R. is not in- 
tending to write till she hears from him. She is anx- 
ious to hear from George. She is no worse since 
coming here. 

“God's love to him & Cyrus. I felt badly not to see 
him again before I left, though I had nothing special 
to say to him. I suppose he and Sue were married 
this evening & may happiness be theirs through a 
long life. lam anxious to hear particulars. Give love 
to Mrs. Sanford & respects to her mother if you 
think best, also respects to Mr. S. She ought to be 
paid the day’s work she did for me before I left. 
Give kind regards to her. I hope they are careful of 
the piano and the house to keep the dust out. 

“I miss your nice currants and string beans, cu- 
cumbers very much. We are having a thunder 
shower now at 11 o’clock. I hope it will be fair to- 
morrow. I guess you think I need an umbrella. I do 
but the gentlemen are very polite and kind. I have 
filled my sheet after all, but you know how garru- 
lous I am and have not had one good talk with you 
for a whole week. 

“Well good night dear Husband & accept much 
love from your affectionate wife Aurora. 

“[P.S.] lam really ashamed of the outside of my 
letters. They are superscribed so badly.” 


Oliver Reports From Home 

Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora. En- 
velope postmarked Lynn, August 2nd, addressed to 
“Mrs. Aurora F. Porter, ‘Hydroville’ patient, 
Waterford, Maine.” 

“Lynn, August Ist, 1847. 

“Dear One, 

“Yours of the 29th inst. was recieved yesterday 
(Saturday) and, as we feared, the journeying after 
the great exertions made in getting away, was too 
much for you. Mrs. I. inquired of Mrs. C. [Mrs. 
Chester, a local lady who administered herbal 
medicine] Tuesday evening who mentioned this as 
it regards you both, as well as some other things 
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which I have not learned yet. Mrs. I. called to tell me 
about it when I was absent. We shall feel interested 
to hear from you often—and to know of your suc- 
cess—the effect of quiet, freedom from care, diet, 
outdoor exercise and the various water applica- 
tions, as well as society, upon the mind, without the 
toil and fatigue of the body. All of these I trust will 
produce the desired happy effect. Tis not water 
alone that restores. 

“The fashions of the day—the strife, competition 
and rivalry for appearances are such that few fe- 
males are able to bear the burden thus necessarily 
laid upon them. While you are now at Waterford for 
the purpose in part of relieving you from this bur- 
den & care you must not give yourself trouble about 
things at home. We shall have enough to eat, drink 
and to wear and I think on the whole, shall get along 
very well. Margaret appears to be neat & tidy, and 
disposed to do everything to suit—is anxious and 
willing to be told. 

“In cooking she does not quite come up to Cyrus’ 
tastes, but I think does very well. Cyrus came here 
to board Thursday and Sue is expected tonight after 
the wedding. He has the Market St. store. Margaret 
made some very good apple pies—yesterday baked 
beans and brown bread in the stove, which were 
nice. To day baked a bread plum pudding. Some 
ripe gooseberries & blackberries I bought yesterday 
for pies. She prefers Sue should make, so I have laid 
them by. On account of frequent rains our rhasp- 
berries [sic] held out wonderfully. Everything here 
now grows almost beyond precedent. The dahlias 
are coming out beautifully. 

“In regard to the children would say that Laura 
is rather too much inclined to be away, but when at 
home she does very well—is rather forward, impor- 
tant—dictatorial. Margaret recieves it, however, 
very well, and gives to her per choice, the head of 
the table, which is done up with considerable grace. 

“Helen is at home—faithful to Eliphalet [nick- 
names: ‘Baby’ and ‘Bub’]—and looks after every- 
body. The rhaspberries, some of them, were missing 
one day, and the next she wanted the key to the sit- 
ting room closet. 

“Huntington is the same as ever, exactly. He 
bathes, has his head combed, but forgets his Sab- 
bath school lessons. Charles flogged him yesterday 
for telling Goodwin boy something about him, and 
soon after they took a pleasant walk to the beach 
together. Eliphalet actually is the happiest & most 
favored creature in the world. Give yourself no 
trouble about him as long as Helen & I are at home. 


He has not thought of crying for you. We told him 
you had gone to Waffertord, as he called it, and 
that satisfies. He waked up the next morning and 
very earnestly enquires & exclaims ‘Father, where’s 
Mother?’ 

“Tie is here once or twice a day—and took him 
one day upon a visit to High Rock & returned him 
safely at night. To day she has set about to take him 
to meeting this afternoon & is now dressing him up. 
I dined with H.O. Read Wednesday. They live in 
Tyler Street near the U. States Hotel. Alfred & wife 
& Vilette board with them. Vilette is going or gone 
to Strong & Alfred’s wife is also going in a week or 
two. 

The weather has been cool and comfortable since 
you left so that I feel some better, but I shall try the 
Doctor’s plan— Cyrus has brought home some gra- 
ham mill meal with the promise that Sue will make 
it up in good shape. I don’t say I shall adopt it rig- 
idly, but do as well as I can, and as you will do, re- 
port progress. 

“The girl Mrs. Smith engaged for the Doctor was 
taken sick. She engaged another to go Friday, but 
she has given the slip. They now await further or- 
ders. We, Cyrus & I, prepared a letter to go by her, 
but have since torn it up. 

“Rev. Mr. Ambler came into the Store a few days 
ago highly enraged and broke up his cane after 
James’ shoulder and damned him all up in heaps 
(scientifically). Nobody else present. He was told by 
his daughter that James insulted her. She was mis- 
taken in the person. James prosecuted in the State’s 
behalf for assault & battery—to be tried Thursday. 
James was not injured any to speak of—he stood 
non-resistantly. Since, however, he has been mad 
eno. to fight anybody because he did not whip his 
Reverence. 

“(After Meeting) Eliphalet, as expected, behaved 
first rate—had his velvet cap, black frock, coat & 
belt, white suit, and ruffles, a real picture. 

“Caleb will send the articles. He is not very 
well—talks some of a wet sheet tomorrow. 

“My love. Will add to the heap. 

“ Affectionately, your hus. 

“Oliver Porter.” 

[The following was added to the bottom of the 
letter: ] 

“Dear Mother 

“T shall not have much to say for I suppose Father 
has told you all the news and I am going out in a 
few moments to call on Margaret Ayers (I wish 
Carie was here to go with me). Deborah Richards 
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“Mor 1g- Prin hae. 
ents x. Herbert & Lady & one other gentle- 
man & lady (strangers to me), Mrs. Attwell, Caleb, 
Laura and myself were all that were present, except 
for the family. We went in coach sent for us & met 
with the couple—Sue is to spend most of the day at 
her mother’s. Helen is some unwell this morning— 
if feverish by and by we shail have her in the wet 
sheet—will examine her and see. 

“¥05;O.P. 
“Your shoes are ready.” 


Noisy, Distracting Surroundings 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 

“Waterford, August 5th, 1847 

“Dear Husband 

“Thardly know as I ought to write to you so soon 
again, but as I gave you some encouragement by R. 
[Relief] to expect a letter perhaps it may be best to 
write. Your dear letter was recieved Tuesday, joy- 
fully as you may suppose & you probably recieved 
my apology for a letter on the same day. Yours re- 
lieved me of considerable anxiety about yourself & 
home. I hope for my sake if not your own you will 
be careful of your health. This is the most dangerous 
season of the year. Garden vegetables, or sauce, 
fruits, in many cases unripe, & a thousand un- 
wholesome things' are offered to tempt the appetite 
and though delicious to the taste, by one in delicate 
health should be used sparingly. 

“You see by being deprived of most of these 
things myself I am the better able to give advise [sic] 
on the subject to you, who are liable to be tempted 
by them. 

“Vegetation I should judge is much more back- 
ward here than with you. The cornfields look very 
unlike the cornfields in Massachusetts to say the 
least. I should not think there would be green corn 
for use for some weeks yet by the appearance of it. 





ccc peste iy eect ois + 
arrival felt my pulse. He is in a fret constantly with 
some one of the patients who has made complaint 
of neglect or who wishes to take some bath that he 
does not think them prepared for — he said it is 
doubting his skill & ability to manage their cure. I 
think Farrar has a trial with him—but I also think he 
is not afraid to tell him of his faults & point out de- 
linquencies when and where he sees them, which of 
course subjects him to some reproof or whatever it 
may be called. 

“T have not yet learned when the Dr intends go- 
ing to Lynn. For my sake I wish he would go soon 
as there are a very few things I shall send for when 
he goes. The new lock that you put on my trunk 
gave way as they were putting it on the stage in 
Portland & the first thing we saw was somebody 
putting my things back the best way he could. I be- 
lieve I lost nothing, but it is rather an unpleasant 
occurrence, you know. However they got a piece of 
rope and tied up the trunk & it arrived here in 
safety. The staple I believe they call it came out or 
the piece that the bolt passes through. I suppose you 
must send me a new one before I leave this place. 

“T have just written a letter to my mother. We 
cannot concieve [sic] why Relief has not recieved a 
letter from Marcia before this time. She feels great 
anxieties about George as she has heard nothing 
from him yet. She wishes you to give her love to 
Caleb and say that she did not recieve a letter from 
him today (Thursday) & now must wait until Satur- 
day. If she recieves none then she will mail one to 
him Monday. 

“Give our love to Cyrus & Sue. I am very glad 
they are with you. It may serve to keep up your spir- 
its, and home may seem more like home than if 
Margaret was mistress. I am glad to hear that she 
does so well, and the children—give much love to 
them. I am much obliged to Helen for her dear little 


‘It was not until passage of the federal Food and Drug Act in 1906 that inspections were instituted for certain classes of food. In 1847 
there were no regulations concerning the cleanliness, preservation, quality, etc. of meats, fruits, and vegetables sold commercially. 
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letter. I shall write to her before long. Also am 
obliged for Laura’s note. I hope she will write to me 
before long. Kiss Hunty & Bub for me & tell them 
Mother sends much love to them. 

“I feel assured that Helen is better than she was 
Monday or I should have heard from home today. 
Give love to Mrs. Smith, Fanny M., Mrs. J., and all 
inquiring friends. I wish Cyrus would write to me 
or us and Sue too. Tell him we are glad to hear of his 
good luck in getting into that store & hope he will 
succeed well in the undertaking. They are very 
much in need of a store in this place. The one al- 
ready here is a mean concern ‘tis said, but I do not 
advise you to come here though. You might do well 
here, but I think it rather too far to convey goods for 
proffit [sic], and besides there is very little society 
here I judge, except the patients and you know what 
that society must be. 

“You will percieve [sic] without my saying it that 
I am not in a letter writing mood. There is so much 
going on in the room that it confuses me. Our room 
is so convenient to the family that we have a goodly 
number of calls at all times of the day & Miss Ireson 
sits with us much of the time & is out and in often, 
which is not quite the thing for me when writing. I 
have written my letter to mother in a real hub bub, 
ladies laughing talking, babies crying in the front 
entry, gentlemen coming & going, bathing, walk- 
ing, talking & everything & our door open all the 
time. 

“By the way I encountered the squire of the vil- 
lage [Elbridge Gerry, Esq.] in my walk this after- 
noon, it being the first time I have had any conver- 
sation with him since I came. He requested the Dr to 
procure him a lady as companion on a ride he was 
going to take out of town a few miles, so the Dr in- 
vited Mrs. Hildreth who went with him & enjoyed 
a delightful ride. I was very glad for one that he did 
not invite me. He drives a very gay horse, so said 
Relief when she rode with him on the day of the 
party. 

“T rather think the jaunt to the White Mountains 
will be given up, as we hear nothing said about it. 
Miss I. [Julia Ireson] will probably stay some time 
longer. We shall miss her society much & I think Mr. 
Farrar will even more than we. 

“O dear, will you accept this ugly letter & write 
me one of your good ones, for it makes me happy, 
always, to recieve a letter from you. I am expecting 


one confidently Saturday. 

“R. wishes you to tell Caleb that a gentleman said 
to her this eve, well you did not recieve a letter from 
your Husband today. He is very attentive, meaning 
her husband.! 

“Well I must close now for the Dr has just been 
scolding me for writing 2 letters at a time, says ‘tis 
more than I ought to do, so good night dear ones. 
May we all meet soon in good health & in happi- 
ness, SO prays your affectionate Aurora. 

“P.S. I forgot to say that we are about as when I 
wrote before as regards health. A.” 


News of the Children at Home 

Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora: 

“Lynn August 5th, 1847 

“Dear Wife, 

“Your second letter was received Tuesday, and I 
conclude you recieved my second (the 1st being 
torn up) the same day. You must blame the Irish girl 
[housekeeper Margaret], and not me for the failure 
of the first. 

“Tam glad you have got over so well the fatigue 
of the journey there, and that you feel some courage 
& confidence in the treatment, though as yet noth- 
ing can be known of the effect it will have upon the 
local difficulty. I feel quite anxious to know the 
opinion of the Doctor—his candid opinion of the 
nature of it. 

“T hope you will be contented and remain there 
as long as is thought necessary—that you may be 
easy in regard to matters & things here at home. We 
shall now soon get in a settled & systematic way 
and go along smoothly, I have no doubt. Margaret 
is decidedly the most inteligent [sic], tractable, neat 
& capable Irish girl we have ever had. She washes 
& iron’s [sic] first rate—very neat in preparing the 
food, and tries to do every thing to please. 

“Susanna has made some biscuit once or twice— 
some blk. berry pies & gooseberry tarts which is the 
most she has done, as yet—is looking around a little 
to get the hang of things, and you know it will take 
some time to get over the ‘Honey moon.’ Her father 
has made her two calls & her Mother one, Little 
Miss Breed one, Fanny one & Geo. Little one. She 
spent most of the day yesterday at her former 
home—at North Hampton friends there.” 

[Marginal note:] “I went blackberrying one day 
this week & our rhaspberry bushes furnished us 


' Apparently a little sarcasm and coquettishness here. It seems that Relief desires more attention from her husband, Caleb, but is not 
receiving it. She wants to make it clear to Caleb that in Waterford other men such as Elbridge Gerry, Esq. and the “gentleman” referred 


to above find her interesting. 
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“select Soeyencer Ayers, Freeman girl from 
Boston, the two Ireson girls & Ingalls girl & one or 
two others, and had a very pleasant time. 

“We have had a Splendid Menagerie here on the 
Common and they wanted to go, but were willing 
to take an Ice cream as a substitute on High Rock. 
Tomorrow afternoon a company of children are to 
ride. to Lynnfield in an Omnibus, and, as 
Goldthwaite is considerably in my debt, shall let 
Helen go, if not Laura and Huntington—Shall see 
what the company is composed of. Helen, the 
morning I wrote you last, was some unwell & 
threatened with fever, I thought. Tie came down, 
put her in the wet sheet. She wore a wet cloth on her 
throat a while, which was some sore and got over it 
quite well. Tie had to hire [bribe] her (2 ice creams) 
and she went up honestly and got one of them, 
when I shamed her out of the idea. Margaret has 
been out I believe 3 times, once to Dr. [Daniel] 
Perley’s & twice to the sea—the last time with Laura 
to bathe. 

“She tries hard to get Eliphalet to love her—tells 
him stories & is very sociable, but he won’t. I have 
to wash him part of the time, which he is more than 
willing I should do. She watches him closely & is on 
the spot in a minute if he cries. He never had better 
attention. 

“In Helen’s absence yesterday he spent the time 
in the store & enjoyed it exceedingly. Margaret has 
to tell over his bright & Shrewd remarks and cun- 
ning manouvers. Doct. Eastman calls upon the Pi- 
ano occasionally—was absent abt. a week. S. Pratt & 
Neal went in advance of him only as far as Belgrade 
[town in Maine] & returned the day he arrived 
there. He says they are all dead calm there and that 
the whole of the State of Maine is ditto. His uncle 
somebody at Ohio is dead. 

“Jules [?] & perhaps wife and her Sister will be 
here before long. The Sister is out of health & is to 
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noon shall take up the carpet & move out things. 
What think of getting Susanna to make up the Car- 
pet for the parlor? We have the carpeting on hand 
you know; or would you prefer putting it off till 
Fall? The weather here is very fine—very cool for 
August—the garden never looked so well this sea- 
son of the year—such beautiful rains, as we have 
had. 

“T adopt the Water treatment pretty well—bathe 
every Morning—wear the wet bandage all the time, 
changing & renewing 3 or 4 times a day & use the 
Sitz bath on going to bed & in the forenoon—James 
has been absent two afternoons—and at night, is 
more convenient [sic; sentence as written]. The 
hardest of all is to come down to the wafers & wa- 
ter. I bought some cold water Graham crackers 
which I make my chief living, but can’t help tasting 
some of the good things on the table. I imagine my 
health will be soon improved, but don’t expect ever 
to amount to much in this world anyhow. I don’t 
see but I can do considerable here by the way of 
water after all, and tolerable, in the way of Diet- 
ing—and exercising, first rate. The Doctor must not 
calculate too strongly on me as a patient. You can, 
after leaving Waterford, and we get in the way of 
doing without you, do considerable here, especially 
after learning [‘stealing’ is written above the word 
‘learning’ ] the trade. 

“You must mind and get your lessons well & you 
shall come home one of these days and we will have 
good times—but must be patient & stay as long as 
thought advisable surely, for your case I imagine, 
requires pretty thorough work. 

“Mr. Sanford & his brother-in-law (Mr. 
Campbell) called to the Store in my absence this 
morning. So they, (her brother & mother have since 
learned) have this morning arrived, I conclude, as Mr. 
S., who was at our home last eve., said nothing abt. 
them. Mr. Ambler, at Court, this morning, plead 
guilty & was fined. 


' Benjamin and Samuel Luscomb were dealers in paints, oils, and glass in Lynn, per the 1856 New England Business Directory. 
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“Laura is fond of her new Gingham Dress as she 
wears it most of the time—her Calicos are all in 
want of mending. Margaret is tending to them to 
day. She is also cleaning & washing up the Pantry 
& closets. I will mail this morning (Thursday) 
though you will not get it till Saturday—may write 
again Sunday. Write often. 

“Yours as ever—Oliver.” 

[P.S.:] “Friday Morn. Did not finish the letter 
soon eno. yesterday—but you will get it just as soon 
perhaps. We are having a violent storm of wind & 
rain. The Bells down in town are ringing for fire. Mr. 
Bassett made another call last evening. Doct. 
Eastman’s wife in afternoon. Cyrus means to live 
well & have things pretty straight. Margaret tells 
Sue she can suit me, but don’t think she can Mr. 
Stimson.' This morning we had broiled canned 
fish—baked potatoes—two kinds of warm bread 
&c, yet he calls on for pie. Perhaps he is more par- 
ticular now than he will be by & bye. The best of 
wine & brandy in his closet. Scratch this out—or cut 
it out or burn the whole up.” 


Oliver Discusses Aurora’s Treatment 
Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora: 
“Lynn, August 8, 1847 
“Dear Wife 
“Yours of the 5th inst. is at hand, and was 

recieved with much pleasure. Mine to you written 
in the same day and mailed Friday morning, I con- 
clude you recieved about the same time yours came 
to me. I shall hardly expect you to write again so 
soon as to day, but you, no doubt, will have differ- 
ent leisure to write pretty often which you will not 
fail to occupy. You have not been there long enough 
yet to percieve any manifest change in your general 
State, and I suppose it will be a long time before you 
can state with much positiveness. 

“T am aware that for a thorough cure at Water- 
ford you will have to remain there one year at least, 
but whether you can finish here at home what has 
been commenced there, so as to be with your fam- 
ily as well as get rid of the expense of such an Estab- 
lishment, you will also want some considerable 
time yet to determine. But you must not let the de- 
sire to be at home prevail against your true interest. 
On my part shall endeavor to manage here as well 


as in my power and shall not hurry you home on ac- 
count of expense. | 

“I must speak plain and caution you in one par- 
ticular and that is, not to expect or require much 
special attention from your Physician. I do not 
concieve it necessary, or customary in such Estab- 
lishments. The Doctor understands your constitu- 
tion & complaint—he puts you under a course of 
treatment accordingly. The Nurse is required of 
once a week or perhaps it is expected she will report 
to him any change if there should be any. If any 
change really takes place, then of course the treat- 
ment must be changed. But I imagine, that occasion 
for a change of treatment does not occur every day, 
every week or I might might [sic] say in regard to 
most of them, weeks. Am I right? 

“Tf so, the Doctor is really to be pitied. His patients, 
each of them, think their own particular case re- 
quires special attention as it does in Dosing & Drug- 
ging the body upon experiment. Fastidiousnesses & 
jealousies of attentions there will be, but let your 
own superior good Sense govern you on this mat- 
ter, and do all in your power to comfort & encour- 
age him in God’s work as it may be, and to quiet and 
comfort also the patients. The Doctor’s peculiar tem- 
perament requires this at the hands of you all—Amen. 

“We are having a long cold Storm, with much 
rain, very unusual for August. There must be a 
great freshet. As it regards things here about house, 
we are getting along now quite smoothly. Susan & 
Margaret have got the hang of things pretty well. 

“The children this morning have been duly at- 
tended to, and Margaret is absent at her Meeting 
which is held every other Sunday. Susan, if she does 
not get back in season, will get Dinner—Beans, 
Brown bread, and Blueberry pie, which baked in the 
Stove last evening were quite warm this morning— 
done very nicely indeed. The children did not have 
their Lynnfield ride on account of the weather, but 
it will come off I understand on Wednesday next. 

“Esquire Stubbs & Frances, I believe that’s her 
name, got along Friday night. He called on me at the 
Store yesterday morning—had 15 minutes chat, 
when he hurried to the cars. Will call at the house on 
his return to see Cyrus & the rest of us before many 
days. His wife’s health is not good—he is troubled 
with the Scrofula.2 Mr. Campbell & his Mother will 





1 Stimson was the maiden name of Aurora Porter and the middle name of Laura Porter, the oldest child of Auroraand Oliver. Presumably, 
Mr. Stimson was a close relative. Certain other relatives lived in the Bangor, Maine area. 

A swelling of the neck, particularly of the lymph glands; sometimes used to refer to general swelling elsewhere. Also known as the 
“king’s evil.” This complaint was mentioned often in 19th-century advertisements for patent medicines (including the beverage Moxie) 


which claimed to cure same. 
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remain here about two weeks. Mr. Sanford prom- 
ises to call here with them if we should happen to 
have fair weather—which at the moment begins to 
show signs of breakg away. 

“The Bangor vessel is in & will sail tomorrow. I 
will carry the tubs down in the morning & ascertain 
from the Captain where it will be convenient for 
him to leave them in Bangor & let you know ina 
Postscript, so that you can communicate it to your 
father—I have had them washed—put the Small 
one into the larger—with George’s pants inside, Mr. 
Long sends also his tub. 

“We have not yet heard from Marcia. Mr. Long 
left here yesterday for Kingston & will return Mon- 
day, he thought. My health is abt. the same—stom- 
ach & bowels continue very weak & require good 
care—shall have to be Strict after all of my diet, that 
is, rather more so than I have been even to the 
Doctor’s prescription. My spirits have been quite 
good. 

“I still wear the bandages all the time, bathe 
mornings & take the Sitz bath. I have a mind to see 
Mr. C. as I have been thinking to do, you know, for 
a long time. Laura learns from the Ayers or Free- 
man girl that the Hilton folks did not in Boston bear 
a good reputation when keeping a boarding house 
there. Therefore she is rather cutting the acquain- 
tance. The Hilton girl suspecting something of the 
kind perhaps has made her a present of a beautiful 
China basket filled with pretty things, which as you 
will percieve, renders the matter on the part of 
Laura still more delicate to get along with. 

“The locke [sic] put on the trunk is a very Strong 
one. The part that gave way is the Swing staple 
which is a part of the old one & which was not good. 
There was none that came with the new one. The 
trouble, I conclude, was, the trunk was too full & 
strained it. If the nails came out only, it can easily be 
repaired. If the staple is broken you will have to 
strap it or get an entire new lock, but save the old, 
to be fixed here. 

“Monday morn. The tubs will be left at F. Adams 
& Co.'s (Bangor). I pd. the freight down (15 cts). To 
day is washing day, Susan is away to day. I don’t 
know who’s to do our washing—perhaps she takes 
them home. You made the bargain. Who finds 
lights? Laura is some unwell this morning. If neces- 
sary she’ll send for Doct. Is Kit. willing to cure her 
eyes for her work this Fall? L. will write Cady soon. 
All send love to you, Relief, Cady &c. 

“Affectionately 

“Oliver Porter.” 


“I Defy a Saint to Live Here” 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 

“Waterford, August 9th, 1847 

“My Dear Hus. 

“The Dr has signified his intention of going to 
Lynn soon & says as he should probably go off in a 
hurry we had better get our letters ready now, so 
proffiting by his advise I sit down this dull gloomy 
eve about 7 o'clock to begin a letter to send by him. 
Thad proposed to write to the girls & may now if he 
should not go too soon. 

“I presuine my health is the most interesting 
subject to you of which I shall or can write from this 
place. Well, I think my general health has improved 
considerably during the past week. The weather for 
a few days was quite fine for this place & we tried 
to improve every moment that we felt able to, in 
walking, &c. And I think if we could only have de- 
cent weather we should gain strength much faster 
than in this rain, mud & fog, which we are doomed 
to endure two-thirds of the time. 

“I can walk some distance now, say a third of a 
mile without being much out of breath as I was in 
going to the fountain the first week I came— 
Though I find it necessary to be cautious about 
overdoing, in going too far, or lam unable to do as 
much the next day with equal ease. The Dr will 
probably tell you great things about us, but you 
have heard him talk before this. He asks R. occa- 
sionally how I am getting along— To-day at table he 
asked me if I was not better than when I came, said 
he thought my countenance had changed for the 
better & it has. I have a fresher look, but red cheeks 
are not mine permanently yet. 

“My appetite is very good—cannot help wishing 
once in while that I could share in some of your 
clean, if not nice things. I do not yet like to sit at so 
large a table, where at is trim dish and scrabble. I 
think often that I must not follow suit for if I do— 
shall be complaining of dispepsia [sic; later spelled 
correctly in the same letter] before long with a 
multitude, but you know how such things operate 
upon one, having had some experience yourself. 

“One thing favourable in my case is that the food 
is almost entirely ‘Hydropathic’ as Mr. F. terms it, 
particularly at our table. The tables are set in one 
dining room but ours is separated from the other a 
short way for convenience sake. If the Dr has a 
dainty sent him it is kept in the closet over here, but 
we do not care. We have enough such as it is & if 
they only had a suitable person to over see cooking 
& arranging things a much better appearance will 
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along with & I believe 
those who are the least diseased are, in many in- 
stances, the most difficult ones to please and satisfy. 

‘They have a few stubborn cases, one in particu- 
lar, a young man by the name of Merrill, native of 
Maine, but who has been at work in Boston some- 
time—is suffering from dyspepsia. He is very much 
emaciated & weak & keeps to his bed most of the 
time now, for a day or two has had a violent diarhea 
[sic], attended with considerable pain. We were 
called upon the other day to contribute something 
for him as he is entirely destitute of means to defray 
his expenses & has no friends he can call upon if 
except a brother in boston [sic]. I don’t know what 
the Br’s circumstances are, at any rate he is a piti- 
able object. I gave him 25 cts. but did not feel able to 
give more now. 

“Mr. Farrar comes to our open window & says 
Mrs. P. give my respects to your husband and love 
to your daughter & say that I am getting along as 
well as could be expected & as little homesick as 
could be expected. He was delighted, as was the Dr 
with your new name for their place here, said they 
must adopt it in some way—he did not feel willing 
to give up Waterford but wishes to retain your name. 
Thought ‘Hydroville’ Waterford sounded well. 

“Thursday Morn. 12th. Dear O. 

“The Dr will not go to Lynn till Dr Fisher returns 
who is to take this to L. He is on his way to Cam- 
bridge with his Mother, she having recovered her 
health so as to be able & anxious to go home. They 
leave here tomorrow & he will be absent about a 
week & then Dr. K. & Cady intend to make you all a 
visit. I believe they, Mrs. K. at least, intends he shall 
bring back her Mother & Fanny if they can come. 
Please say to them that they are intending to go there 
soon. 

“T want you all to be very careful not to repeat to 
them while they are there anything that has been 
written about matters here to you. It will do no 
good, and I defy a Saint to live here & not feel some- 
what ‘tried,’ especially if they have occasion to go 
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sees these things, but you may be assured that I 
make the best of things to them. I know who I am 
writing this to now. Perhaps I tax even your gener- 
osity & forbearance too severely. I would promise 
to do better in the future if there was hope of refor- 
mation, but I fear for myself & so I leave the subject. 

“I am well aware of the danger of expecting too 
much attention from the Dr. As to what I may re- 
quire circumstances alone can decide. I know also 
that cautions are necessary, though I do not mean to 
be unreasonable. However, I can see no danger of 
his being injured by being too much on close atten- 
tion to his patients. A person who is sick, or one 
who thinks they are sick enough to leave business 
& home & to incur the expense & annoyance of such 
an establishment certainly feels entitled to some- 
thing more than a casual how do you do? from the 
attending Physician. That he has trials I also admit. 
Still a little politeness & interest manifested towards 
all, without being a very heavy tax upon him would 
make all right. 

“The Dr came into our room yesterday morning 
& inquired for Relief. I told him she was out, so he 
went in search of her and inquired again about me. 
Told her that it was no cancer, that a cancer was 
never known, excepting on a gland, but that he 
should like to see it if =e wes contrive some way 









in in consequence of 3 K’s raphe me tell one of 
the ladies who was inquiring about it, what Mrs. C. 
[Chester] has said. The Dr did not say so but I know 
it was. 

[P.S.] “As to that matter of the carpet you must 
do as you think best with C’s advise. I expect you 
are looking very nice just now with your graining 
[of the floor]. I suppose the Dr will be up after Carie 
& you can send my things by him. I have my wash- 
ing & ironing done for fifty cts. per dozen. I wash 
my small things so that it does not cost much. A F P 

[Another P.S.] “Send me a few wafers. I have to 
beg. I have sent Laura tier unfinished. I believe there 


are pieces in the lower secretary drawer to make a 
cuff or a binding or something for a finish. Sue will 
know what & your kerchief I will send also to 
Hunty too maybe. Good night. 

“Aurora.” 


Gathering Berries 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 

“Waterford Aug 17th 1849. 

“Once more dearest O. I seat myself for the pur- 
pose of writing you a few lines and I hope to prove 
by this letter that I am not always in a fault finding 
mood, if you do not already know it. My last to you 
has caused me some regrets & I must confess that I 
did not fully realise the extent of my complaints till 
I had sent the ill natured thing away—of course no 
one saw it but yourself and I know your prudence, 
but I ought not to add to your perplexities which 
must already be as much or more than you ought to 
bear—but forget and forgive. 

“My health is about as it was when I wrote last, 
the weather has been very fine for some time, and 
that I find affects me very favorably. I am not so un 
accountably irritable as during these long cold 
storms. I cannot help longing for home & husband 
& children often, but shall try to act consistently 
with my necessities in future, but I am weak you 
know in more respects than one. [But it would af- 
ford me such’ crossed out] 

“There is so much noise & confusion round our 
windows and the front door that it disturbs me very 
much & Julia has been in half a dozen times flutter- 
ing round—she has gone at last to walk with Mr 
Farrar, so I am rid of that annoyance for a while. 
There is a family of six children here in addition to 
Mrs. K.’s & two others that were here when we 
came, so you must think we have some noise and 
running up & down stairs. I mention this as an apol- 
ogy in part for my jumbled up letters. 

“T hope the children will not learn any naughty 
practices while I am absent from them—it seems al- 
most an age since I have seen them. Does not E say 
anything about me? Or Hunty either? I long to see 
them all & hope to ere long. The day that Carie left 
here was very fine & the Dr took R. and Mrs. Davis 
a boarder & myself & rode ‘round the pond’ a de- 
lightful drive & we felt much invigorated. Another 
carriage load accompanied us on the next day. Dr, 
Wife and Mrs. Whiton, little Harry [Harry 
Kittredge, four years old] & myself went about 3 
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miles to a Huckleberry plain when we spent 2 or 3 
hours in gathering berries. The perfume of the fern 
the brake & the woods in general was delicious & 
Dr saw just what we needed. We enjoyed the drive 
very much & the berries were very nice for tea. I 
have rode to Harrison twice within a few days dis- 
tance 5 miles.! 

“With Mr. Farrar & he has expressed both times 
a strong desire & ventured a hope that you would 
soon transfer your goods & family with yourself to 
‘Hydroville’ and promises you a hearty and 
honourable reception & as much and as good cus- 
tom as you or any reasonable man can want. Busi- 
ness here, he says, must be good. There is no store 
where any thing of consequence is kept, and people, 
i.e. the good substantial farmers of this place are 
obliged to go to Harrison for almost every thing, & 
then the Institution itself would give you consider- 
able trade, & then he says your health demands it & 
your children will be better here than there &c &c. 

“Harrison is a very busy little village very neat in 
its appearance at the head of water navigation, the 
Dr will tell you that. The Steam Boat on the ponds 
makes its first trip tomorrow I believe, which will 
make transportation much easier & safer for goods 
and passengers & he thinks you will be much 
healthier, consequently happier here than where 
you are, will be valued properly & value the many 
worthy men here. Universalist Meeting house one 
mile from here & preaching half the time & a great 
deal more that I cannot write, but he wished me to 
say this to you but in a better way you will under- 
stand though. 

“To day the Dr made an examination of my case 
& he can tell you better than I his conclusions about 
it. | was prepared to hear him say that it is not as 
bad as he expected. He says I must let him know 
every change that takes place & everything that 
happens without reserve, but does not want me to 
think much of my complaints. He treats me very 
delicately indeed. I was mild to him. He knows how 
to be good as well as any one. I think he under- 
stands my case now as well as any one can, without 
looking inwardly as Mrs. C. does. I hope he will be 
able to prescribe something for you that will have 
some lasting beneficial effect. I feel much concern 
for you, but try to be cheerful & keep up your spir- 
its or you will be sick at once. 

“We do not find the gentlemen here at the estab- 
lishment remarkably gallant. All seem to be think- 


' Harrison, in Cumberland County, had a population in 1850 of 1,460. 
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blessing to mankind &c. 

“In addition to what I sent for by Carie—wish 
you would ask Laura for the new diaper she made 
for me, that I did not bring, & four yds. more of the 
same. We use so many new cloths & all sorts of 
cloths that it uses up my old ones pretty fast. 

“If you say you send me anything eatable don’t 
let the Dr or C. know it. I should never hear the last 
of it. We have no fruit at all, no corn, beets, turnips, 
squash or anything of the kind, but we shall live I 
suppose. 

“How does Sue look? & how are you getting 
along. You will look so nice that I shall hardly feel 
at home I fear—hope they will keep all nice till Ican 
see it. I shall be very lonely after Relief leaves me. I 
think she is better than when she came, but she 
ought to stay longer to be much benefited by the 
treatment. What does your folks think of my com- 
ing here? Do they look upon it as a wild scheme? 

“Give my love to Dr & Mrs. Eastman & others. 
Cyrus & all the children—and come down here and 
get a share yourself. Tell Helen I think of her & little 
Bub often & all the rest of them. Tell Cyrus to write 
me by Dr. K if he has time. We shall answer his 
sometime. With much love I am your tired wife. 
Good night. 

“Aurora. 

“P.S. Of course, tomorrow morning about 1/2 4 
we shall be roused to be packed in our wet sheet & 
if they get us in by that time shall go to sleep in the 
sheet & then take a good wash down and have the 
remaining water in the pail poured over us. It re- 
quires considerable energy and perseverance to go 
through all the baths in warm or cold stormy 
weather, but we are faithful. I shall fail in but one 
thing, if anything, & that will be in eating. The treat- 
ment induces a voracious appetite & then you are 
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“The Dr, Aunt Smith, Mrs. Myrick Cante atia'all 
arrived here about 3 P.M. yesterday—and glad 
were we to see them, for the love we bear them, and 
for the news we expected to recieve from friends & 
homes. I should have been very glad to have had 
that other letter but I am pretty well satisfied with 
the one recieved. The box came safely & without 
charge, but I missed several articles that I thought I 
needed, how happened you to forget them? Or did 
you conclude they were unimportant? However, do 
not give yourself any concern about them at 
present. After Relief comes home she can attend to 
it if I stay long enough to make it an object. 

“The rubbers do not fit. They are so heavy that 
over my shoes I should be afraid of getting stuck in 
the mud, or at any rate, do not feel quite strong 
enough to carry them up these hills very often. I 
shall try to get a pair of rubber shoes at Harrison or 
Bridgeport [sic; Bridgton] or send to Portland by the 
stage driver & John Frank will perhaps have these 
again. They are a very good pair of shoes, but not 
suitable for summer wear. 

“Carie’s accounts of you all correspond well with 
your accounts of things, but still I suppose my 
Argus eyes' would discover many vexatious things 
if I was there & at times I am reasonable enough to 
admit that. As it best for me to be here for a time, it 
is well that I cannot come home at all till I come 
home to stay & take charge of affairs myself. I have 
no doubt but that Margaret does the best she can & 
succeeds in making you all comfortable. Still I pre- 
fer managing my own house & family when I can 
do it consistently with my own well being & their 
best interests. 

“I should like very much to know what the Dr 
said of me & R. too, how long he thought it neces- 
sary for me to stay in order to recieve much benefit 
from the water treatment. It is rather a hard way of 





" Very observant eyes; from Argus, the legendary Greek monster with 100 eyes, of which only two were asleep ata given time. Cf. Charles 


Anthon, A Classical Dictionary, p. 190. 
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doctoring but I have no doubt that it is cheapest & 
easiest in the end & if I can only regain my health I 
will not complain if it does not take too long and 
cost too much. 

“T have been to meeting all day. In the morning 
the Dr carried Mrs. Davis, Fanny, Relief and myself 
down to the ‘city’ as it is called, about a mile from 
here to the Universalist meeting to hear Br. [Edwin] 
Quimby. He is a young man & preaches a pretty 
good practical sermon & I think he will make quite 
a preacher if he will study properly, i.e., I think he 
has a natural talent & only needs experience & some 
more information to make a very good preacher. 

“Have been this afternoon with Mr. Farrar to 
hear the minister of our village, an old Orthodox 
divine, but I like him quite well. Tell James I only 
wish he could hear the singing once. It would set 
him into fits I am afraid. The Dr of the village plays 
a violin & that is all the instrumental music they 
have. They drawl as though they thought it some- 
thing very fine—it is rather distressing to me 
though. 

“As to Huntington’s request I feel perfectly will- 
ing for him to go to the ward school if you think 
best—perhaps he would not like it quite as well as 
he anticipates, but what will Miss Webster say? Af- 
ter all we must act according to his best interest & as 
we think best without any regard to what she 
thinks. 

“You did not reply to Mr. F’s invitation to 
Waterford, however, I should advise you to first 
come to see these long roads & high hills before you 
decide. I should like very much to take a look into 
the sitting room and bedroom. Of course they will 
be careful of them. If it was convenient I should like 
very much to have Laura come down here on a visit, 
but as Carie has made her a good long visit so re- 
cently I suppose of course you do not think best for 
her to undertake such a journey. There are so many 
expenses that are really indispensible [sic] that she 
must try to be reconciled to stay at home, unless you 
think proper to do otherwise. 

“I wore my new muslin dress, the one I bought of 
Mudge today. Came home this afternoon & got out 
my writing materials & began this letter when Carie 
came in & I stopped writing [“because my arm on 
the table’ crossed out] and took up a paper. She 
came along & went to reading over my shoulder & 
upset my ink bottle on my lap & a pretty time I am 
having. My best skirt is stained very badly & dress 
badly. We rinsed it quickly & have got the dress in 
sour milk in the hope that it will take out the ink 


without injuring the colours of the dress, so you see 
there are trials & vexations every where. 

“Relief is having a turn of diarhea—has had it 
about a week or ten days. The Dr allows her noth- 
ing to eat or drink excepting cold water. She takes 
sitz baths often & injections of cold water. She is 
about; but of course does not feel very smart. This 
complaint seems to be going through with the pa- 
tients here. Quite a number have had it & some of 
them have been very sick. Don’t know whether I 
shall escape it or not. The Dr says it is very easily 
managed if the patient only follows directions. Our 
family changes often, some are going and others 
coming almost every day. My own health is about 
as usual—excepting a slight cold which causes 
some headache & little stiffness of the limbs, taken 
yesterday while out berrying. The blueberries are 
plenty & very delicious if someone would only 
gather them. 

“Relief heard by Fanny that Caleb thought of 
coming down here. Says give her love to him & say 
that she would be most happy to see him. She will 
write to him Thursday. 

“Give love to Cyrus & Sue, Caleb and the chil- 
dren. Laura & Helen must write to me soon if they 
can & tell just they would if they were talking to me. 
Make Bub say something to me and tell me what it 
is, the little rogue to be so indifferent about his 
mother when she thinks so much about him. Take 
good care of your own health husband till I come 
home for I can’t help feeling anxious about you. 

“The fruit you sent is very nice but I am very 
scared about eating it—I do not want to be sick here 
of course. The Dr is in fine spirits since his return. 
Had three or four new patients while he was gone 
that he has been attending to today—but I must seal 
this up & send it to the office. I shall expect a letter 
from you as soon as you can send one after you rec. 
this. With much love I remain 

“Yours ever Aurora.” 


Managing Laura 

Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora: 

“Lynn, Augt. 25th 1847 

“Dear Wife 

“Yours of 22d date is reed—and I hasten to get a 
short letter up for to day’s mail to be up with you in 
the letter line. The things you sent for was not for- 
gotten, but to tell the truth I had not time to put 
them up. The Doctor’s taking me over to Danvers 
then stoping [sic] to dinner with us gave me so short 
a time that I was almost crazy for the half hour be- 
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night’s Steam Boat (passage 25 cts.), but did not get 
ready, and whether he will now go at all or not, is 
uncertain. I should like to go, but you know it 
would be difficult for me to leave. I should like very 
well to have Laura there and under your care & in- 
spection if it were not for her being crazy and unfit- 
ted for every thing else while with Cady as she was 
when she was here. Laura is almost uncontrollable 
even when away from her. She is artful & cunning 
and difficult to manage. Your absence is the more to 
be regretted on her a/c than every thing else. She is 
now of an age that requires a deal of watching & 
direction. 

“Margaret sees this & attempts to influence her— 
feels some responsibility, but Laura’s dignity & im- 
portance rises at once. They both complain some to 
me of each other, & with Laura I have to be a little 
smart. She will work & plan parties and pic nics and 
get them so far arranged before I know abt. it that it 
is difficult to break them up if I wanted to. The day 
before yesterday she, Charles Long & a few oth- 
ers—Hilton girl among the rest—got up a clam 
[‘bake’ crossed out] boil on the shore, and according 
to their a/c had a successful & a good time. Laura, 
of course, furnished most of the fruit cake, besides 
plates, cloths & kettles. They had corn, eggs, & on- 
ions—got home in good season & things safe. 

“Yesterday Sue spent the day at G. Leittle’s. She 
will not invite her Parents here until you get home. 
She is well & hearty & eats any thing and is as good 
as pie. They did their washings this week same day. 
Sue takes hold a little better. Got our Sitting Room 
carpet down Saturday and the Bed Room yesterday. 
They look first rate. The Bed Room you'll want to 
spend the day in first thing when you get home. 
Bub is as fat, happy & as cunning as ever. So much 
company & excitement he has no time to think 
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and to take Doct. Eastman’s pills—one 20 minutes 
after eating my meals. He says they never have 
failed to cure Dispepsia. He warrants a cure. They 
excite the bile to do its duty in digestion—or in 
some way helps it. Have now taken them occasion- 
ally (not every meal as he directed) for over a week. 
Mr. Long and [ are at a loss to understand how it is, 
that the Bowel complaints & colds which you are 
having there are prevalent. How is this? Can it be 
that the water is in fault? How can you take cold, 
when you are bracing up with cold water against it, 
all the time, besides, keeping your blood in good 
circulation, by exercise, and your System free from 
oppressions & obstructions by your plain living. 

“Why, I have heard of no colds or bowel com- 
plaints in Lynn (or rarely) this summer. Doct. 
Eastman says it is alarmingly healthy here just now. 

“There is a good deal of excitement here at 
present in regard to moving our depot down below 
Market Street & so have but one depot. In Isaiah 
Breed’s' absence at Saratoga a petition was slyly got 
up for this purpose by the Market St. folks and the 
down town folks. Breed then got back & a counter 
effort is made. It would depreciate property about 
here from 25 to 50 pr. ct. —by, I expect, by his talk, 
signed for its removal. His Sympathy for Saugus 
part of the town & antipathy against this, I do not 
understand. He says it won’t injure us at all. No 
other live man would say it. He carried our cat to his 
Store abt. 10 days ago, which is now among the 
missing. The rats begin already to trouble us. The 
Doctor speaks encouragingly about you—thinks or 
rather knows it is not a cancer, although he does not 
like the looks of it—it is an indication of the bad 
state of the system. 

“Lasked him, how long he was going to keep you 
there. He smiled and said abt. 6 or 7 months. He 
wished me to say when I wrote you, that he spoke 


Isaiah C. Breed (October 21, 1786-May 24, 1859) was a manufacturer of shoes and boots in Lynn, per the 1856 New England Business 
Directory. Fuess’ The Story of Essex County notes he was a banker and businessman and was elected as a state senator in 1839. 
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encouragingly, & try to keep your courage up. I 
don’t know as I understood his meaning. He evi- 
dently wants to keep his patients as long as he pos- 
sibly can, and it is difficult to know how much con- 
fidence to place in him. 

“Cy took your first letters in his room, as he did 
mine to you. Lately I have not given him either 
yours or mine but told him the contents. What is 
your wish? 

“Davis’ book is great—all I anticipated. It is des- 
tined to effect a great revolution in the Theological 
& religious world. He sifts the Bible throughout 
(nearly 8 hundred pages)—written in a pure & el- 
egant Style—with great positiveness—its premises 
& conclusions not to be resisted. The time is not far 
distant when the whole Christian world will be 
wrought to the highest pitch with madness & per- 
secutions will be the order of the day. Whitemore & 
Wright of the Chro. [Lynn Chronotype paper] con- 
demns. Willis of the ‘Home Journal’ eulogises— It is 
& will for some time to come be very highly inter- 
esting to see the remarks of Editors, especially of Re- 
ligious Journals, on this matter. I have had half an 
hour & wish I could write half a day, for I enjoy it. 
Our corn, cucumbers, Beans & Beets &c are excel- 
lent. Shall I salt down some cucumbers. I put the 
preserves on open Shelf. Will they need seeing to? 

“Truly yours—Ever. 

“Oliver” 


The Latest News From Waterford 
Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 
“Hydroville, August 30th 1847 
“My Dear Husband 
“Again I seat myself in our very noisy room to 

have some conversation with you & I can only wish 
that you were here, or I was with you at our own 
dear home to spend the rest of the day. I have been 
to church in company of Julia & Mr Farrar this after- 
noon. Services close here in the afternoon before 
yours commence, but the congregation is gathered 
from remote parts of the town & stay round here 
during the intermission and are anxious to get 
through & start for home. 

“We have been enjoying a fine rain yesterday af- 
ternoon & this forenoon, but the weather this after- 
noon is delightful. Our streets were very dusty in- 
deed before the rain. We shall enjoy walking tomor- 
row very much. Mr. Farrar & Julia, Esq. Gerry & 
Mrs. Hamilton start tomorrow for Brunswick to at- 
tend the commencement services [at Bowdoin Col- 
lege]—will probably be gone most of the week— It 


will be a very pleasant jaunt for Julia & afford her an 
excellent opportunity of seeing considerable of 
‘Down East’ an opportunity which she has never be- 
fore enjoyed. We are glad also that Mr. F. is to have a 
vacation —we think he needs some recreation & 
rest from his labors, for he is a faithful workman & 
has never left the establishment since we came here 
except on business. He always goes to com- 
mencement & cannot now be denied & should not. 

“IT recd. yours Thursday, gladly of course, & 
mailed one the same evening to Cyrus. We were 
having a dance that eve. I did not get in until it was 
nearly through. I did not intend to join in the exer- 
cises but was finally prevailed on to dance one set 
with Esq. Gerry, it was the last, & he then requested 
the ‘extreme felickity’ [sic] of seeing me home 
(across the street) which of course I granted. I did 
not expect so much & had just been complaining to 
Cyrus of the want of gentlemen in our establish- 
ment. You and he must understand that we do not 
dignify any with that title who have no horse & car- 
riage & in fact the men folks are rather shy, and did 
not come here to gallant the ladies about all the 
time. And to tell the truth we do not wish it, only I 
felt disposed to say something ill natured without 
meaning anything of course. 

“Well the next morning he had business at 
Harrison & invited me to ride down with him, so of 
course I accepted, for a ride in his splendid new car- 
riage was not to be refused—but after riding about 
a half a mile we met a man who was coming to his 
Office to settle the business, so we rode around the 
Pond—had a fine ride, but I do not think he was 
wonderfully well pleased with his companion on 
his ride, so I hope you will not be concerned or jeal- 
ous. I told Dr. K. I believed he told him to invite me, 
but he denied it and told me to go along, ‘twas just 
what I needed i.e. a ride. He is not remarkably so- 
ciable in general. 

“My health is pretty good. Not much change 
since I wrote last—have got nearly over the effects 
of my jaunts up the mountains. I suppose Cyrus 
gave you an account of it, if you did not see the let- 
ter. [have quite an eruption out on my bowels & the 
sore looks badly or at least no better, is pretty ten- 
der. Ihave considerable fluttering of the heart, espe- 
cially if I make any unusual exertion, but the Dr told 
me that my Lungs were as ‘sound as his’ & that I 
might thank the Lord for they were the only sound 
things I had about me—but I flatter myself I shall 
not stay here 7 months though time passes rather 
faster than when I first came. I think the water treat- 
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_ “The cakes you sent were very nice, something 
we don’t get here, though we have enough that is 
wholesome, only such dainties are not allowed for 
all. I do not think they would object to some of us 
eating such things occasionally, but there are al- 
ways some who would eat to excess if they could 
get them & some who ought not to taste such things 
at all & it would hard to see and not partake. The Dr 
says he does not think green cheese properly eaten 
is injurious, still we have never had any on the table 
since we have been here. He gets a piece occasion- 
ally which we are none the better for. Mrs. K. gave 
us each 2 of the cakes he bought of you, but not one 
[of] them has ever reached the table. 

“Relief continues as well as what I wrote last. She 
loses a meal or two occasionally on account of bad 
feelings in the head & stomach. I don’t know what I 
shall do when she goes home. Perhaps Caleb will 
come down to go home with her. She recd. a letter 
from Marcia last night stating that George was well 
& happy & did not want to come home. I suppose 
he thinks his mother is not to be there. Father and 
Mother were tolerably well. Mother has had a ill 
turn lately but was better when she wrote. The rest 
were well as usual. 

“Laura had recd a letter from Cyrus—had heard 
nothing from George since he wrote from Salem, is 
anxious about him. The rest were much as usual. Pa 
had not been to Bangor for the firkins [small bar- 
rels]. Ma will make what butter she can spare for 
me, fall feed is short. They want me to come down 
there very much, but I have given them no encour- 
agement to expect me. 

“I should like some of your nice corn and beans 
and other good things from the garden, the corn we 
have here (when we have any) is very poor yellow 
corn and I miss the sweet corn. We have very few 
vegetables here indeed. The Dr says tell Oliver to 


children & H must write to me soon. If you like to 
write I wish you would oftener to me. News from 
home is always cheering. You had best look to the 
preserves—you must judge whether they ought to 
be seen to or not. 

“I did not object to those rubbers on account of 
looks, for I think them well looking, but for the want 
of strength to carry two pairs of shoes when I have 
not enough to carry one as far as I am desired to & 
am very humble indeed. The Dr is talking about a 
dinner party somewhere before long, or as soon as 
Mr. F. gets back, & a sail &c. 

“Relief is troubled with cold feet much of the 
time. She takes foot baths & rubs them on the carpet 
many times a day, but still they trouble her. Give 
love to all enquiring friends. I should not object to 
Cy’s seeing my letters, but do not want Sue to, & do 
not think proper for her to. He could read them at 
the store or somewhere. 

“Write soon & every thing that is interesting. I 
want to see you all dreadfully. Tell the children 
Mother thinks much of them. Don’t you feel 
ashamed of the outside of the letters you get from 
me?' I do if you do not, because they ought not to 
have given you such a little homely name. Now 
ain’t you tired of my nonsense? I know you are. I 
don’t see how you get along without somebody to 
kiss often. You are so particularly given to such 
things. For my part I can do very well without. 

“Good night. 

“In love from Aurora” 


Not Much Improvement in Health 
Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 
“Hydroville, Sept. 2d 1847 
“Dear Husband 
“Although but a few days have passed since I 

mailed a letter to you, I cannot repress the desire I 
feel of writing you now, not that I have anything of 


' The outside of her letters typically bore the inscription, “Oliver Porter Esq / Lynn, Mass.” 
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particular import to say either—but your letter of 


Tuesday has made me a little more anxious about 
home than I was before. How I wish it was prudent 
& proper for me to go home for a week or two, just 
to set things to rights a little. I don’t feel any curios- 
ity about that ‘improvement’ of course knowing as 
I do whatever you do is best and in good taste. And 
Imean you shall have all the credit of them all. Only 
do not render yourself liable to the charge of ex- 
travagance because I am out of the way. As to any 
injury that may accrue therefrom to me, be assured 
that it will be slight if any—nothing that will keep 
me awake nights I think. 

“Tam sorry to hear that Margaret has left. I do not 
believe she promised that Priest to go back. They 
will say anything & he made her say so—but it 
could not be helped. Iam very anxious to hear how 
Bridget [new housekeeper] gets along—hopes she is 
not too much of a child herself, also that she does 
not go into Mrs. Goodwin’s often. Sue’s work will 
be harder for the change I think. Will it not? 

“I do not know what to think of the times be- 
tween you & Cyrus. I do not know what to make of 
him—but pray do the best you can in your present 
very trying situation till I can come and relieve you 
of part of it. It seems sometimes as though I must fly 
home at any rate. And then I try my strength by 
walking or in some way, & soon find that I am not 
much better able to perform labor than when I left 
home. Is it not discouraging— The Dr says I am 
‘coming up,’ but not as rapidly as I wish. 

“Relief & I conclude that the principal reason of 
Cy’s actions & disagreeableness is owing to his 
present ‘fix.’ You know he is proud and he is also 
dreading the grief and displeasure of his parents 
and friends who have not yet heard the unwelcome 
tidings. He may assume indifference & indepen- 
dence, but I know him better. He is as sensitive to 
reproach & disgrace as I am, & you know how such 
things operate on me. I do feel easier about home for 
having Sue there, especially if you must change 
help so often—but Iam much mortified at their con- 
duct towards Margaret. 

“You speak of [‘obstruction’ crossed out] the ne- 
cessity of exercise immediately after the baths, that 
we understand & practice to the best of our ability— 
though not to the extent that Kit would like, for he 
says we ought, i.e. R. and I to ascend the mountain 
every day and pretends to believe that we could do 
it. |can not say what we might do if we followed it 
up, but I cannot yet believe it. I have been up but 
once & R. not at all & I did not get over the lameness 


it caused for two or three days after. You recollect 
my difficulties in going up stairs that I find is very 
little better, and I suppose it will be some time be- 
fore I get much strength in my limbs. 

“I walk as much every day as I feel able to do & 
often more than I can with ease. I want to know ev- 
ery day if I have gained any. My sore is nearly as 
before, though I have thought for a day or two it felt 
a little sorer than before, it looked a little darker, or 
purple today. I think it is not quite as large as it has 
been, though not essentially changed. I will try to be 
thankful if it ever heals up and I feel pretty well 
again. Do not expect ever to feel well. 

“My appetite is excellent. If it was not I should 
starve here with so much dirt. It is a question 
whether dirt is really hydropathic, for they pretend 
that nothing that is not hydropathic is allowed on 
the tables. I wish you or some one who is competent 
would look into the subject & have the result of 
your investigation published in the Chronotype as 
that paper is read here & it might possibly create a 
sensation here if it should be proved to the contrary. 
At any rate our course will be short in this world 
after we leave here if one bushel is really our al- 
lowance. 

“Dr K. has decided that Relief cannot leave here 
with safety as soon as she intended by a week or 
fortnight & she ought to stay longer than that. She 
is now taking the plunge bath once a day & that he 
thinks very important to her now—so I have her a 
little longer. 

“T have formed no acquaintances of importance 
here, nor is there any ladies in the establishment to 
whom I have become attached, so that I shall be 
lonely enough when she is gone but shall try to en- 
dure it as long as is necessary for me. As to Ti’s com- 
ing here to work her way through, I would advise 
her not to come till she has seen Relief & she may 
conclude to change her mind. I would not engage to 
do as she thinks of doing, for it will take her a year 
to get cured, in the way she would have to do, but 
Relief will explain all to her when she gets home. 

“If Laura is a trial to you at home & you think 
best you may take her down here & leave her with 
me while I stay. The Dr says he will board her 
cheap. Give love to them all. I should have much to 
say to them if I was there, but cannot write it. The Dr 
is about getting up a dinner party & sail in the new 
Steam Boat which will cost dollar & quarter apiece 
and wants us to join. I wish I knew if you would 
think best for me to go or not. Tell me when you 
write next. I should like to go, but do not wish to be 
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get a nap while in it— The girls let a kitten into the 
room on going out the other morning after they had 
packed us, & of course it went mewing & purring & 
scratching about & finally jumped up on R’s bed 
which set her to kicking, & we hallooed and bawled 
as loud as we could, but could not raise anyone for 
some time as the packing girls had gone to the other 
house, but we finally succeeded in making our- 
selves heard & we were relieved from our dilemma. 

“Mr. Farrar & Julia have not returned from com- 
mencement yet. Shall look for them to-morrow. We 
cannot decide how matters between them will turn 
out. There are various opinions about it. The Dr & 
wife have sent us in a saucer of very nice blackber- 
ries two or three times lately, which were very ac- 
ceptable. There are a great many blk. berries & if 
somebody would pick them we should fare well. 
Huckleberries are nearly gone, have been very 
plenty. Kit is almost crazy about them. 

“T must close this letter to go to bed, meant to 
have written it this afternoon but was requested to 
sit in the room of a sick Lady & could not till 
evening—tis now most ten o’clock and I do not 
think of any thing special to add to this, only that I 
am getting better I think, but one experiences all 
kinds of feelings that they ever had, while under the 
water treatment, but they tell you it is all for the best 
in the end, so we are comforted. Write often & come 
& see me too. 

“And I remain 

“Your true wife 

“Aurora F. Porter” 


Is the Treatment Working? 
Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 
“Well, Oliver dearie, once more in this same 
town of Waterford on this 9th day of September 
1847 I seat myself for the purpose of acknowledging 
the receipt of yours of the 5th inst. and of informing 
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cooking generally. 

“Relief is quite sick of a devi crinisahie hid 
been complaining of the water for making her feel 
worse for several days, when last Friday she felt 
unable to take her accustomed exercise after coming 
out of the sheet in the morning—and so returned 
into bed and has not been able to sit up much 
since—has had considerable distress in her head & 
pains in different parts of her system attended at 
times with fever—though the fever has nearly all 
left her now & the Dr says she is some better this 
morning—says this, if she is careful & gets up right 
will be a great thing for her. 

“T have not felt alarmed about her at all, have 
been hoping in fact for some manifestation of the 
effect of the water treatment upon her—and this 
though not altogether attributable to the water (it 
being at one of her ‘times’) is principally caused by 
it, the Dr decides. He is very attentive & kind & I 
think pleased with it, as he now thinks there is good 
reason to believe that the water treatment is doing a 
good work for her. She has felt some concern for the 
result, but is calm now & has nearly done threaten- 
ing to take medicine. I am confident that she will do 
better after this ill turn than she has been for some 
time past, has been almost distracted with the noise 
here, but the house is more quiet now as that family 
of whom I have spoken has left and taken board in 
the neighborhood. 

“T have just been talking with the Dr about my 
leaving here to attend the family meeting though as 
yet I have had no invitation & conclude that my 
absence will contribute quite as much to the enjoy- 
ment of one of the family as my presence. 

The Dr said he did not like to have me break up 
the treatment though he should think if I wanted to 
go anywhere it would be home. I hope you have 
said nothing to Laura about her going with you. I 
hardly think it proper for her to go as it is not de- 
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signed for the cousins, only Brothers & Sisters & 
babies. But my principal objection to her going is 
that Iam not at home to prepare her & tell her how 
to do. lexpect her clothes are in great disorder & not 
fit for her to go anywhere, & especially there. 

“T shall confidently expect you here on your re- 
turn from Brentwood! and perhaps you may think 
best to take me home with you. At any rate you had 
better come to satisfy yourself in the case. I expect 
your folks will think it unwarrantable extravagance 
in me & you too but I suppose they know nothing 
of the ‘cure’ or the trouble and expense of such an 
establishment. 

“T think I should feel more at ease & better con- 
tented if I would know how long I must stay to 
recieve benefit from it & if I can be made com- 
paratively well. Sometimes I think I cannot wait the 
result of this treatment, it is so slow in its effects— 
but do you suppose it to be sure? I suppose I ought 
not to entertain a doubt of its entire efficacy while a 
patient, but these thoughts will obtrude themselves 
upon me at times. Though if I can be assured that 
you approve of the course & have faith & confi- 
dence in it, it will surely strengthen my hopes &c. 

“I have just returned from a short ride with Mr 
Sumner, brother of Charles Sumner, Esq., of Boston, 
who is one of our patients & has very recently made 
himself entitled to the honor of being called a 
gentleman by us as he now owns a horse and 
wagon, recently purchased, & occasionally invites 
the ladies to ride with him for exercise, which invi- 
tation is readily accepted and very much enjoyed. 
This is the second drive I have taken with him— 
find him very pleasant and entertaining tho some- 
thing of a buck I think. A ride seems to be just the 
right kind of exercise for us, though walking is good 
too, but I can walk but a short distance yet for a pa- 
tient in Hydropathy. 

“I do not think it necessary for Caleb to come 
down here on R’s account now. She has all done for 
her that she needs & is as comfortable as she can be 
till she gets over this trouble in her head. R. wishes 
me to write to him for her & that will shorten this 
letter, but you can have one from me anytime in 
answer to one from you. 

“T am rather glad upon the whole that Cyrus & 
Sue are to leave our house. I have feared them being 
there was going to make a hard winter for me & I 
think this the best course they can take for the 
present. In saying what I did about Laura’s coming 


here (I don’t know what the Dr said) I did not after 
all mean to advise to it & only suggested it as a re- 
lief to you & to lessen your cares, as well I know her 
to be more trouble to you than all the rest & I 
thought too I could attend to her clothes as I know 
she wears them very fast & I know she is rather ex- 
pensive there at home. I feel more anxiety about her 
than all the others—and it would be as good a way 
as I could devise to separate her from that Martha 
Hilton. But whatever you think is best I shall acqui- 
esce in. 

“Please bring my red scarf when you come, or in 
case you do not, send it by Caleb. Which you may 
find in the upper drawer in the Secretary, and my 
dark calico dress which is in the green trunk in our 
clothes press, and I should like to have you have me 
a pair of what I call thick shoes made for me as mine 
are almost gone. I have worn them three winters 
with others. 

“You expressed no opinion about the ride and 
sail that the Dr is intending to have before long, but 
I have concluded that I may keep up with you. It 
seems to me that the children are having great times 
this summer. I hope they have something respect- 
able to wear to all these places. Kiss dear little Bub 
for me & tell him Mother is coming home as soon as 
she is [‘fit to’ crossed out] well enough to. Give love 
to them all & read part of this to Caleb. 

“The Dr has been in this evening and says she is, 
Relief, I mean, better & is getting along well. He also 
wishes me to say to you that he has heard of a 
gentleman who would like to buy his house & as he 
would much prefer a sale to an exchange of prop- 
erty—would like to have all operations suspended 
till he hears further from this gentleman who 
wishes to buy. He will then write you word. 

“Miss Ireson has just concluded after visiting 
here six weeks last Tuesday, to become a patient & 
goes into the sheet tomorrow morning. We do hope 
she will make out something before she leaves 
Waterford. We think she hangs on well. I hope you 
will all enjoy your ‘meeting’ and hope you all will 
be able to meet there. Give my love to them but do 
not tell them I am coming to see them, for that is 
uncertain, very. I shall expect a letter from you 
Tuesday—should be alarmed to get one oftener 
than once a week—and am very thankful for that. I 
am sorry to hear that your food is troubleing [sic] 
you again. I hope you do not eat much hot saleratus 
bread,” or cream of tartar bread either. 


' A small town west of Exeter, New Hampshire and once part of it. Population in 1850: 923. 


? Bread made with baking powder as a leavening agent. 
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ness of one’s wrist, poured from a height of 10 to 20 feet, and was a 

staple in the regimen of the typical water cure establishment. Dr. 

Russell T. Trall, one of the most prolific writers on the subject, noted 

the following: “The primary object of the douche bath is to arouse . 
the activity of the absorbent system, and this it certainly accom- 
plishes in a most powerful and effectual manner. It is well adapted 
to chronic enlargements of the viscera, tumors, swellings and stiff- | 
ness of the joints, local attacks of gout and rheumatism, obstinate | 
constipation, the incipient stage of tubercular consumption, and 

many other disorders.” (The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, R.T. Trall, | 
M.D., 1851) 


. 
The douche bath consisted of a stream of water about the thick- 
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“Give love to all whom I love & take a large share 
to yourself and believe me, 

“Your affectionate Wife 

“Aurora F. Porter” 


Aurora Misses a Family Reunion 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 

“Waterford Sept. 14 1847 

“Dear Husband 

“Yours has just come to hand and requires imme- 
diate answer—as also Caleb’s to Relief, both of 
which I shall answer in one, or you can commu- 
nicate anything that is of importance to him. First 
then, Relief is as well as could be expected after a 
pretty severe illness of about ten days. She has lost 
considerable strength & flesh but the Dr says she is 
doing well & I cannot see but what she is. Her ap- 
petite begins to show itself a little but we do not in- 
dulge it yet-—though I believe her fever has left her 
entirely. She is weak especially in her bowels but 
much of her ill health generally is owing to weak- 
ness in that region, so that is nothing strange now. 
She is relieved considerably of the distress in her 
head & sleeps rather more than at first, which is a 
favourable manifestation of her state, somewhat 
nervous yet though not as much as last week. 

“Of course she would be glad to see Caleb 
though it is not necessary for him to come, so he can 
do as he thinks best about it. If she had been con- 
sidered dangerously sick at any time, I should have 
lost no time in apprising him of it. She has not been 
so considered, though there is always the chance for 
such an illness to become unmanageable by neglect 
& other causes, but hers has yielded easily to the 
treatment prescribed & if she continues to do as 
well as she has thus far, we have reason to hope that 
her recovery will be speedy. The Dr has paid every 
attention in his power & I think understands her 
case. Caleb would think so too if he could only see 
him. I hope he will not get discouraged at so many 
disappointments, but hope on & believe that all is 
ordered in wisdom & mercy and often ‘what seems 
to be the most against us proves in the end to be our 
greatest blessing.’ 

“I have not expected to be able to go to ‘the meet- 
ing’ since I first came here. But is that a reason I 
should not have an invitation? I wanted to know if 
you would be disappointed if I could not be with 
you. You know I have some cause to be a little jeal- 
ous on that subject, according to my ideas of things, 
but no matter now, it is all settled & I could not go 
as R. is, if | had expected to before. 





The Waterford Water Cure 


“Though it is sometimes thought that a respite 
from the treatment hastens the results of it, or some- 
thing to that effect, I don’t suppose I have expressed 
it properly, and I knew not but that mine might be 
such an one, but in that case I should have preferred 
coming home for the time than being anywhere 
else. I inquired of the Dr what would be desired safe 
and proper in my case & he said that I should lose 
much that I had gained, though it was a case of ne- 
cessity he should submit for a short time, but if I 
was going to leave before I was cured I had better 
not go any farther, but leave where Iam & he would 
have no more to do with me. He wants me he said 
to go home when I left without any fear of cancers 
& Scrofula tumors before my eyes but feeling & 
knowing that I was somebody, and to tell you that 
he was not going to let me go home till he was done 
with me. He did not appear to be angry but earnest. 
Both he and his wife have been very kind and atten- 
tive to us of late & particularly since R’s illness, 
though she has always been pleasant & he has since 
the first few weeks, & he treated us then as well as 
the rest, so we ought not to have found fault. 

“Lam as well contented here as can be in such an 
unfinished place & away from my husband, chil- 
dren & home & know that an inexperienced girl is 
at the head of affairs at home & that winter is com- 
ing on and many things will needed to be make 
them comfortable. Though as to the place here that 
is well enough for me. I do not intend to complain 
about it, only mentioned it in comparison to my 
own improved home which as yet I can not appre- 
ciate not knowing but that it may be labor lost to do 
so. However, I have no curiosity in the matter, only 
the story of the lost arm will come up to me occa- 
sionally. And I am not totally indifferent about the 
expense of the course, but like to know how you feel 
about it once in a while. 

“I am afraid you get discouraged sometimes 
though your letters are always written in a cheerful 
mood, or appear to be. I do not wish you to come to 
Waterford just to see the place, or to gratify the 
Dr by going berrying with him, but thought if 
I could see you a short time I could best judge of 
your feelings in regard to my remaining here much 
longer & of other things, but after all that has been 
said it is of little consequence & I thought too as you 
would be nearly half way here the expense would 
of course be less, & if you thought of coming at all 
that would be the best time. 

“It makes both Kit and Farrar mad to have pa- 
tients come here & get well under way & then go 
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The sitting bath, commonly called the sitz bath, from the Ger- 
man, was said by water cure advocate Russell T. Trall, M.D. to be 
“invaluable in weakness, irregularity, obstruction, and torpor of the 
lower organs of the pelvis and abdomen.” Almost any vessel was 
suitable for the application of the sitting bath, which was to contain 
enough water to cover the hips and lower part of the abdomen. “It 
may be of any temperature, from very warm to extreme cold, ac- 
cording to the case; and the time of application varies from five to 
30 minutes. The cool and cold sitting baths are far the most fre- 
quently indicated, and the usual time is from 10 to 15 minutes.” (The 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia, R.T. Trall, M.D., 1851) 
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home saying they can apply the baths as well at 
home, save the expense & have the oversight of 
their family. In nine cases out of ten they do not per- 
severe in the course & lose what benefit they have 
gained & so bring reproach on the water cure & 
Kittredge’s skill &c. They have not had one cure yet 
though many have been benefited by them.' I have 
not mentioned this to have any bearing on my case, 
only as a piece of information. 

“T have much of the care of R. though the bath 
girls do most of the work, but I have borne it very 
well indeed, much better than I expected, but I can- 
not always suit her. Will you give my love to Br 
Emery & wife & tell them I am very sorry that lam 
not at home to recieve a visit from them, but shall 
expect them next summer. Also Mary F. and Tom & 
all the Brothers & sisters. 

“Tell Cyrus it is just as I expected about my letter 
to him. I did not suppose he would consider a letter 
of mine worth noticing. If Relief had written it 
would have been better worth a thought, but no 
matter. I do not suppose you can find time or means 
to write to me twice every week, but once in a while 
a second one would be very acceptable to say the 
least. Now don’t be frightened, but I shall want 
some money before long to pay washerwomen’s 
bills with. I have had to make a few purchases & not 
having a large amount on hand, it is nearly gone. It 
would not be well for me to be without enough to 
take me home if occasion required it suddenly, & I 
have not that amount by considerable. 

“T shall do as you say about going home or stay- 
ing. I do get discouraged sometimes, and yet I am 
dreading more than longing for a crisis. They are 
serious matters sometimes and always disagree- 
able. 

“Be sure to write me all the particulars of ‘the 
meeting’ if you do not come & bring them, but do as 
you choose in that respect. You need not tell the girls 
anything about me for I conclude they care nothing 
by their silence towards me. I hope Laura is a good 
girl & has grown steady & practices her music well 
& Helen also. Don’t let her neglect to attend to her 
music either. Tell Hunty I think he was very smart 
to take many fish. I hope he will be good and not get 


punished at school—and Bub not to forget his 
mother. Well I have wri[part of words missing] 
times as much as I thought to when I began about 
1/2 7 this eve. I have just finished a letter to Laura 
Coggins. You have never to let me know how Cyrus 
is doing or getting along or his store. I hope you will 
give him good advise as you see it needed. How are 
the grapes doing. I hope I shall not lose them all. 
“But I must say good night for we are packed at 
four or earlier in the morn. I was cross & refused to 
be packed this morning at quarter past three, made 
them come about four, but I did not go to sleep till I 
was in the sheet & then I generally get some naps. 
Give love to Caleb and accept much from 
“Your Wife Aurora F. Porter” 


Aurora Determines to Stay Longer 
Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 
“Waterford September 30th 1847 
“Dear Husband, 

The account you have given me of ‘The Meeting’ 
is very gratifying indeed and I am happy to hear of 
the good health of all & that there were so many 
present and that you all enjoyed it so well. I thought 
much of you that day & should have been happy to 
have made one of your number, but suppose the 
disappointment was needed or would not have 
been permitted. 

“I do not think that children would be carried as 
there would be so large a company without them, 
particularly to lodge, but I like the idea well & if liv- 
ing? will see that our family is properly represented 
at the next one. I hope the journey & excitement has 
improved your health & I think it must have a salu- 
tary effect upon you & all who enjoyed it. I rejoice 
in Elvira’s* good fortune. She is now quite happy no 
doubt with her little daughter, and perhaps will al- 
low that Mrs. Chester knows something. She would 
like very much to know that she has followed her 
directions to any extent. And Elvira too was unable 
to attend the meeting, but her turn may come next 
year & that will be better than not to have the little 
girl. 

“The account you gave me of Cyrus illness has 
given me considerable anxiety as to its results. You 


' A telling statement. In Aurora’s opinion, not a single cure had been effected yet at the establishment! 


* An indication of despair here. 


> Elvira Porter, Oliver Porter’s sister, born January 11,1 820; now the wife of Charles M. Weeks, M.D. (graduated from Dartmouth College, 
1830), of Eliot, Maine. The couple had the following children: Albert Huntington (born 1841, married Naomi Brooks, lived in Woodville, 
Georgia in 1878), Edgar S. (born in 1844, died in 1864), Caroline Porter (born September 22, 1847, married Joseph A. Holmes of Greenland, 
New Hampshire, September 12, 1874; Caroline is the baby daughter mentioned above). Elvira Porter Weeks died on May 6, 1858. Dr. Weeks 
was living in Golden Spring, Jamaica, West Indies in 1878. Cf. Joseph Porter, A Genealogy of the Descendants of Richard Porter, 1878, p. 90. 
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1 will let me know.at ne is 
ous ly sick. But here comes the bath pan and 
Rites bdcerspabkingl seaikeand then prepare for 
dinner. A very good dinner to say indeed, chickens 
& sage pudding. We have not had any poultry on 
the table before since we came, & no pigeons either. 
They say the pigeons knew the Dr had come to 
town & thought their safety pended in flight. 

“Relief went over to dinner for the first time in 
almost four weeks— Things looked rather strange 
to her, the family has been very much reduced since 
her illness. She is quite smart now—is getting up 
‘first rate’ & I think will be better than before. My 
health is pretty good—am not able to walk far yet— 
have had more pain in my limbs within the last fort- 
night than since coming here before. My legs from 
my knees downward, ankles and feet as well & my 
feet on the tops have very much the appearance of 
chilblains, all which the Dr thinks are indications 
that the water process is effecting something to be 
sure. 

“T have had slight eruptions on my bowels four 
or five times since I came, which would remain 
three or four days and then gradually disappear. It 
sometimes looked like the measles, red and very 
thick just under the skin. The sore is much as usual 
only sorer. The wet bandages I wear constantly are 
stained a dark color or light mahogany, some dis- 
tance round the spot, & that discharges constantly 
though slowly. It seems to me there must be some 
change in this before long. At times I cannot help 
feeling very uneasy about it. 

[Marginal note:] “The Ireson family enquire for 
Julia & their mother. You can say to them that Mrs. 
P is pretty well, though extremely anxious about 
Julia & home. Julia is very sick but we hope she will 
get over it before long. She lays in a doze, or sleep 
most of the time. Her head has been & is no very 
much affected. [End of note.] 

“If you have an opportunity I would like to know 
of Mrs. Chester if she thinks I am any better or likely 





spec Me up ine ‘course Eedipeenat 
wish to secure any advantage however small that I 
may have gained, though of course I should expect 
to take my sheets as usual if at home. 

“T have said nothing to Dr K. since I recieved 
your last but have had some talk with Dr Fisher 
who is entirely disinterested in the matter & he 
thinks it will be most prudent for me to stay for the 
present. And I feel as though it is necessary for me 
to be under the treatment longer. I had rather go on 
with it now than be obliged to come under it in the 
winter, for the weather is cold enough now for me I 
can assure you. 

“One of the Dr’s patients, a gentleman from 
Bucksport, left a short time since after being under 
the treatment long enough to bring out upon him a 
very troublesome eruption which was called a cri- 
sis by Dr thinking that he could do all at home that 
he was doing here as well & perhaps better, save ex- 
pense & be more pleasantly situated to be enable to 
attend with business, &c. They remonstrated with 
him but to no purpose & the result is that notwith- 
standing all his attentions at home his humor has all 
struck in & he is worse off than before the Dr says, 
but he says he is glad of it for he might have heeded 
warnings— He has written to Dr K. for advise. 

“I did not advise you to go to any expense or 
trouble in putting up water works—do not think 
they pay the way, though a family bathing or gen- 
eral bathing room is needed in every house. But it is 
for a douche that is a very last bath a patient is al- 
lowed as a general thing to take & would not be of 
such use in a private house. Kit says you could not 
have one that would amount to any thing without a 
good deal of expense, as there ought to be a pres- 
sure of at least two hogsheads of water’ to be of any 
use. 

“Well I have just taken another dripping sheet, 
walked to the fountain and drank a mug [of] water 
& returned to writing. Dr Kittredge would like to 
have Dr Eastman buy his property in Lynn & is de- 





' Each a very large cask of water holding, per U.S. standard measure, 63 gallons, although in practice the term referred in general to 
barrels or casks of large size. The use of a hogshead (or any other size of vessel) had nothing to do with the pressure; this was determined 
by the height of the vessel above the patient, usually recommended as 10 to 20 feet for the douche bath. 
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sirous of selling rather than exchanging. Thinks per- 
haps Dr E. can dispose of his own better than he can 
& says that he is satisfied to leave the appraisal to 
the three men you named viz. James N. Buffum, 
Wm. Bassett & Gideon Phillips—but the house 
Eastman wants he will not sell one cent less than 
three hundred dollars at present to anyone. 

“I suppose he will be in Lynn soon. He has pa- 
tients now who demand his constant attention. I 
hope Ezekiel will buy his place. Miss [Julia] Ireson 
very sick indeed. Her Mother is here now, which is 
a great comfort to her. She was very much disap- 
pointed in receiving no letter from home this after- 
noon and I am too for I feel great anxiety about C. I 
try to think he is better or you surely would have 
informed me & hope it is so. 

“Do be careful of your own health for a diarhea 
would be very onerous for you now. How is James? 
Give my love to him and all who wish it. Also my 
regards to Bridget. By the way there is a very good 
smart girl here that would come to Lynn with me if 
I wanted her. She is one of our bath girls, but I sup- 
pose B. will stay as long as we want her won't she? 
I don’t know as it is best to say anything about it to 
Bridget, it may make her discontented. 

“Would you like to have me engage you a hive of 
bees if I can here. Dr Fisher has bought one weigh- 
ing 30 pounds for five dollars, to be delivered in 
Boston next winter. Honey is very scarce here. Dr K. 
has bought some that is very nice but keeps it for 
himself & family. I have tried to buy a box to bring 
home with me at 12 1/2 cents’ per pound, but can 
get none. 

“Tell me what you think of my decision to stay 
when you write. I want to be at home but perhaps 
‘tis best for me to stay a while longer—shall be lone- 
some enough when R. leaves. There are no ladies 
now hardly at all. I have to take my walks all alone, 
but as a general thing enjoy them. I wish the chil- 
dren all could be here to go with me on some of 
them, they are delightful & the woods look beauti- 
fully. I try to enjoy the walks & scenery here all that 
I can for I never expect to have another such oppor- 
tunity & such a delightful country. It is surely 
unsurpassed by any I have seen before. The chil- 
dren would enjoy & be so happy to ramble out in 
the woods and gather the checkerberries which 


abound here, that I always think of them. 

“T took tea yesterday afternoon at Mrs. Gage’s, 
widow [since April 24, 1842] of Dr G. of this place, 
in company of Dr K & wife and Dr Fisher & wife, 
had a very pleasant visit indeed. It is the most gen- 
teel family in the village. There are several daugh- 
ters all well educated & very fine girls? & their 
mother is a superior lady. Mr. Farrar lectures in 
Paris before the Teacher’s Institute tomorrow 
evening, on female education. We have invited him 
to repeat it here, perhaps he will. He does not ap- 
pear of late much as he did when we first came, is 
not quite as sociable, but we don’t care. 

“LT hope you will send those things as far as Port- 
land by Caleb when he goes to Bangor. The Dr 
sends to P. often by stage. Cannot Laura get Aunt 
Smith to assist her in cutting some more under 
clothes for herself & then take a week’s vacation & 
get Bridget to assist and show her how to make 
them? I think they might. Dr F. wife & baby leave us 
tomorrow for Cambridgeport. We shall miss them 
very much indeed, but my turn will come some 
time. I want to see you all. Give love to Cy & Sue 
and accept much love from 

“Your wife Aurora F. Porter” 





Oliver Bids Aurora to Come Home 
Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora: 
“Lynn, October 3d 1847 
“Dear Wife 
“Yours of 30th ult. arrived yesterday. We have 

pretty much made up our minds that you & Relief 
would conclude to come together, but it seems you 
have decided to remain a few weeks at least longer. 

“Although we are getting along tolerably well 
without you, all feel desirous to see you at home, 
and the more, as we have rather expected it. It may 
be the best, and one would suppose that you now 
are best capable of judging the matter, but I hardly 
consider Dr Fisher so disinterested. 

“His inclination, of course, would lead him to 
advise in the way he has. He is a Student, I take it. 
Mrs. Neal’s advice I should esteem as being much 
more disinterested. She has been through the 
mill—had considerable experience in the mill & out. 
You do not, as I have learned, do anything more 
than apply the wet sheet, Dripping Sheet & other 


' Twelve and one-half cents, equal toa “bit,” a unit of Spanish-American money (the silver two-real coin) incommon use; the slang term, 


“two bits,” for a U.S. quarter, is derived from this tradition. 


2 Phebe (born in 1821); Frances (1823; mentioned later in this text in connection with Col. Humphrey Cousens); [rene (1824), Ann Louisa 


(1828), Mary Sargent (1830), and Lois Maria (1832). 
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In 1851 Dr. R.T. Trall described a variation on the head bath: “The 
common method of bathing the head is by folds of wet cloths, or a 
stream of water poured over the head. In all acute diseases about the 
head, attended with pain and increased temperature, those pro- 
cesses are sufficient, but in some chronic affections a powerful de- 
rivative or sedative effect is desired. For this purpose the patient lies 
extended on a rug or mattress [as shown above], the head resting in 
a shallow basin or bowl, holding two or three inches of water, the 
shoulders being supported by a pillow. It may be administered from 
15 to 30 minutes.” (The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, R.T. Trall, M.D., 
1851) 
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simple usages of water—you do not use the Douche 
or plunge." If so, I can see no difficulty in getting 
along here. You may— You know more about that 
than I do. But you decide on Dr Fisher’s judgement, 
opinion—not your own. You want my opinion & 
advice. I am willing to leave it to your own judge- 
ment—only be independent. Self interest sways & 
controls almost everything. 

“The chief difficulty, as Cyrus observes, is not 
having Dr K. present in case any decided change 
should take place. This, perhaps is what lies in your 
own mind. This is weighty perhaps, unless you can 
have confidence in Dr. Eastman. He Doctors consid- 
erably in the water treatment now. Thomas Leavitt 
has just got out from severe sickness by it—and 
Cyrus is getting up also by it, though not exclu- 
sively. I say this much because I do not want you 
and I know you do not wish to remain there any 
longer than is really necessary. 

“If you feel sure that you are approaching a cri- 
sis to take place soon, it would be advisable for you 
to remain, but at the end of a few weeks longer there 
may be the same reason for remaining still a few 
weeks longer & so on to the end of winter, therefore 
it is very difficult to decide what is best. For this rea- 
son I suppose you do not like to take the re- 
sponsibility in deciding. I don’t see but you will 
have to. 

“T called down this forenoon to see Cyrus, who 
read your letter. He says that he has had the very 
best attention. He was up and dressed in the Sitting 
Room—getting along pretty well. 

“Mr. M. Clap [also Clapp, in letters] called on me 
yesterday & kindly offered to take any bundle or 
package from me or Caleb to Waterford tomorrow 
(Monday) which I will avail myself by sending the 
things you sent for. There don’t seem to be any good 
fruit about just now—kind of between Hay & grass- 
—here in Lynn at least. I wish our grapes were ripe 
& sweet of which now there is some prospect that 
there may become before heavy frost get along. I 
suppose you have apples in good plenty. I will send 
two pairs of shoes & you can keep one or both as you 
please. Caroline has given me a dozen and a half of 
Rare Tulip bulbs which I planted yesterday. The 
Masons have commenced building the new Depot. 


“The Fair, for benefit of the Common fence 
closed up by auction Thursday evening to the full 
satisfaction of all interested I conclude, for I learn 
they realized about 1,500 dollars! Down town folks, 
you see, must have been very liberal. The great fair 
in Boston I neglected to attend. The Cattle Show & 
Exhibition of Fruits &c here in Lynn was rather a tall 
one—calling together a great number of people 
from out of town. 

“Hunty earned 15 cts in the forenoon by selling 
candy & Spent it in the afternoon. He has quite a 
trading propensity, but like his Father, is too honest 
ever to get rich by it, I guess, or else, deficient in 
wit—most likely the latter, and you can say if you 
want to very much—but no matter-they are about 
the same thing after all—or rather they are apt to go 
together. I think Bridget will be willing to continue 
through the winter with us, and I doubt whether we 
should gain by the exchange. In the case she should 
leave us as it would be well to know her address so 
as to write her, if occasion requires. 

“In regard to the Bees, would say, that I could 
have a hive of Honey for 6 dollars—but doubt 
whether it will weigh so much as 30 pounds. I 
should be willing to take one at any rate for 5 dolls. 
delivered at Lynn Depot in the winter, if it will be as 
good as Dr. Fisher’s—and you may engage it. 

“It is a little singular that you neglected to tell me 
abt. Relief’s preserves—it is a wonder we had not 
eat them up. I heard you say that she talked of send- 
ing them over here & before we scalded them I got 
Ti to look & see if they were all ours & she decided 
they were. Whether Sue kept them separate or not, 
I do not know. As you are away we shall let the new 
preserves this Fall go, unless you instruct us differ- 
ently. We have a plent, Tomatoes & abt. 2 doz. 
Quinces, barbaries [sic] are plenty this year. 

“After trying several weeks to get an examina- 
tion of myself by Mrs. C. succeeded, but not till the 
night she got home about three weeks since. Pro- 
voking enough! She decided that my difficulty was 
a canker which caused the food to distress me. She 
prescribed a medicine which I prepared, that had a 
good effect, but not yet entirely cured. My appetite 
has been all the time good—too good. Rather think 
I must get up another bottle. My nervous System 


' The douche bath required the storage of water at a height of 10 to 20 feet above the patient (as earlier noted), and in sufficient quantity 
for a solid stream the size of a wrist or larger to pour. The plunge bath was taken in a pool, usually about four or five feet deep and 10 


or more feet in length. 


* Certain medical theory at the time held that if a crisis in an illness would occur or could be provoked, then that would represent the 
height of the illness, and recovery would be rapid from that point. The desire for a crisis is mentioned frequently in water cure literature. 
When such happened, the typical hydropathist would tell the patient that this was a good sign! 
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| ve fal Been “Very Good” 

Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora: 

“Lynn, Oct. 10th 1847 

“Dear Aurora 

“I suppose you must be written to now to keep 
from homesickness if nothing else, since Relief has 
left you in the suds. But the idea of getting clean, no 
doubt, keeps your spirit so that you can stand it a 
while longer. 

“It is a clean conscience however which has the 
most to do in making one reconciled with his or her 
allotment—giving good sleep by night and cheer- 
fulness by day. I conclude you commit no sins 
down there at all—hardly especially towards neigh- 
bors, for you have not had time to get much ac- 
quainted with them as yet; and more especially now 
Relief has left with whom you could do little at, 
when the doors are all closed! Now ain’t I too bad 
to bring up your (almost) only besetting sin at this 
time and in this place. 

“Quite a compliment, which no doubt you will 
appreciate as coming from me, so rare. Well, Relief 
assures me you have been very good—that is, faith- 
ful to the purpose for which you went there, but in 
regards to real goodness, as yet, she keeps dark. 
Shall have to make enquiries all round, perhaps be- 
fore I let the compliment go unqualifiedly and fully. 

“T have just returned from afternoon meeting in 
which our minister has told us plainly, yet kindly, 
our faults, and intimated that he should not con- 
tinue with us much longer. This announcement was 
rather unexpected, but will suit some of the Society 
without doubt. 





& buying out the concern there. His name is Clark 
& also without capital. It will probably be nici 
one way or the other in a day or two. | 

“It is pleasant weather here, so that our grapes 
are almost ripe. If you come home, as Relief thinks 
you will, in 2 or 3 weeks, you shall have a taste of 
them and some sweet potatoes too, but don’t hurry 
on this a/c as we are getting along, I think, quite 
well in the house. We have today very nice brown 
bread & beans indeed—baked in our Stove. Yester- 
day we had white cranberry String beans. Bridget 
made Friday, 12 or 15 nice Squash pies—I promised 
Relief one half of this sheet for your benefit which 
will be very acceptable to you no doubt. 

“Your affectionate Hus. 

“Oliver Porter” 


“Dear Sister Aurora. 

“T have taken the liberty to read your husband’s 
letter and have laughed heartily to think he has 
mentioned my name so many times. Well, a truce to 
this, how did I get home you will say? First rate, 
some considerable fatigued of course. Perhaps you 
have heard from Mr. Maxfield that we arrived in 
season for the 3 o’clock train. You will come in that 
mimic Steamboat. I hope it will be so delightful to 
you, as it really was to me, we had rather a cool day, 
but on the whole, not an unpleasant one. 

“Then the windings of the ‘Fungus River’ I think 
it is, are so very unlike anything I ever saw, for 
seven miles turning every few rods, passing 
through the lock, getting aground occasionally &c, 
rendered us really pleasing variety.' The little warm 
carpeted saloon also was very pleasant, so we had a 


3 be Coraethan anne us pine tenant 1 h z 
Store tomorrow. He talks some of taking a partner 


‘ “Fungus River” was the nickname of the Songo River (later called the Crooked River). Relief took the water route part way to Portland. 
Mitchell's Compendium of the Internal Improvements of the United States, 1835, notes this concerning the waterway: “Cumberland and Oxford 
Canal: This canal is the only work of internal improvement of any importance in the state. It extends from Portland to Sebago Pond, has 
26 locks, and is inlength 20 1/2 miles. By means of a lock constructed in the Songo River [the lock mentioned by Relief], Brandy and Long 
Ponds [now known as Bay of Naples and Long Lake] are connected with it. The whole extent of water communication, natural and 
artificial, is about 50 miles. It was completed in 1829, and cost $250,000....” Relief took the first part of the route, for it was popular for 
travelers to and from Waterford to navigate about 25 miles; the northern section of the water route (refer to, for example, the April 1847 
prospectus for the Waterford Water Cure). The waterway furnished the title fora Longfellow poem, Songo River, which begins as follows: 
“Nowhere such a devious stream, Save in fancy or in dream, Winding slow through brush and brake, Links together lake and lake.” 
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very nice time. Mr. Clapp very agreeable and atten- 
tive. We got to the cars (after one longing lingering 
look toward Bangor' and came on our way rejoic- 
ing. Mr. C. brought custard and apple pie, sponge 
cake and apples. 

“At S. Berwick for supper and we arrived at 
Lynn about 8 in the evening. I forgot to tell you 
about our nice dinner ‘at the bottom of the pond’ ha 
ha. Clapp laughed often about it. Our dinner con- 
sisted of two or three kinds of meat, roast chickens, 
puddings and pies, a large handsome house, and 
things in nice order. 

[Here, Relief starts a second sheet of paper:] “I 
am very late this morning, Monday, about writing. 
Ihad company of course last night and could not fill 
the sheet kindly left by Oliver. I cannot say anything 
that I want to but shall write you very soon again 
and settle some business you and I have. Oliver 
looked very happy. I told him you would be at 
home in a few weeks, and I trust you will. 

“Bubbly is very happy and has been in to see 
Aunt. I want to tell you many things he says, but 
cannot for the want of time. I am going to see about 
his woolen frocks very soon, tho’ he does not ap- 
pear cold. Hunty is handsome and good-natured. 
Helen is modest and lovable, and Laura is I guess 
about the same. I have not seen quite every body yet 
but several have called, Mrs. Jennings among the 
rest, but I can tell you nothing about her now. 

“My family is about as I expected. Ti’s sister 
rather smart to do work, but not remarkably par- 
ticular, but I shall keep her till I get well if I can. I 
wrote to Mr Fall yesterday, saying Frances would 
start for Bangor next Friday. Georgie I expect to- 
night with a young lady from Charleston. Oliver 
has brought me a slice of Bridget’s brown bread, 
baked in the stove which was really excellent. I 
have just peeped in at your house am quite smart, 
stood my journey better than I feared, have not 
taken my wet sheet yet, but am going to. Can think 
or talk of nothing but Waterford, but do not want to 
go back. Are you lonely. Get well as soon as pos- 
sible. I must leave off as Oliver requested me to 
leave a line or two. 

[Note from Relief on left side margin of letter:] 
“Tell Mrs. Ireson that Isabel and Helen called Cady 
to inquire more particularly about Julia. Give my 
love to them both. 

[Another note from Relief, this one upside down 





in top margin:] “Give respects to the Dr’s wife, Mr 
Farrar, love to Cady, a sweet kiss to Harry, love a 
good deal to Susan and Maria. Tell them I have 
waited every morning for them to come to pack me 
but they don’t come. I cannot write half I want. How 
much I have to say to you. Cyrus looks pretty well. 
I was happy to see him. Have not seen Clapp since I 
returned. Depend on it I shall write you a long let- 
ter soon. 

“Relief in great haste ” 

[The following is in Oliver Porter’s hand] 

“Monday 1/2 past 10 O'clock. I want just to say 
that Mr. Oliver S. Hartshorn wants to hire the 
Doctor’s house. He resides in Portland but is about 
changing his business from that City to the City of 
Cities, Boston, and would like to live in Lynn. Want 
an answer immediately. Mr. I. Haines enquired the 
price of his place this morning for some person to 
me unknown. We will get Mudge to hold on until 
he comes up. Taxes is $24.90. Laura will write Cady 
middle of this week. 

“Yrs. As ever. Oliver” 


Of Wetness, Walking, and Weather 
Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 
“Waterford, Oct. Tuesday 12th, 1847 
“My Dear Husband 
“The Dr announces his intention of starting for 

Lynn tomorrow morning, I must write you a few 
lines, but I have nothing of much consequence to 
say—only of myself, and to you almost any thing 
concerning relating that individual is interesting & 
important. 

“Well as you must suppose I miss the society of 
sister Relief very much, even more than I expected 
to, though I have been trying to familiarise myself 
with the idea for some time, as I felt pretty well as- 
sured that unless advised unreservedly to leave 
here immediately I should remain a short time 
longer, or while the weather was suitable for ladies 
to take their requisite out door exercise & will not 
freeze up in the pack sheet or have their skins 
spanked off in the dripping sheet & as neither of 
these dire calamities have befallen any of us yet, 
shall venture a little more in the course, for I leave 
this cold wet place I wish to have done for these 
things & not feel the fear of a return of all my ills & 
complaints that have made life almost a burden for 
some time past. 


' Portland may have been intended, for Bangor was not on the route. However, as the Stimson family was from the Bangor area, the 


passage may be correct as written. 
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2a he ad Bette binkels business oft: While 
they are about it & when satisfied that it has, or can- 
not, help them, leave that & go about their business 
or to some other treatment that have more confi- 
dence in. But I think it is very much like other rem- 
edies, should not be tampered with, & applied con- 
stantly, but judiciously, & somewhat sparingly in 
order to be of much efficacy. For instance when one 
applies a wet bandage or napkin to the head every 
time they experience any unpleasant sensation 
there, the water will soon cease to give relief except- 
ing for a few moments & some other bath, or appli- 
cation, will be necessary to produce the desired, 
permanent effect. I may be mistaken in my conclu- 
sions, but this is as it appears to me, & as I have rea- 
son to believe. 

“T shall take the plunge bath as soon as they get 
their stove up, and a door in the dressing room of 
the douche bath & a door between that & the drip- 
ping room of the plunge bath so that we can dress 
and undress in comfort. 

“Dr has gone to Harrison this afternoon to get a 
funnel made I think, or buy it if it is to be had ready 
made. I am dreading the plunge very much & yet I 
wish to see its affect upon my system. I hope it will 
be favourable, as it ought to be. 

“We have had very cold uncomfortable weather 
ever since Relief left & I begin to fear we shall be 
cheated of our Indian summer of which I have 
made great account in prospect. And I assure you 
that nothing could induce me to stay here now but 
that I feel encouraged to hope that this sore is get- 
ting a little better, though still quite tender, & my 
general health is very much improved. 

“T walked yesterday in all about four miles. It fa- 
tigues me considerably but does not make me lame, 
or but little, trifling, & as stiff as I should have been 
at home before coming here, walking half that dis- 
tance. To-day shall probably make out nearly three. 
Do not feel quite able to do as much as yesterday. 
Mrs. Ireson accompanied me both yesterday & this 
morning which made the walk seem shorter & more 
interesting, indeed it is dull business to get off on 
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pie tres icici Nareetval coop deap ea 


delicate peach blossom to the orange the scarlet & 
the deep crimson & indeed to every shade & hue 
that is known or seen, and makes the country 
viewed from some of these hills look like one vast 
garden of beautiful & rare flowers & the numerous 
lakes add much to the beauty of the scene. 

“T have been thinking that I should ask Dr K. to 
look at this affair of mine before he goes to Lynn, 
but he says very little or nothing about it & is so 
very busy about I don’t know what that I shall not 
have a chance to I suppose. I don’t know as it is nec- 
essary. Some doctors would think it essential I sup- 
pose to keep a watch over it, but he is not one of that 
sort of folks & may be I shall do well for it. My feet 
&c have not swelled any of consequence for several 
days. I am in hopes they will not. They are a little 
sore yet. 

“The Mail has just arrived & I have again been 
made happy in the reception of a letter from my 
dear husband & Sister for which accept thanks from 
me. Yes it is the idea of getting clean that keeps up 
my spirits. Clean rid of the troublesome thing that 
has alarmed me so much & which still seems deter- 
mined to stick to me as long as possible, but I hope 
it will yet soon be routed. As to my conscience how 
could you insinuate anything against that, when 
you well know that I am the best of the family & as 
‘innocent as a guilty creature can be’ & away ‘down 
east’ too & can’t speak for myself, hardly—but 
never mind you'll all be glad to see me when I get 
home, I know, so. 

“The Dr is talking very strongly of moving back 
to Lynn, has got enough of ‘down east’ I think. Will 
probably want your advice about it. How will that 
suit Dr E. think you? Mrs. K I think also is quite will- 
ing to go back, has probably had enough of a cold 
water Institution for once. 

“If barberries are plenty & cheap & Bridget gets 
time perhaps she had better make the large stone jar 
full that has tomato preserves in it & put the toma- 
toes in some smaller thing & if she makes any per- 
haps you can get some sweet apples to put in with 
them. Tomatoes for preserves will keep till I get 
home, also the quinces. 
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“I do not know but that I should need my merino 
[wool] dress to wear home as mine are all light & 
considerably soiled. My old black shawl too is 
rather spotted to travel far in. Think now that I had 
better not send for any more clothes as I shall hardly 
find [word missing] stowing what I have when I 
come to pack them. Would it not be well for you to 
send me a new lock for my trunk? or do you think you 
can repair this one that is on. Maybe R. can show 
Bridget a little about the barberries if she attempts 
to preserve any. I want them made right & well. Give 
love to all, Cyrus & Sue in particular & give Cyrus 
good advise in regard to taking the partner & store. 
Whatever he does, I hope it will be for the best. 

“I wrote to Father Sunday, a good long letter, 
goodness of it I doubt, but felt moved upon to write 
to him. I went to meeting in the afternoon, had a 
very long dreary day, cold & windy, but Monday 
morning did come through about as cold as Sun- 
day. I must write to [word not clear] so must finish 
this. I shall expect letters at least by the Dr when he 
returns. Tell the children to be good & I shall love 
them all the better for it, & the girls to attend well to 
their music. Good night. 

“With much love I remain Yours affectionately 
‘away down east’ all alone. 

“Once more as ever. 

“Aurora 

“P.S. I suppose you will settle with Noggs or say 
something about my bill here so that I shall have 
nothing about it. Yrs. A. F. P.” 


Faith In Dr. Kittredge’s Treatment Lessens 
Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora: 
“Sunday afternoon Lynn, Octo. 17, 1847 
“My Dear Wife, 

“The Doctor leaves here tomorrow and you will 
expect a letter if nothing else. If I do not forget it will 
send you a five dollar bill and a few grapes in a box 
which I will put into a carpet bag. If your Shaw] is 
comfortably warm to ride down in, it will be as well 
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as not to trouble about a better one. You can just 
keep mum and not let folks know that you are Es- 
quire Porter’s Lady, but if they come the Yankee 
over you & ask you, why, you can tell them it isn’t 
the one you have got at home—or are going to have 
when you get ready. 

“The Doctor has been all over the lot & blistered 
his feet badly. Every body wants him to come back 
& back he will come shortly. It is of no consequence 
abt. his examining you—he considers it so, I judge 
from what he has said about it heretofore. 

“Get your blood right & that will do well enough. 
We should all have been glad to have seen you Fam- 
ily Meeting time. Yes, delighted—but now we have 
got pretty much weaned—got over it so that we 
have most forgotten you. Still we should leave the 
latch door string out if you should think of coming 
this way. Business now is so pressing that you may 
not expect me there to come with you but come 
when you get ready. 

“I don’t see how your trunk got open while there 
were straps & buckles to it even if the lock did 
break. Perhaps it will be as well for me to send a 
Strap to buckle round it and let the lock go till you 
get home. We have gathered considerable of a lot 
half ripe grapes from the fence which Bridget, un- 
der direction of Relief, will cook up in some way, 
and let the barbaries go. Rev. H.G. Smith has had an 
invitation to settle over his old Society in Lowell 
again, and has accepted. 

“Frederick Douglass is about moving to 
Cleaveland,' Ohio, and edit an Anti Slavery paper 
there. He is to Lecture tonight at Lyceum Hall. Have 
not seen Cyrus this past week but understood by 
Mr. D.N. Breed that no bargain has yet been made 
but rather thought that one would be soon. If I see 
him again I think I should advise him to remain as 
he is, for it is the opinion of many that we are soon 
to experience hard times again, on account of the 
Mexican War which is draining our Specie away 
very fast.’ 


' Sic; this was the original spelling, after the founder Moses Cleaveland. The “a” was later dropped. Frederick Douglass, born into slavery 
in rural Maryland c. February 1817, endured many privations in his youth, after which he was fortuitously transferred toa fine Baltimore 
home, where he was secretly educated. Beginning in 1833, he was again subjected to many hardships. In 1838 he escaped from slavery, 
married a free woman, and moved to New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 1841 he attracted attention as an anti-slavery speaker, after which 
he was in great demand as an orator. In December 1847 he commenced editing and publishing North Star, later called Frederick Douglass’ 
Paper. In 1859 he was indicted for complicity in the John Brown raid. During and after the Civil War he was the best-known spokesman 
for his race. At one time he was minister to Haiti. Douglass died in Washington, D.C. on February 20, 1895. . 

* Specie refers to silver and gold coins—hard money—necessary for use in international payments at the time, when paper money (issued 
only by private banks; federal paper money had been out of favor for years and would not reappear until 1861) was not received by many 
overseas suppliers and was of little use in paying troops in foreign lands. The Mexican War, which lasted a relatively short time, did not 
have a major effect on the American economy. Oliver Porter no doubt remembered the so-called “Hard Times” era of a decade earlier, 
when America suffered a depression, the federal government suspended specie payments (on May 10, 1837), and the monetary system 
was in chaos. 
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The shallow bath, as described by a leading practitioner of the 
water cure: “This, as usually employed, is a powerful alterative, 
mildly derivative, and moderately sedative bath. It is sometimes 
used cool, seldom very cold, but generally tepid, from 65° to 75°. 
The common shallow-bath tub may be used, but a circular or oval 
tub, raised about 12 inches from the floor, is more convenient for the 
attendant.... The water should be from four to six inches deep. Dur- 
ing the bath the abdomen and lower part of the body should be well 
rubbed by the patient if able; if not, by an attendant; while the head 
is sprinkled and the back and chest rubbed by the attendant....” 
(The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, R.T. Trall, M.D., 1851) 
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“We have lately had our dining room floor var- 
nished which looks nicely. I found, in gathering my 
seed corn, a few green ears which I gave Relief ex- 
cepting 2 ears which I may send you if not so much 
shriveled since gathering. I recd. a letter from 
Caroline desiring me to come there to look over 
with her the account which I have of the Porter fam- 
ily. She says that Doctor Porter from Charlestown 
has been there making enquiries, and I will be there 
again the last of this month. I shall go Tuesday. 

“I don’t know where to look for the Dr. Cogswell 
letter'\—which laid around in the Drawers for a long 
while. Perhaps you can tell me when you next write. 

“I suppose, as Relief is writing, it will not be nec- 
essary for me to enlarge in the way of domestic mat- 
ters or about town affairs. 

“Nine O’clock— Instead of going to Lyceum 
Hall, spent the evening at Mr. Long’s—first part 
with Cyrus & Susan and the latter half with Dr. K. 
and Mr. Gage’ from your place. Cy & Sue came out 
as they went in. They called in and heard Laura play 
last evening when I was absent. The Dr wanted an 
invitation, I thought, to breakfast & dine tomorrow 
but didn’t get it from me. Relief invited, but the Dr. 
thought best not to set the example, after ordering 
her not to allow of excitement & talk, as her throat 
is affected as formerly. She does not know whether 
to attribute it to much talking, or Lynn air. 

“Mr. Long says she eats all before her and that he 
thinks of boarding her out. The Dr. orders her to 
continue the Sheet, sitz bath & foot baths. Dr. 
Eastman uses cold water for Typhus fever with ex- 
cellent success—Dr. Perly [sic; actually Daniel 
Perley, M.D.] uses it for Scarlet fever, I learn. 

“The Whooping Cough prevails here consider- 
ably. Cyrus & Mr. Clark commence together tomor- 
row morning. Cyrus advises you not to stay to come 
home with the Dr., but to come off quietly before. 
Rev. Mr. Russel told Mr. Long & me that he has ef- 
fected 40 or 50 cures, mostly chronic cases, at pri- 
vate houses, that will compare with Kittredge’s or 


any other establishment in the Country. He goes 
into the business with great confidence & energy 
besides large ministerial labor. He thinks it entirely 
unnecessary for you or Relief to remain there at ex- 
pense longer. This was a few days before she got 
home. 

“He is now engaged in the treatment upon his 
wife for weakness, like Relief’s, having lately en- 
tirely cured a lady of like difficulty who had given 
up housekeeping & gone to her mother’s on account 
of being run down & not able to work. He got a man 
out in 10 days who had not been out for 13 months 
&c &c. As you have concluded to come home 
shortly, you will not understand me to say this to 
influence you, as I might have said it in my former 
letters, but I think you will be obliged to alter your 
notion of giving up the use of water when you get 
home. 

“I will send Laura to Mudge’s in the morning to 
get 1/4 yard of drab velvet. Of course, the Dr. will 
say nothing to you about pay—that business he will 
manage with me I'll warrant. He expects trust 2 
years & will give 2 days, if he can do without it so 
long.’ 

“T have a Society note, now almost outlawed, of 
over 50 dollars, which the Com. instruct me to tend 
to immediately. I have lately bot a Plaster of Paris 
bust, life size, of B. Franklin for 9/-* which the Dr. 
priced at 5 dollars. You need not ask the Doctor 
about that improvement unless you think it decid- 
edly best. 

“Tam really glad you are soon to come home on 
Laura’s account for she needs, at her age, mother’s 
eye & constant watchfulness. The others suffer but 
little, if any, on account of your absence. Bub is no 
trouble hardly, at all. He is fat, happy & as laughing 
as one could wish. Mary S. Gove has written me for 
yours, Relief’s, mine & several others’ depositions, 
to be taken this month, testifying to her moral char- 
acter to be used in suit between herself & her hus- 
band.5 Mr. Widgeon will call on me soon to attend 


' Abigail S. Cogswell, M.D.,a schoolteacher in frail health, was enrolled in Dr. Russell Trall’s New York Hydropathic School in 1853 and 
received a degree in spring 1854. She went to the Cleveland Water Cure, and died in Ohio in 1857 at the age of 31. It is not known if she 
is the same person referred to in the above letter. 

. Undoubtedly Thomas H. Gage, M.D., of Waterford, Calvin Fa rrar’s close friend who shared his interest in the anti-slavery movement. 
; Apparently a reference to Kittredge’s expecting the Porter family to trust his medical word for two years, but to want payment virtually 
immediately after submitting a bill. Kittredge’s credibility with the Porters was wearing thin at this point. . 

* Nine shillings. The British shilling coin, common in circulation in America in 1847, usually traded at par with the United States 25¢ piece. 
Certain foreign coins were legal tender in America until two years after the passage of the Act of February 21, 1857. | . 

° In 1847 Mary Sergeant (Neal) Gove operated a water cure establishment at 261 10th Street, New York City, having received her 
knowledge of the subject as a patient under Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft in Brattleboro and by working as a physician at Joel Shew’s water 
cure in New Lebanon Springs in 1845. For a time in the late 1830s and 1840s she and her husband, Hiram Gove, lived in Lynn. She knew 
Edgar Allan Poe, who wrote of her in Godey’s Lady’s Book, July 1846. In 1848 she married Dr. Thomas L. Nichols and with him set up a 
famous water cure practice, which at one time (beginning in September 1851) included a school, the American Hydropathic Institute. 
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Still No Healing 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver: 

“Waterford, October 21st, 1847 

“My Dear Husband 

“Yours in the carpet bag was duly recieved with 
its contents for which recieve many thanks. The 
grapes are nice & also the dates, apples and pears 
too, very acceptable. You know I am extravagantly 
fond of fruit of all kinds but am obliged to be tem- 
pered in use of it from the almost utter impossibil- 
ity of getting any, but I am hoping to be at home 
another season & get my share of vegetables, fruits 
&c &c which I have been deprived of considerably 
this fall. [have not suffered though, as you will con- 
clude when you see me and shall do some credit to 
my keepers. 

“You will probably think it rather strange that I 
do not return in company of Mrs. Ireson & daugh- 
ter, but I have just commenced going into the 
plunge bath & I think it may be well to stay a while 
longer to learn its results in or upon my case & I pre- 
sume you would like to know as well as myself, 
though I will repeat what I have stated so frequently 
I believe before, that if you think it unnecessary to 
remain here any longer, | am ready to leave when 
you think best, Dr. K. and Mr. F. to the contrary not- 
withstanding. All I wish to do is right and what I 
ought to do, all things being taken into consider- 
ation & if you will think I am pursuing the wrong 
course, or staying down here at great expense when 
I could do pretty well at home for nothing, almost, I 
will run right home & be just as good as I can when 
I get there. 

“I shall have another examination tomorrow, or 
soon as opportunity offers. I want to know Dr’s 
mind about it & shall let you know in my next if I 
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so to me & I will try to do better. I understand also 
that you leave it to me, but I turn immediately & 
leave it to you & so we have it. Ask Mrs. bier secs 
she thinks best for me to do. 

“T have been to Norway to-day in company a 
the Dr & Carie to the Cattle show & heard Mr. 
Farrar’s address before the Agricultural society. A 
very good lecture or address & well delivered. We 
had a ‘good time.’ I enjoyed the day, the rides over 
& back particularly, very much. The day has been 
very fine. I meant to have written you & Relief both 
long letters by Mrs. I. to day but could not decline 
the offer of a day’s enjoyment, especially as I know 
Mrs. I. could tell you more than I could write to do 
my best. She is an excellent woman & I love her very 
much. Shall feel very lonely indeed after they are 
gone. 

“IT don’t want R. to take too much care of my 
things for her own more than she is able to bear Iam 
afraid. Only give Bridget a little advice now & then 
& Laura also. Give love to all the children, Caleb & 
R., Cyrus & Sue, Mr. Sanford & wife also & tell him 
he must not leave our Society surely. Dr Eastman 
too, give much love if you are willing. Mother Smith 
& Fanny & her husband & everybody most. 

“Tam sorry I have not a better letter to send you, 
but will do some better next time if I can. I may de- 
cide to stop at Eliot & make a visit on my way. Is 
there a coach or cab at that Depot that I could go up 
to Elvira’s in if Ishould stop there? Please tell me if 
you know, when you write sunday. Tell R. to write 
half a sheet over & put it in with yours if she cannot 
write a whole one & you do not want to put ina half 
sheet. I percieve you are cultivating a taste for the 
fine arts, by your bust. Your first attempt is rather 
frightful ‘tis true, but we don’t know to what emi- 
nence you might attain if you persevere. Keep up 
good courage. I hardly think the Dr will go to Lynn 
this winter. It is such a dreadful job to move & then 
he has considerable practice here about. 

“Well goodnight. I am tired & rather sleepy & am 
to be packed in the morning & then get out to see 
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Mrs. I & Julia off. How I shall miss them. Julia is a 
good girl & I have got much attached to her. She has 
been here as long as I have. Once more good night 
and believe me with much love. 

“Your Affectionate Wife Aurora 

“P.S. These wristers are for my baby & I took 
solid comfort knitting them because they were for 
him & the stockings for Helen. Should have sent 
them some checkerberries if I had stayed at home to 
day. AF P” 


Preparing to Leave Waterford 

Letter from Aurora Porter to her husband Oliver, 
her last in the year 1847: 

“Hydroville Oct 24th 1847 

“Dear Husband I did not expect to write you 
again from this place but as an opportunity offers it 
may be as well to send you a few lines by Dr. K. who 
you will of course see at our place, as he is now 
making arrangements to remove his effects to Lynn 
immediately or as soon as is practicable, so you see 
we are to have him or them for neighbors again 
which will be very pleasant & agreeable for he 
seems to be a part of Lynn, somehow, a ‘fixture’ as 
Mrs. Noggs once expressed it, & ought not to expect 
to stay long away from his place & sphere. Many I 
doubt not will approve and rejoice in his return & 
some may feel quite differently about the matter, 
the Drs particularly. I wish Drs. E. & K. were on 
friendly terms, as much so at least as ‘two of a trade’ 
can be, on my own account, if for no better reason. 
But ‘what can’t be cured must be endured’ that is 
sure. 

“How does Ezekiel like his coming back? Have 
you heard him express his mind upon the subject? I 
think Mr. Farrar feels badly about the Dr’s leaving 
now just as they have got under way their baths in 
as good condition as they can be in this establish- 
ment, and have just learned (as well as they can 
know) how to manage with their patients & the 
whole concern, and Waterford too is now beginning 
to be pretty extensively known as a Water-cure 
place so that they might be with proper manage- 
ment have safely calculated upon a hansome proffit 
the ensuing season from patients, and have as many 
patients, too, as they can possibly accommodate. 

“But in all probability Mr. F. will engage another 
Physician & the establishment will be kept up. Dr. 
K. has already mentioned Dr. E. to me, but do not 
say a word of all this I am telling you to any one. I 
have become afraid to speak on any but the com- 
monest subjects, for if I do venture out of this 
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course, whatever I say is brought straight back to 
me to know the why’s & wherefore’s, so I am trying 
to be as careful as possible while I stay, which will 
not be many days I think. 

“I don’t know whether you will approve of my 
visiting Elvira on my way home or not, shall prob- 
ably know by Tuesday night. I may decide other- 
wise myself, but thought if it should be no addi- 
tional expense and not much trouble for me I 
should like to spend one night there & see her little 
daughter. 

“T have not seen Kit since I heard of his going to 
Lynn & would start with him if he was going up in 
the cars, but it seems he goes to accompany Mr. 
Wright, who pays his fare up in the Boat for what 
reason I do not know and I do not want to go in the 
Boat to Boston, so shall take my own time for com- 
ing & though it is much pleasanter to have company 
when traveling, I can come alone. I do not & have 
not expected you to come down here after me. lam 
not so small as to be in danger of getting lost or mis- 
laid, but feel competent to take care of my self when 
occasion requires it. 

“Things remain here much as when I wrote be- 
fore. Annie Kittredge is just recovering from the 
scarlet fever, has had it lightly. My own health is as 
usual. I am disappointed that this trouble of mine is 
not materially & essentially better before I returned 
home, but I cannot say that it is, or what course I 
shall take with it after I get home. The Dr. thinks it 
better although sorer, and it may prove so, but is 
strange reasoning to me. 

“My general health is much improved. I am very 
fleshy and hearty. Of course cannot know here how 
much labor I am able to perform, so don’t expect too 
much of me when put to the test; do not tell any one 
that Iam coming this week. I don’t want everybody 
to know everything before it happens. 

“I shall leave Waterford with some regrets for I 
have enjoyed many pleasant hours here & you 
know how easily I become attached to places & 
people & there are some really good people here 
whose society I should like to enjoy as long as I live. 
But the supposition now is that I shall never make 
Waterford my home again for so long a time, that is, 
unless I should find it necessary to apply water 
again & breathe mountain air, but I am wiser, and 
ought to take of myself in season—when my health 
is failing & get to low water mark before I go in to 
it. We'll see. 

“I wish I was going to start in the morning, 
though there is appearance of stormy weather, and 
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‘sure she would take it, should like to sell it as it is 
rather small for me & I have worn it two winters. 
Will see her again before I seal this, I think. 

“Please send me two sheets of sugar ginger bread 
(bakers) when K. comes back, if it is not too much 
trouble. I may as well leave off here and say the rest 
to you, or I shall scratch here all evening & it will 
amount to nothing after all. 

“Give love to all & ‘in patience possess ye your 
soul’ till I do arrive in your midst to go out no more 
till next time. Adieu. 

“From Aurora 

“P.S. It rains & I shall not go to Mrs. W. & do not 
want the bonnet, besides K. is not coming back till 
saturday, probably, but send the gingerbread by 
him if convenient. I should have left here when Mrs. 
Ireson left if the Dr had decided to go sooner, but he 
then talked as though it was very doubtful about his 
going at all, but is now in a great hurry. He wants 
me to stay for the plunge as long as possible, don’t 
know that will be. Think I shall come before they, 
the family, do. You know he always drives business 
when he begins any. Good night. 

“Aurora” 


Aurora Is Wanted At Home 

Letter from Oliver Porter to his wife Aurora, a 
letter of the same date as hers (just quoted) to him: 

“Lynn Oct. 24th 1847 

“Dear One, 

“Yours by Mrs. Ireson was recieved to day. We 
were much disappointed yesterday not receiving 
one by mail as usual—what the reason could be 
none of us could imagine. Sickness, elopement & 
many other things are thought of, but as it regards 
elopement, I felt quite well about, for as both would 
get cheated, it would be an even bargain. Mrs. 
Chester could have told me, but did not consider it 


| Adapted from Luke 21:19. 





ppinin I hold to now, = brut after consulting: with 
Mrs. Neal & Mr. Russell am perfectly satisfied that 
the treatment can be continued nearly as well at 
home, and, under these circumstances, am in favor of 
your coming home. 

“Mr. Russell tells me that a book of several hun- 
dred pages written by an Author whose name I 
have forgotten,? which treats wholly of the various 
Chronic complaints and which goes fully into de- 
tails, so that any one could adopt the treatment 
without a Phisician [sic]. Your idea of giving up 
when you leave Waterford is one which you will, I 
think, abandon. Relief is getting along finely—is re- 
ceiving great benefit from the wet sheet—appears 
uncommonly cheerful & happy. There is no cab at 
Eliot Depot. You had better drop a line to the Doc- 
tor—pay the postage and let him know the day and 
the train—morning or afternoon. Perhaps he will 
carry you over to Greenland—they would be very 
glad to see you—and would see you aboard the cars 
at Portsmouth, no doubt. I hope when the Doctor 
makes up his mind about moving back here, it will 
be published. When here he would tell one person 
he was coming right away—another he was not & a 
third that it was doubtful. 

“The Booties are worth 1.50 (custom made). Re- 
lief speaks well of the girl there—perhaps you had 
better engage her. Bridget does pretty well—but 
that one may do better—no doubt she will. Relief 
thinks especially if you take the sheets, &c.—make 
a bargain for wages and for her to bear expenses up 
if you can—7/6 [7 shillings, sixpence; nearly $2] 
per. week if she will stand it. Bridget says she can 
get 10/6 [about $2.60]. Don’t forget the bees. I have 
let my Store cellar for a Provision Store—to take pay 
in meat & poultry. Have not yet seen Mrs. Ireson. 
The remainder of this Sheet will give to Relief—All 
well—As ever. 

“Your dutiful Hus. O. Porter” 


* Probably The Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work, by Joel Shew, M.D. Copyright 1847. 282+ pages. 
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[Appended by Relief:] 

“Dear Aurora 

“Oliver, with his usual disposition to oblige, has 
left a large space for me to occupy in his letter, and 
tho I do not expect to write much. I thought I would 
commence where he left off. Sister Mariann Lane 
sits here by my little table reading. She came yester- 
day to make me a visit and returns tomorrow. I was 
in the kitchen this morning making a pudding for 
dinner (Oh, what a pleasure to cook or help cook 
your own dinner) when Mary came, and said ‘a 
lady wishes to see Mrs. Long.’ I soon went to the 
parlor, where I met Mrs. Ireson. I was most agree- 
ably surprised, and very happy to see her. 

“She said Julia stood her journey well and felt as 
well since, as before her return, said she would call 
here soon, and that I must come there, also, which I 
most certainly shall, soon. As Oliver said, I am quite 
smart scarcely any trouble, but my lungs and stom- 
ach are trying to learn not to talk as much and to 
take everything easier. I am much troubled more 
with complete exhaustion at my stomach and chest 
at night that I like to be, but my sheet in the morn- 
ing, I follow up [at this point a full third sheet is at- 
tached to the letter] and do recieve much benefit 
from my sitz that I take pretty regular and shall 
keep up as long as possible. It is not easily done, at 
home, of course, but regularity and a determination 
to have your bath, at any rate, will effect it. Com- 
pany has sometimes prevented me, but in general I 
can be regular especially as the first flow of friends’ 
calls has subsided. 

“It is rather more difficult for me to take my 
walks, as it is rather late about supper time you 
know, but Ihave had some very pleasant ones. I think 
as O. does about your pursuing the treatment at home. 
You must not think of giving all up at once if you 
come soon. Your family, I think, can get along some 
time [word not clear] without you, but I can tell you 
that they are all waiting & wishing & needing your 
return. The children are dressed well and look com- 
fortable. 

“The ‘plunge’ I am fully aware is an excellent 
bath, but I think you might do very much at home 
with resolution, if you would not work too hard, 
and more especially if you should bring Susan.” | 
think you would regret it very much if here you 
take the head of your own house again, if you do 
not secure so good a girl as she appeared to me to 





be. ‘Tis true I know not what she would be for cook- 
ing, but judging from her knowledge of other mat- 
ters, she must understand pretty well about it. Then 
it would be easy to tell her, if she did not know, and 
american help comprehend so much better than 
irish. Another thing, it will be exceedingly difficult 
for Bridget to alter her way from yours, and I think 
from a little I have seen, you will wish her to alter 
somewhat. 

“I think she has done as well as she knows how 
& as well as one could expect, having the whole 
care, &c &c. I am afraid I shall influence you too 
much about coming home, as I do really think so 
much of the ‘plunge,’ especially with your other 
baths, but I think too that you might come home, 
and use the water pretty regularly. I think O. is 
pretty decided this time, don’t you? 

“Will not you let us know when you are coming. 
I cannot write so much after all as I would like. I 
mean the news. I have so much local business. Your 
baby is highly pleased with his ‘risters.’ Helen put 
them on, and seemed to want them, but I told her I 
thought you would bring her some. Richard Smith 
is married to be, Tuesday eve., Oliver is invited, but 
we are not. 

“Please remember me to the Dr & wife, love and 
a kiss to Carie, Annie and dear little Harry. Bring 
Carie with you when you come. Give respects to 
Mr. Farrar, tell him I shall expect him to see us when 
he comes to see Julia. Give love and respect to all 
who inquire, as the case may be. I take solid comfort 
eating, but don’t tell Dr. K. I expect it is killing me. 
Write soon. Bubby is smart and happy. 

“__R” 


An Invitation For Thanksgiving 

Presumably, shortly after the preceding ex- 
change of correspondence Aurora returned to her 
home in Lynn. Kittredge also returned, apparently 
not to practice the water cure in Waterford again 
(although he retained an ownership interest in the 
facilities there). 

The following, the last letter dated 1847 in the 
file, is from Dr. Kittredge, probably to Oliver and 
Aurora Porter at their home in Lynn. 

“Dear Friends 

“Your polite invitation came to hand but unfor- 
tunately a day too late as I yesterday invited our 
folks & Mr. Clapp to spend Thanksgiving at the 


' The Waterford girl being considered as a housekeeper to replace Bridget. 
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Letter from E.A. Kittredge, M.D. to Oliver and Aurora Porter, November 23, 1847, invit- 
ing them to spend Thanksgiving with the Kittredge family. (Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety; Porter family papers) 
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LAKE HOUSE, WATERFORD, ME. 





Enlarged illustration of a post card postmarked November 18, 1907, showing the Lake House. The mes- 
sage is as follows: “Dear Clara, Lulu and I rode by this house Sat. P.M. If we can get ready we shall be home 
Wed. We commence to pack in the morning. Sunday night. With love from Blanche.” The card was ad- 
dressed to Miss Clara Spear of Thomastown, Maine. At the time the Lake House, former home of the 
Waterford Water Cure, was a popular hotel. 
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_ By late summer 1848 Aurora Porter had returned 
to the Waterford Water Cure, although the institu- 
tion was no longer under the medical direction of 
her doctor and neighbor, E.A. Kittredge, M.D, but 
was supervised by Josiah Prescott, M.D. (see later 
text). Presumably, her condition had worsened con- 
siderably, and her regimen of baths at home in Lynn 
during the intervening months did not produce the 
desired effect. 

The following letter was written on August 29, 
1848, by Calvin Farrar to Oliver Porter, and indi- 
cates that the entire Porter family intended to move 
soon to Waterford: 

“Waterford Aug. 29th. 

“Mr. Porter, 

“Dear Sir, 

“I write you a line by friend Gage & at his request 
expecting your coming to W. occupying my house 
&c. lam of course glad, very glad you and your be- 
loved wife are coming to abide in our midst. I think 
you will not regret it & Iam sure the good people of 
W. will rejoice in the acquisition thus made. 

“As to my house that is a tender affair—being all 
fixed up from top to bottom, I had vowed to myself 
& publicly that no stranger should enter it again— 
in a word that I would not rent it for any consider- 
ation to any body. And if I make an exception in 
your favor, consider it a great proof of my regard 
for your wife & self. I have told Gage that you 
might have the house if you could not do better, for 
8 months, i.e. from Oct. to June, 2/3 of a year, & if 
possible, longer. 

“My terms, if I charged you any thing, would be 
for that time, 50 dolls. Before the house was put in 
trim, I rented it for 50 dolls a year, the taxes being 
paid. But as it is & considering the season of the 
year, that you will have fires all the time—I should 
bid you welcome to its use, or charge you 50 dolls— 





that or nothing being the sum of my feelings & judg- 
ment fix. Dr. P. [Prescott, see below] is liked & will 
abide, I think & Hydropathy will become a fixed, 
prosperous fact in Maine, I feel quite sure. You 
come to a good place & good fortune, I doubt not 
will follow you. 

“Love to your excellent wife & all friends & as 
ever truly. 

“Your friend 

“C. Farrar 

“P.S.: Barn room you can have if you wish.” 


A Final Letter From Waterford 

By October 5th, Oliver and the rest of the Porter 
family had not moved to Waterford, and there did 
not seem to be any indication of their doing so in the 
immediate future. The following letter of that date 
by Aurora is addressed to her husband in Lynn and 
is the last correspondence in the file: 

“Waterford Oct. 5 ’48 

“Dear Husband 

“As you supposed I will write a few words to 
send by Relief. Though it is half past ten at night I 
am rather tired. You will be disappointed that I 
have not returned to Lynn with R. and Mr. Clapp, 
but I have thought best, after thinking over the mat- 
ter & trying to see it in all its bearings, to stay here a 
few weeks longer, the season you know is the best 
for the water treatment, and I do not want to be 
obliged to go into wet or dripping sheets, when I get 
home. I want when I leave the hospital to leave 
these plagues behind. I am aware that my presence 
& help is very much needed, but you must try to get 
along a little while yet & I hope to gain enough to 
pay for the disappointment. 

“Relief must tell you all the particulars about me, 
as I have no time to write them. You must caution 
her often about working for she is apt to overdo as 
you know. I have just rec Cyrus’s letter of which I 


ee 
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Letter from Calvin Farrar, August 29, 1848, to Oliver Porter of Lowell, Massachusetts. Within 
a year, Porter moved to Waterford, where he soon became a well-known citizen and proprietor 
of a general store. (Massachusetts Historical Society; Porter family papers) 
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was glad, it being proof positive of his recovery in a 
degree. He too must be very careful of exposure. 

“I shall try to get a hive of bees & hope to succeed 
as well as did Dr Fisher. Honey is very scarce here 
indeed although only 12 1/2 [cents] per pound. The 
dahlias you sent so kindly have recovered from 
their confinement so as to look almost as well as 
ever. They must look beautifully in the garden. 

“T have enjoyed Mr. C.’s visit very much. I did 
not know how much I liked him before Carie! & 
myself ascended the mountain with him yesterday 
& we enjoyed it much, though disappointed most of 
our party, but we could see just as well of course, al- 
though the atmosphere was rather hazy & and of 
course cheated us of a view of the White hills, but 
not of the surrounding country & the lakes which 
we saw Clearly. The day was most beautiful, not so 
today. 

“I think you must think me very heroic to stay 
here & let R. go home, at least you ought to, but it is 
in the hope of being benefitted more than I have 
been during the ‘dog days’ that I have concluded to 
do so. Still if anything of a special nature demands 
my presence, I shall leave cheerfully. Give love to all 
& I know you do not wish me to write more to- 
night. O, I do not want any examination by Mrs. C. 
& the less you have to do with them the better. I 
hope the children are both good & happy. 

“In haste good night & accept much love from 
your wife. Aurora P. 

[P.S.] “Please send me the price of the boots you 
sent & if I decide not to wear them myself I will pos- 
sibly sell them here rather than carry them back.” 





Commentary on the Porter Correspondence 

Aurora Porter wrote letters of hope and perse- 
verance, although there was little change in her ill- 
ness to suggest that the water cure had helped her. 
Of great strength and determination, Aurora duti- 
fully arose each day at 4 a.m. or even earlier for her 
first administration of water. Although she missed 
her family and the comfortable surroundings of her 
home in Lynn, she endured the abject filth (at least 
by later-day standards) of the Water Cure, the noisy 
and distracting surroundings, and the inattentive- 
ness of Dr. Kittredge, in the expectation that if she 
stayed just a little longer, a cure would be effected. 


Apparently, she spent the winter of 1847-1848 
and much of the early part of 1848 in Lynn. Her re- 
turn visit to the Waterford Water Cure in the sum- 
mer of 1848 indicates that she still had faith in 
hydropathy, although it is a virtual certainty that 
her condition continued to worsen. 

The later course of her illness, after her final let- 
ter dated October 5, 1848, is not recorded, except, 
perhaps, by a marker in the Elm Vale Cemetery, 
South Waterford, which reads: 


AURORA F. 
wife of 
OLIVER PORTER 
DIED 
Jan. 24, 1849 


One can easily believe that Aurora Porter’s two 
years of treatment at the Waterford Water Cure did 
little if anything for her health. Indeed, it may have 
prevented her from getting better help in the hands 
of a traditional physician (perish the thought!). 


Oliver Porter in Waterford 

The Oliver Porter family moved to Waterford in 
autumn 1848, while Aurora was still a patient at the 
Water Cure.’ Letters of Mary Moody Emerson pre- 
served by the American Antiquarian Society indi- 
cate that prior to her death Aurora Porter was a 
boarder at widow Ann Gage’s home. Perhaps she 
left the Waterford Water Cure when it became ap- 
parent that her case was hopeless. 

Oliver Porter first appears on town tax records 
on May 29, 1849. Oliver Porter and his family be- 
came prominent citizens in their newly-adopted 
town. 

Oliver Porter remarried on December 10, 1849, 
less than a year after Aurora’s death. His second 
wife, Mary Jane, was the daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Seal of Westbrook, Maine, and was born on March 
24, 1811. She bore Oliver a son, Horace, who was 
born in Waterford on April 11, 1851. (In 1878 he was 
unmarried and living in the town of his birth.) Mary 
Jane Porter died on March 5, 1861. 

Oliver Porter took a third wife, Betsey (Griffin) 
Hammond, widow of Ezra Hammond of Paris, 
Maine (who died March 22, 1863). Waterford town 


' Carie (Caroline), Dr. Kittredge’s oldest child, was in Waterford, although her father was not the supervising physician at the Water 
Cure at the time. However, as Kittredge maintained an ownership interest, presumably he and members of his family visited Waterford 


from time to time. 


* Much information concerning the Porter family is taken from Joseph Porter, A Genealogy of the Descendants of Richard Porter, 1878, pp. 


8-10, 17, 26, 27, 52, 86-90. 
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Tombstone of Calvin Farrar in the Elm Vale Cem- 


etery. (Photographed in November 1991) 


Tombstone of Aurora F. Porter in the Elm Vale 
Cemetery, South Waterford. (Photographed in 1991) 
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records contain this notice: “Marriage is intended 
between Mr. Oliver Porter of Waterford and Betsey 
Hammond of Paris, Me. Waterford, Me. March 20th 
1864. Attest D.W. Noble Town Clerk.” The wedding 
took place on April 6th of the same year. Betsey Por- 
ter died on January 26, 1875 at the age of 70. 

Before marrying Oliver Porter, Betsey Hammond 
had three children by Ezra: George Francis (June 16, 
1825), Henry Edwin (September 12, 1827), and Wil- 
liam Griffin (May 4, 1830).! 

In the family plot in Elm Vale Cemetery in South 
Waterford is a gravestone which advises that Oliver 
Porter “entered spirit life” on September 19, 1886, at 
the age of 84 years, 6 months, and 16 days. Between 
the markers for Aurora and Oliver is a tombstone 
for Porter’s wife after Aurora: “MARY JANE / wife 
of / OLIVER PORTER / DIED / Mar. 5, 1861 / © 
49ys 11ms 9ds.” 

The History of Waterford, Maine, 1775-1875 men- 
tions Oliver Porter several times, including the fol- 
lowing: 

“Eli Longley built the first hotel and store and 
was the first postmaster in Waterford.... He built 
the store now [in 1875] occupied by Oliver Porter, in 
1802. This he sold two years later to Calvin Farrar 
[he would have been our Calvin Farrar’s father], to- 
gether with the land south of the road from the 
brook on the one side to the pond bridge on the 
other. (p. 107) 

“The first store in Waterford flat was opened in 
1802 by Eli Longley. He was followed by Calvin and 
Daniel Farrar in company, Daniel and Levi Brown, 
Major Whitman, Hannibal Hamlin, Perley Warren, 
Sprout Hapgood, Oliver Hale, Jr., Oliver Porter, 
Livingston G. Robinson, and Ambrose A. Knight.” 
(p. 200) 

“Dr. Leander Gage came to Waterford from 
Bethel, Maine in 1817. He erected and lived in the 
house where Mr. Porter now resides. He stood high 
in his profession, indeed was far broader than his 
profession. He was a man of commanding presence 
and influence; often moderator at town meetings, 
an influential member of the school committee, an 
earnest Christian, a public spirited citizen, enthusi- 
astic in his profession—he left his mark on Water- 


ford. He continued in practice here until his death in 
1842.” (p. 130) 

Waterford, Maine, 1875-1976 contains the follow- 
ing, among other mentions of Porter: 

“Next was the store of Oliver Porter (in 1975 
owned by Mrs. Laurence Rounds, Jr.). He was also 
postmaster for many years. He lived on Farrar Hill 
in what is now the Gage place.? Next above Mr. 
Porter’s store was the residence of Dr. C.L. Wilson, 
who practiced medicine here for many years and 
was in practice when he passed away. The next one 
was the last one by Kedar Brook and was the home 
of the Maxfields....” (p. 22) 

Oliver Porter was appointed postmaster of 
Waterford on October 29, 1854 and again on August 
12, 1861, and apparently served until Horace 
Maxfield took over the postmastership on Septem- 
ber 14, 1885, a year before Porter’s death. 


Oliver Porter’s Will 

Oliver Porter’s will was drawn up and signed as 
follows: 

“A WILL: 

“Acting as in the presence of Guiding resurrected 
Beings and desirous of doing that which is right and 
for the best, I Oliver Porter of Waterford, County of 
Oxford and State of Maine, considering if I should 
change my earthly for a heavenly body—physical 
for a spiritual one without making a Will, the law 
will not make that distribution of my property to 
comport with the dictates of my judgment as it re- 
gards the circumstances and condition of my legal 
heirs, deem it my duty to dispose of the estate I may 
leave at my decease or change by Will, and, being of 
a sound mind, do make this my Will in the manner 
following to wit: 

“First: My desire is that my debts and all proper 
charges that may arise in consequence of my change 
of bodies may be paid without unreasonable delay. 

“Secondly: I give my daughter Laura, one hun- 
dred dollars in household furniture, books &c at fair 
value as agreed upon between herself and brothers 
or money at coin value,’ as she may elect. 

“Thirdly: I give my Son Horace one thousand 
dollars in money, coin value. 


, Lapham and Maxim, History of Paris, p. 618; also Waterford town records, Marriage Intentions 1859— (marriage intention announce- 


ment). 


? AnnS. Gage, widow (since April 24, 1842) of Leander Gage, M.D., sold the Gage farm and homestead to Oliver Porter on September 
13, 1853; deed recorded September 24, 1853. Cf. Oxford County Records, Book 95, p. 540. a 

> In America at this time there was a general distrust of paper money, and within Oliver Porter’s lifetime numerous private paper notes 
had become worthless, and federal paper money often sold at a discount in terms of gold or silver coins. Thus, by making his will payable 
in coin, he assured his heirs that they would not receive potentially worthless paper money. 
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The Porter family, apparently at a reunion, toward the end of Oliver Porter’s life. 
Oliver, the patriarch, is shown seated in front of the two trees, left of center, holding a 
cane. The lady to his right, with a white lace collar and ascot, is Mrs. Huntington Porter. 
Laura Porter, now Laura Porter Kimball, is the lady in the background, standing, with 
her hair done up ina bun, about an inch to the right of Mrs. Huntington Porter. Hunting- 
ton Porter, who was an infant in 1847 when he was described in Aurora’s correspon- 
dence, is shown wearing a hat, seated beneath the leftmost window shutter. Horace Por- 
ter is shown seated on the ground, wearing a hat, between Huntington and the viewer. 
(courtesy of the Waterford Historical Society) 
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“Fourthly: I give my three Sons Huntington, 
Eliphalet and Horace the residue of my property 
wherever found, to be divided equally by and 
among themselves according to their good discre- 
tion. 

“Fifthly: I hereby appoint said three sons before 
named, Executors of this my last Will and Testament. 

“In testimony whereof I the said Oliver Porter 
have hereunto set my hand and seal this the six- 
teenth day of August in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty three. 

“Signed sealed and declared by the said Oliver 
Porter and for his last Will & Testament in presence 
of us and signed as witnesses in the presence of said 
Oliver Porter and in the presence of each other. 

“[signed] Oliver Porter 

“Horace Maxfield 

“A.M. Maxfield 

“A.M. Little.” 


Oliver Porter's Estate 

Oliver Porter died on September 19, 1886, having 
by that time outlived three wives. On May 17 and 
June 21, 1887, sureties were posted by Horace 
Maxfield and William P. Shattuck, which permitted 
the provisions of the will to be executed by Horace 
Porter. 

An inventory of Oliver Porter’s estate showed 
these assets: 

House and seven acres of land $1,366, nine acres 
of pasture $150, store $216, “wood lot sixteen” $66, 
for total real estate and property amounting to 
$1,798. 

Financial assets and accounts receivable consist- 
ing of notes from C.D. Morse ($480.21), George C. 
Kimball ($16.83), E.B. Hersey ($13.76), and Levi 
Millett ($14.29), and a cash balance in the Maine 
Savings Bank’ of $1,000.54, for a total of $1,525.63. 

Porter’s goods and chattels were appraised by 
Daniel Brown, J.A. Johnson, and C.D. Morse and 
included the following: Seven watches $25, furni- 
ture in sitting room $25, furniture in bedroom $5, 
organ and hat rack $2, parlor chamber furniture $3, 
bureau in attic $2, bureau in dining room chamber 
$3, furniture in dining room chamber $18, crockery 
and glassware $3, furniture in dining room bed- 
room $1.50, kitchen furniture $5, sewing machine 
and table $2, silverware $10, three barrels vinegar 
$15, bedding and linen $15, four stoves $4, wood 
$20, paper rags and paper $2, hay in stable $20, hay 


rack and ladders $2, scythe, etc. 33¢, hemlock lum- 
ber $20, bars $5, shingles $71, beans, peas, etc. $12, 
one wagon $8, buggy $25, sleigh $5, hay in barn 
$100, auction goods in barn $12.50, auction goods in 
small room $5, auction goods in back of house $2, 
auction goods in front of house $9, guns $20, and vio- 
lin $1.50, for a total (per the original addition on the 
statement) of $480.83. 

The final accounting of Oliver Porter’s estate was 
filed with the Oxford County Court by executor 
Horace Porter on June 19, 1888. Additional assets 
not included in the earlier appraisal totaled $34.35 
and consisted of 16¢ excess interest on the Kimball 
note, 38¢ additional interest on the bank account, 
$5.18 received from the United States for Oliver 
Porter’s services as postmaster, and $27.63 received 
above the appraisal amount of his goods and chat- 
tels. 

On the other hand, expenses and deficiencies in- 
cluded these items: Deficiencies on notes of Hersey 
(42¢), Millett ($14.29), and Morse (21¢); expenses at 
Norway and South Paris $2.75; payment to George 
Shedd for preparing goods for auction $5.36; auc- 
tion notices $1.60; services of the auctioneer $5; 
stamps $2; paid to Morse for work (probably includ- 
ing undertaking) and appraisal $8.60; crackers and 
fish for the auction $2.95; work 90¢; expenses at 
Norway $1.50; team to Norway $1.50; paid to 
Bearce & Stearns (firm of Norway attorneys) $8.25; 
legacy paid out to Horace Porter $1,000; legacy paid 
out to Laura S. Kimball $100. 

The preceding left $868.33 to be divided equally 
among Oliver Porter’s three heirs, per the provi- 
sions of his will. 


Laura Stimson Porter 

Laura Stimson Porter outgrew the difficulties of 
her adolescence, left her questionable friends and 
the uncertainties of being a teenager behind, and 
went on to become a teacher and mother. She mar- 
ried Charles H. Kimball, a native of Bridgton, 
Maine, lived for a time in Rumford, Maine, and then 
moved with him to New York City, where they both 
taught in Brooklyn. Her husband served for a time 
as an alderman in Brooklyn, and by 1878 was a 
member of the firm of Kimball, Hewell & Co., bank- 
ers and securities brokers of New York City. 

By 1878 the couple had two children. Charles 
Henry was born at Aiken, South Carolina, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1871, during their winter residence there. 


' The Maine Savings Bank, located in Portland, had resources of $4,714,658.10 in 1887 and was the state’s third largest savings institution 


(after the Portland Savings Bank and the Augusta Savings Bank). 
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Huntington Porter 

Huntington Porter, young “Hunty” in the family 
correspondence, born on April 29, 1839, grew up to 
become a store clerk in Stoneham, Massachusetts, a 
position which he held for several years. During the 
Civil War he served in Company G in the 13th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment. He saw action at the water- 
shed Battle of Gettysburg in 1863 and suffered the 
loss of a leg in the bloody conflict. After the war he 
entered business as a currier in North Woburn, 
Massachusetts, later becoming a merchant in 
Woburn, where he resided in 1887.” 

On April 6, 1871 he married Ella Frances Poole, 
daughter of Rufus Poole, of Woburn. The couple 
had two children as of 1878. Edwin Kimball was 
born on September 8, 1872, and Florence Stimson 
was born on February 21, 1877. 


Eliphalet Porter 

Eliphalet Porter, the youngest child of the union 
of Aurora and Oliver Porter, was born in Lynn on 
May 2, 1844, and was a toddler when his mother 
was a patient at the Waterford Water Cure. 

He grew up in Waterford and later moved to 
Boston, where he was a store clerk for several years, 
after which he worked in Brooklyn, New York with 
or for his brother-in-law Charles H. Kimball, hus- 
band of his sister Laura. 

On September 18, 1871 he married Augusta 
Lydia Wyman, of Woburn. By 1878 the couple had 
one child, George Wyman, who was born in 
Woburn on July 30, 1873. 

An entry in The History of Waterford, Maine, 1775- 


' Joseph Porter, A Genealogy, p. 87. 


was administrator of his estate, which did not ex- 
ceed $400. 

Thus ends the story of the Oliver and Aurora 
Porter family as it concerns us here. 


Daniel Brown’s Day Book 

The following are miscellaneous extracts (lightly 
edited) from Daniel Brown’s Day Book preserved 
by the Waterford Historical Society, as found by 
Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist: 

1845, December 12: Loaned Calvin Farrar $25. 

1847, May 14: Sold 2 bushels wheat to Calvin 
Farrar & E.A. Kiteridge [sic}. $3.00. 

1847, July 12: Sold to Kittridge [sic] & Farrar, 1001 
feet merchantable board @12 = $12.01; 100 feet 
reffuce [sic] @6 per th. = 60¢. 

1847, July 21: 303 feet merchantable board @12 = 
$3.64; 90 [feet] clear boards @ 22 = $1.98. 

1847, July 23: To [Farrar & Kittredge] 1/2 of two 
loads of hay $5.00. 

1847, August 2: To [Farrar & Kittredge] load of 
hay $2.00. 

1848, March 25: Calvin Farrar. 3 cords x 36 feet of 
wood = $4.92. 

1848, October 14: 3 cords wood at [unclear] 9 = 
$4.50; 3/4M No. 1 shingles @$3.50 = $2.62 1/2. 

1849, October 20: C. Farrar. 92 1/2 lb beef at 4 1/ 
2 = $4.16. 

1851: “My property valued for taxation for year 
1851.... Water cure stand (so called) $11.00; Before 
marking the money the assessors took off the 1/2 
Coolidge house $1.00 and off of the water cure 
stand $1.00.” 

1851, November: 1 sits [sic] Bathing Tub $1.28 1/2. 


Per a waiver of his rights to be an executor of his father’s estate, dated at Woburn on June 17, 1887. 
* P. 220. This account of the Centennial Celebration was reprinted from the Oxford County Advertiser, September 10, 1897. The centennial 


was on September Ist, but the celebration was held on the 3rd. 
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Dr. Kittredge Back In Lynn 

Dr. E.A. Kittredge stayed in Waterford from 
spring 1847 through the autumn, when he returned 
to Lynn. Even during the first year of operation, 
1847, it seems that he was very restless, traveled 
widely, and was often in Massachusetts giving lec- 
tures. Although other physicians took over the 
medical superintendence of the Waterford Water 
Cure, Kittredge maintained an ownership interest 
in the facility through at least early 1850. 

The following accounts describe certain of 
Kittredge’s later activities. 

The Water-Cure Journal, January 1848 (p. 15), con- 
tained the following article reprinted from an un- 
specified issue of the Pioneer of Freedom, a Lynn pa- 
per: 

“Dr. E.A. Kittredge, of this town, delivered a lec- 
ture in Lyceum Hall last Thursday evening on the 
subject of physiology and its connection with 
hydropathy. We have no room for a report of it, but 
we only express the general opinion, when we say 
that it was one of the most interesting lectures upon 
that or any other subject which could be delivered. 

“The main object of the lecture was to show that 
the old allopathic system of medical treatment was 
at best but a system of palliatives, while hydropathy 
is a system which is not only palliative but curative. 
The lecturer was also of opinion that in the few 
cases when any given disease is removed under the 
old practice, it is only removed from another part of 
the body where it is almost certain to reappear in 
some new and formidable shape. In some instances 
the constitution is strong enough for a disease to 
spite the free use of drugs; and in others, where 
drugs may have started the disease, the constitution 
may recover from their bad effects—but neverthe- 
less drugs should never be resorted to, as cold wa- 
ter is equal to every emergency. The doctor ex- 
pressed it as his deliberate opinion, after many 
years of extensive practice, that the allopathic sys- 
tem is a complete failure, and is destined to be suc- 
ceeded by the hydropathic. The lecture was listened 
to with a most profound attention by a crowded 
audience, who left the hall with a conviction that 
Dr. Kittredge’s scientific knowledge is as thorough 
as his wit is racy and his nature generous.” 

The Water-Cure Journal, January 1848, carried on 
page six the first installment of a lengthy article 
from E.A. Kittredge, who expounded upon the ad- 


vantages of the water cure. The feature was contin- 
ued in subsequent issues. 


Kittredge Practices In Boston 
Adams’ directory of Boston, dated July 1848, con- 
tains this advertisement (p. 44): 


DR. E.A. KITTREDGE 

WATER CURE PHYSICIAN, SURGEON &c. 
14 Montgomery Place, Boston 
Establishment for Chronic Diseases at 
Gothic Cottage, Lynn, Mass. 


The Water-Cure Journal, June 1849 (pp. 185, 186) 
told of the formation of the American Hydropathic 
Society in New York City, and noted that among the 
directors was E.A. Kittredge, M.D. 

In the same month, Abby Hutchinson (married 
name: Mrs. Ludlow Patten), of the Hutchinson fam- 
ily singers, was very ill and spent two months as a 
patient of Kittredge in Boston. A contemporary 
newspaper account noted the following:! 

“Ts it possible? Abby Hutchinson, that was, is still 
at Dr. Kittredge’s in Boston city; she is recovering 
very rapidly, having gained in weight three pounds 
during the past week. She has lived twenty-one 
days without taking a particle of food—swallowing 
nothing, during that time, with the exception of cold 
water.” 

The August 1849 number of The Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, page 51, carried a letter from Kittredge: “I 
gladly comply with your request so far as I can, to 
write for your widely extended and useful jour- 
nal....” An advertisement in the same issue (p. 64) 
made this announcement: 

“REMOVAL. Dr. E.A. Kittredge has removed his 
office to his new Hydropathic Institution, No. 24 
Franklin Place, Franklin Street [Boston]. Vapor and 
all kinds of unmedicated warm and cold baths, al- 
ways in readiness at the Establishment. Transient 
boarders and acute cases can, if desired, find the 
best of care and treatment at the House, till restored. 
For such, two dollars per day and upwards; for per- 
manent boarders, for one to two dollars per day, ac- 
cording to rooms, &c.” 

The Water-Cure Journal, September 1849, page 81, 
printed a view of Kittredge’s new premises. De- 
picted was a three-story building, apparently con- 
structed of stone, with a large sign lettered 
HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION across the facade. 


' From The Dollar Newspaper, Philadelphia, October 10, 1849, p. 3, as quoted by Weiss and Kemble in The Great American Water-Cure Craze, 


pp. 126, 127. 
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“Spent several days very happily with Dr. 


Kittredge, so justly celebrated for skill, energy, and 


oddity, as were his forefathers. He is in manner and 
mode of expression as unlike everybody else, as the 
name ‘Noggs,’ which he bears, would indicate. His 
house is at No. 24 Franklin Street, Boston, where he 
has every form of bath to be desired, and supplied 
abundantly with Cochituate water. Receives perma- 
nent boarders, day patients, and also attends to an 
extensive ‘outdoor practice.’ He is a man of all 
work—now at home, and now at Lynn, and now 
elsewhere. Had he now no more speedy means of 
locomotion than in his ‘sulky with a top,’ which he 
tells us of having been so much service to him, I 
think some of his patients would get well before he 
could get there. But the ‘iron horse’ flying in and out 
of Boston in every direction, and at every hour, is 
‘amazing handy’ for doctors as well as other folks.” 


Kittredge’s Carriage Sold 

While in Waterford in 1847, Kittredge did not 
have the advantages offered by the train. However, 
a fine carriage served him well. The conveyance 
passed to Calvin Farrar, who later disposed of it as 
follows, as shown by the Waterford Town Records:' 

“Know all men by these presents, that I Oliver 
Hale Jr of Waterford, County of Oxford, and State of 
Maine, Yeoman, for and in consideration of the sum 
of fifty dollars, to me in hand, well and truly paid 
before the signing, sealing, and delivery of these 
presents, by Chaplin Nelson? of Waterford, in the 


' Record of Mortgage of Personal Property Book No. 1, p. 200. 
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“Dated Waterford July the thirteenth A.D. 1850 
for the sum of Thirty [sic] Dollars.” 

This transaction would seem to rridicstte that by 
the summer of 1850, Dr. Kittredge was finished 
with Waterford. 


A Prolific Writer 

Dr. E.A. Kittredge, a prolific writer, was an fre- 
quent contributor to The Water-Cure Journal in 1851. 
In addition, he went on several lecture tours. His 
professional address continued to be given as Bos- 
ton, as it would be for the next several years. - 

“Heat Is Life, and Cold Is Death,” appeared in 
the January 1851 number of The Water-Cure Journal 
(p. 12). Kittredge took issue with the Thomsonian 
branch of medicine, whereby followers of its 
founder, Dr. Samuel Thomson, believed that heat is 
life, cold is death, and that the application of heat 
was an effective remedy for just about any malady. 
“The great idée of Dr. Thomson was that, in order to 
ward off death, you had only to heat up and keep 
the system heated to a certain point! —And all that 
was necessary to do this was to give hot drops, com- 
position, and lobelia.” 

Kittredge related that the application of poisons 
caused quick reactions and heating of the body, 
sometimes at the cost of the patient's life. The au- 
thor concluded by stating that the water cure was 
the true path that doctors should follow.* 

On page 18 of the same issue appeared another 
contribution by Kittredge, this one titled “Maxims 
In Water Cure.” The water cure was effective in re- 
ducing inflammation, and other remedies, such as 


* Chaplin Nelson, son of Moses Nelson and Hitta Pingree (originally from Rowley, Massachusetts; they came from Harrison, Maine, in 
1817, and settled on Temple Hill in Waterford). Chaplin Nelson married Emily Hicks. In 1844 he was the town tax collector. Reference: 


History of Waterford, Maine, 1775-1875, pp. 211, 275. 


* Samuel Thomson (February 9, 1769-October 4, 1843) promoted the use of lobelia and cayenne pepper to induce internal body heat, and 
advocated the use of other vegetable remedies as well, a philosophy which reached its height of popularity in the 1830s. Other branches 
of medicine popular at the middle of the 19th century included homeopathy, botanicism, allopathy, chrono-thermalism, the exputant 
system, and eclecticism, all of which were discussed in The Water-Cure Journal, August 1851, pp. 25, 26. In August 1851 (p. 42) the same 
publication reported a survey of specialities of doctors in the city and county of Philadelphia: 397 regular (allopathic) physicians, 42 
homeopathic, 2 hydropathic, 50 Thomsonian, 32 “advertising doctors,” 37 druggist physicians, and 42 “nondescripts.” Even during the 
height of the water cure movement, hydropathic doctors represented only a tiny percentage of the medical profession. 
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bleeding, or giving cathartics, emetics, and anti- 
mony, were unnecessary or were even potentially 
fatal. 

Pages 22 and 23 contained an article by 
Kittredge, “Hydropathy For the People; Water- 
Cure In Confinement,” which related the value of 
the treatment during the final stages of pregnancy. 
The newborn baby was also a candidate for the wa- 
ter cure procedure: “Let the child be well washed 
with warm water and pure soap the first time; after 
this cold water is decidedly best.” This advice is 
what would in later years be called a simple sani- 
tary procedure. However, in 1851 it was not usual 
for children or adults to bathe, homes did not have 
showers or bathtubs, and in numerous smaller vil- 
lages and towns there was not a single facility for 
this purpose. This led to a campaign by The Water- 
Cure Journal to call for a public bath in each munici- 
pality in the United States. At the time, bathing usu- 
ally consisted of applying water to the skin, often 
just the face and hands, by means of towels. 

Medical opinion was divided as to the efficacy of 
bathing and at what intervals. An issue of The Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal’ contained an article which 
gave the opinion that “a bath once a week is more 
healthful in its tendencies than the application of 
water once a day.... Flannels worn next to the skin 
are infinitely more beneficial to the health than all 
the daily baths which have become so fashionable.” 

Bathing removed essential body oils, the author 
of the preceding asserted, causing the skin to act im- 
perfectly and the lungs to do an extra amount of work, 
and could result in inflammation or pneumonia. 

“There is not one syllable of truth” in the article, 
retorted The Water-Cure Journal, which went on to 
say that it was common practice in America to wash 
only the face and hands, and, because of this, those 
two areas of the body were less apt to harbor dis- 
ease than unwashed places. 


Kittredge Addresses a Convention 

The February 1851 issue of The Water-Cure Journal 
(pp. 44, 45) reprinted “A Lecture on Hydropathy,” 
by E.A. Kittredge, M.D., this being a speech deliv- 
ered in Hope Chapel, New York, at the first annual 
convention of practitioners of the water cure, 
banded together as the American Hygienic and 
Hydropathic Association of Physicians and Sur- 


geons (American Hydropathic Association for 
short), apparently the successor organization to the 
short-lived American Hydropathic Society. Among 
his comments were some relating to his early prac- 
tice of the method: 

“I thus sweep away the old profession [of pre- 
scribing medicine to treat illness, called allopathy]. 
I forsook the old way, because it failed me for fifteen 
years of practice, and it failed in the hour of my 
greatest need. When the anxious mother and the 
fond father were looking up to me with confidence 
in my boasted instrumentalities, I found that they 
failed me, and I became disgusted with them. Just 
when I needed their assistance most it was least 
likely to appear. I do not charge against medicine 
that it won’t do anything. It does too much. For in- 
stance, calomel [mercurous chloride]—and I don’t 
instance this drug because it is a popular bugbear, 
but because it is one of the most potent medicines in 
the allopathic school. It is almost sure to operate 
upon the liver, and will remove obstructions there 
quicker than any article in the world; but it pro- 
duces a disease ten times worse; making the old adage 
true, that the remedy is worse than the disease.” 

“Look at our water cure establishments. What 
are the principal diseases treated there? Why, 
chronic diseases. Who ever heard of diseases begin- 
ning and becoming chronic right off? Chronic dis- 
eases are acute diseases gone to seed. The improper 
manner in which they are treated is what makes 
them chronic. Do you call that being cured, when 
the disease has only changed its form and the man 
goes limping around, dragging his slow length 
along, or becomes partially blind? No, my friends, 
it is like that veterinary surgeon who brought in his 
bill, “For curing your Honor’s horse until he died: 
$20.”... 

“Medicine failed me in the hour of greatest need, 
and I was just about to give up in despair, when I 
heard of the water cure. I have told most of you how 
I was brought over—by the case of a beloved child 
who was sick with the measles. It came recom- 
mended to me as a complete, or at least as a decent 
substitute for the old profession, and I immediately 
availed myself of an opportunity to go to Europe 
and search out all about it. I returned, and from that 
day have been trying what virtue there is in water, 
diet, exercise, pure air, &c.... 


' Specific date not given; as quoted in The Water-Cure Journal, February 1851, p. 41, “Bathing.” 

? An adage which traces its origin to Publilius Syrus, first century B.C., who gave as a maxim, “There are some remedies worse than the 
disease” (Maxim 301, per translation of Darius Hyman). Also see “Cure the disease and kill the patient,” from Of Friendship, by Sir Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626); “I see the cure is not worth the pain,” from Lives, Caius Marius (Plutarch); etc. 
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the most severe case I had ever been called to treat 
in my life. In the old way it would have taken at 
least a week to have subdued the inflammation. It 
used to be the practice to bleed in all kinds of in- 
flammation, and bleed till you subdued the in- 
flammation—no rule was ever given. Then what? 
Why then give digitalis, to reduce the circulation. 
Try to reduce the circulation in this underhanded 
manner, when it is so easy to reduce it by water 
cure! 

“This patient happened to have faith in the wa- 
ter cure, and submitted to everything I recom- 
mended, however shocking. I want you to under- 
stand, however, that I had my old medicines in my 
pocket, not dreaming that I could go through en- 
tirely without them. Well, in the very first fifteen 
minutes (don’t talk about four hours; in all ordinary 
allopathic cases it takes about four hours to make 
any medicine operate) I realized, for the first time in 
my life, that simple water would put out the fire. I 
wanted to hide my diminished head. Why, it will 
put out fire in inflammation as well as in a barn. 
How queer...” 

Kittredge went on to relate that his next case in- 
volved a man with scrofula, who was predisposed 
to going on drunken sprees. It took four strong men 
to hold the patient down in his bed while the doc- 
tor began the water cure, but in 10 minutes “I re- 
lieved him, so that he was just as quiet as the day he 
was born, probably more so.” Four hours later the 
patient was discharged and was able to return to 
work. 


Against “Nauseous Drugs” 

In the March 1851 issue of The Water-Cure Journal 
(p. 66), “The Water Cure, How Far Useful,” by Dr. 
Kittredge, told of the effectiveness of the method in 
treating symptoms for which drugs had been used, 


' From Ecclesiasticus 11:25. 
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ment) had “lectured with much success to our citi- 
zens,” and “Dr. Kittredge has also delivered several 
courses in Boston and vicinity. At Salem, his native 
place, we are informed a great interest has been 
awakened in the water cure by his lectures.” 

“Water Is Good For Some Things, But Not Every- 
thing,” an essay by Kittredge in the April issue (pp. 
88, 89), stated that the title of the article was taken 
from a comment frequently made by physicians 
who did not practice the water cure and who did 
not take the time to investigate its benefits. He told 
of great pressure in the medical profession against 
water cure practitioners and that a major confronta- 
tion was imminent. “The war is inevitable, and I for 
one say, let it come.” 


Gossip From Boston 

In the same issue (p. 98), under title of “Gossip 
From Boston,” correspondent “Noggs” commented 
on a water cure exponent, not named but indicated 
only by an initial. 

“Dr. K. finishes a course of eight or nine lectures 
tonight at Leominster, in this state, where, he says, 
the water cure idea takes ‘hugely,’ and where they 
‘come up to the mark’ in all respects, better than al- 
most any place he has ever lectured in; and that he 
should think at least one half of the inhabitants, con- 
sisting of 3,000, would remain hydropathic. In fact, 
it is hard work getting ‘physic’ down folks’ throats 
who attend a full course of lectures on the water cure.” 

This was a case of Kittredge writing about 
Kittredge, a spoof on his readers, who were apt to 
be even more confused when reading other col- 
umns in which Noggs seemed to take issue with 
what Kittredge had to say. Most subscribers to The 
Water-Cure Journal were unaware that Noggs and 
Kittredge were one and the same person. 

The May 1851 number (p. 127) contained an ar- 
ticle by Kittredge, “The Applicability of Water In 
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Chronic Diseases,” in which he suggested that 
many patients had been doctored so much with 
“poisonous drugs” that they were in worse condi- 
tion than before treatment began, and noted meta- 
phorically that the water cure offered the possibility 
to “not only rout the foe, but completely repair the 
citadel, and reinforce the garrison.” The article was 
continued in the June (p. 151) and July (p. 16) num- 
bers. 


Absent But Elected 

The June issue of The Water-Cure Journal (pp. 137, 
138) reported on the second annual convention of 
the American Hygienic and Hydropathic Associa- 
tion of Physicians and Surgeons, held on May 9, 
1851, in Hope Chapel, New York, the site of the pre- 
vious year’s get together. Although Dr. Kittredge 
was not named among the more than one dozen 
medical doctors present, he was nominated and 
elected as one of two vice presidents of the group, 
the other being Joel Shew, M.D. 

The next month’s issue (pp. 1-4) continued the 
news of the meeting, quoting frequently from a 
health report published by Lemuel Shattuck, a lay- 
man (non-medical) relative of Dr. William P. 
Shattuck, who in 1849 had been named as the chair- 
man of a commission to make a sanitary survey of 
Boston, and who in 1850 issued a report that was 
widely acclaimed and which 20 years later led to the 
formation of the Massachusetts State Board of Health.' 

In the October 1851 issue (p. 84) “Bowel Com- 
plaints,” by Dr. Kittredge, gave directions for curing 
same with water treatments. In November (p. 111) 
the same author discussed “The Hunger Cure” and 
noted that attention to diet and fasting had benefi- 
cial effects. In November, under the title of “Gossip 
From Boston” (pp. 113, 114), by Kittredge as 
“Noggs,” the following was printed: 

“Tt is curious to hear some of the druggers [doc- 
tors who prescribe drugs] talk. The other night, 
down at Lynn, Dr. K. of this city was lecturing on 
the water cure, and I happened to be there. After the 
lecture, a doctor, who for fifteen or twenty years has 
been spludging along through the mire of allo- 


pathy, getting every year deeper and deeper into 
the mud thereof, one, too, who is behind the age in 
everything, with no taste for anything but Lindley 
Murray’s old Grammar* which he ‘got by heart’ in 
his youth and has been lecturing upon it ever 
since—had the impudence to get up before the au- 
dience and state that physicians generally had no 
prejudice against water cure!! 

“This made one of the most intellectual audi- 
ences ever assembled in Lynn laugh ‘right out’ in 
meeting. The worthy gentleman talked about ten 
minutes and did about as much for the water cure 
in that time as Dr. K. did in all his two hours!” 

Page 115 of the same issue noted the following: 
“Dr. E.A. Kittredge of Boston proposes to make a 
lecturing tour South and West the coming winter. 
Those who may wish him to lecture in any particu- 
lar place [will please address The Water-Cure Jour- 
nal].” 

The Water-Cure Journal, December 1852 (p. 142), 
printed this: 

“WATER-CURE IN BOSTON. We have good 
news from the ‘Athens of America.’ It appears that 
Dr. Kittredge has a ‘great run’ of hydropathic prac- 
tice, extending some hundred and thirty miles, into 
no less than three different states, besides a full 
house at home. This is owing to his skill as a physi- 
cian, his lectures in all the towns, and his popular 
writings....” 

The Water-Cure Journal, September 1853 (p. 64), 
commented: “In Boston E.A. Kittredge M.D. and 
D.P. Butler’ are well-known as lecturers throughout 
New England.” 


A New Address In Boston 

The Water-Cure Journal, September 1854 (p. 82), 
told readers that Kittredge was on the move again: 

““W ATER CURE IN BOSTON. We perceive that 
Dr. Kittredge, of the Water-Cure in Franklin Street, 
has advertised to sell out his furniture, preparatory 
to the closing of the establishment. We regret that 
Boston is to be deprived of an institution of this na- 
ture, for we believe that it is needed. Hydropathy, in 
our view, is founded upon a truly scientific basis, 


' Lemuel Shattuck (October 15, 1793-January 17, 1859) was born in Ashby, Massachusetts and spent his youth in New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire. A prolific writer, he was the author in 1855 of Memorials of the Descendants of William Shattuck. Another Shattuck who should 
be mentioned (if only to prevent confusion with William P. Shattuck, M.D.) lived for a time in Augusta, Maine: Dr. L.A. Shattuck, who 
in 1869 advertised himself as “the well-known cancer and humor doctor from the Boston Medical Institute” (a statement vehemently 
refuted in print by R. Greene, M.D., of Boston, with whom L.A. Shattuck had a feud; details will be found on pp. 8,9 of The Maine Business 


Directory For the Year Commencing January 1, 1869). 


: Lindley Murray (April 22, 1745-February 16, 1826) had his first English grammar published in 1795. In the early 19th century his 


grammar books were standard in schools throughout America. 


Probably David P. Butler, phrenologist and publisher, who in the 1850s maintained his office at 142 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ye The Water Cure Journal, December 1855, gave Dr. 
E.A. Kittredge’s address as No. 19 East Canton 
Street, Boston. An article (p. 129) quoted from his 
latest circular and noted that “Dr. Kittredge has re- 
turned to Boston and is prepared to attack disease 
hydropathically.”" 


Out West 

The Water-Cure Journal, November 1856 (p. 101), 
carried an article on the Lakeside Water Cure in 
Madison, Wisconsin, noting that Dr. E.A. Kittredge 
was in charge. In the December 1856 issue (p. 123) 
Kittredge told about working with a patient that 
came to Lakeside around June 1, 1856. 

In January 1857 (p. 43) The Water-Cure Journal 
printed this advertisement which revealed that 
Kittredge had moved once again: 

“REMOVAL. DR. E.A. KITTREDGE has re- 
moved to Chicago, where he will give his principal 
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pital came under the control of Dr. S.M. Landes, 
who had been known in the East as the promoter of 
the Philadelphia Model Water-Cure and the Elec- 
tro-Hygienic Institute, the latter using drugs for 
treatment of patients. Landes went back to the ear- 
lier Madison Water-Cure and Lake Side Water-Cure 
names for the place. In 1862 the ubiquitous Russell 
T. Trall, M.D. proposed to buy the water cure and 
change the name to the Hygienic Home.* 

On the first page of the August 1858 issue of The 
Water-Cure Journal, Kittredge wrote that he had 
been in the West for two years and had made nu- 
merous observations on the water cure as practiced 
in that region. Apparently, after leaving Madison he 
stayed in Chicago for just a short time, after which 
he came back to Massachusetts. 

E.A. Kittredge, M.D. died on February 25, 1869 in 
Auburndale, Massachusetts.* At the time he was 
engaged in medical practice in that town. He was 
interred in Lynn. 


vin Boston city directories of the era, Kittredge is listed at 24 Franklin Place 1850-1854, with his last listing being in 1855, at 13 Avery Street. 

* Weiss and Kemble, The Great American Water-Cure Craze, p. 223. Actually, the sale was never completed. 

* The alumni records of the Medical School of Maine (oncea part of Bowdoin College) state he died on this date in Newton, Massachusetts 
(information obtained by Bowdoin in 1889 from Charles E. Parsons, city clerk of Lynn, Massachusetts). 
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Chapter 10 
Dr. Prescott at the Water Cure 





Dr. Josiah Prescott 

The next physician to superintend the Waterford 
Water Cure in association with Calvin Farrar was 
Dr. Josiah Prescott. A native of Winthrop, Maine, he 
was born on September 2, 1785, the son of Jedediah 
Prescott, Jr. and Sarah Morrill Prescott. He gradu- 
ated with the degree of Medical Doctor from 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, New Hampshire in 
1810. His medical education was completed under 
the tutelage of Dr. Nathan Smith, a celebrated phy- 
sician of the same town.’ 

In 1812 he set up a medical practice in 
Farmington, Maine, where at the outset he received 
many patients. On November 28, 1812 he married 
Mary French (born on January 17, 1787 at 
Dunstable, later known as Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire), daughter of Josiah French of Winthrop. The 
couple’s first three children were born in 
Farmington. In September 1814 he was a surgeon 
with Joseph Fairbanks’ Regiment, on ready alert for 
seacoast defense, in the War of 1812. In 1816 he and 
Fairbanks were delegates from Farmington at a con- 
vention addressing the issue of separating Maine 
from Massachusetts (such separation occurred in 
1820). Around the same time he had an ownership 
in a regional stagecoach line. In 1820 Prescott served 
as an elector from Farmington for the vice president 
and president in the national election. 

According to a 19th-century account, he moved 
to Belfast, Maine circa 1824 and began practice of 
the water cure. There another child was born. How- 
ever, this would have been circa 1824, or nearly 20 
years before hydropathy became popular in 
America, thus his employment of this specialty at 
this early time is doubtful. In 1832 Dr. Prescott re- 
turned to Farmington, and there he established a 


medical practice with Dr. Benjamin Ober. The 
couple’s fifth child was born in the same town. In 
1836 he was one of the first members admitted to 
the new local Unitarian Church. For one year after 
the election of 1837 he represented Farmington in 
the state legislature. 

Prescott was of a restless nature, and he went to 
Phillips, Maine to practice, returning shortly there- 
after to Farmington. In April 1845 he was named to 
a local committee whose purpose was to encourage 
the Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad to plan its 
route through the community, which effort proved 
unsuccessful. In January 1847 he was secretary of a 
group which sought to establish its own railroad to 
serve the area. Later, he went to Waterford for a 
brief stint at the Water Cure, arriving there on or 
before July 20, 1848. 


Dr. Prescott In Waterford 

This notice, signed by Josiah Prescott, M.D., told 
of his affiliation with the Waterford Water Cure: 

“W ATER-CURE HOUSE, WATERFORD, 

“July 20th, 1848. 

“SIR:—Having practiced medicine for more than 
thirty years, as taught in the medical schools during 
that period of time, I have become fully convinced 
that the modes of practice, now universally adopted 
by the use of drugs, is too often attended with con- 
sequences fatal to health, and frequently jeopar- 
dizes the life of the patient. 

“The treatment of acute diseases even, as NOW 
adopted by physicians, and practiced by many as- 
suming to be such, through the aid of nostrums, and 
numerously advertised medicinal agents, is not 
well calculated to aid the powers of nature in per- 
fecting a cure: but rather to change a large propor- 


Biographical information from A History of Farmington, Franklin County, Maine, 1885, p. 281; and The Prescott Memorial, Part II, p. 283. 
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| "To tHE Pustic :— Hydropathy is no longer an experiment. Its unparalleled success in Europe 
and this country, endorsed by some of the most distinguished names in the medical profession, by | 

the most intelligent portion of the public press, and above all, by thausands of enthusiastic frien 
who live to attest its wonderful curative power, proves its claims ate well-grounded. Establish- 1 

| ments have sprung up under the patronage of Government, all over Europe, and are rapidly multi- . 
plying throughout the United States. The Institution at Waterford has now entered upon the sec- . 
ond year of its existence. More than sixty persons visited the Establishment, as patients, last sea- 
son, and'none left it without benefit, except the few who were hopelessly incurable. Seven months’ 
experience and ob-ervatiomof the Water-discipline at Brattleboro’ first compelled me to believe in the | 
remarkable power of pure Cold Water in the removai of disease,and my tuith im the system hagbeen | 
only strengthened by what I have since witnessed at Waterford. Indebted to the virtues of ‘water 
for my own recovered health, when all other remedies proved unavailing, [ would gladly impart to 
others the benefit | have received. Hence the institution at Waterford and the interest I feel in it. 
T’o all invalids who may resort to Waterford for health, I offer in advance a brother’s sympathy and 
help in the attainment oftheir object. Dr. Kittredge from the pressure of his engagements elsewhere, 
being obliged to relinquish his connéction with the institution as its medical superintendent, Dr. 
Jostan Prescott of Farmwgion, becomes his successor, and will henceforth be associated with me 
as the medical head of the establishment. ‘The eminent standing and great experience of Dr. Pres- 
cott as a physician offer a gure guaranty to the public that the highest success and satisfaction will 
follow his labors in the department he nlls. The attractions of Waterford and the peculiar advan- 
tages it*affords for Water-Cure purposes are too well known to require mention. 

To render the benefits of the Establishment available to all, the charges willbe as low as they 
can be consistently with the success and true interests of the Institution, The price for board, room, 
medical and-other attendance per week, will be six dollars and upwards, according to the accommo- 
dations and attentions received. From forty to fifty patients can be conveniently accommodated. 
Applicants may address Dr. J. Prescort or C. rak at Waterford, Maine, and a circutar will be 
forwarded to them in answer to their inquiries. communications should be post-paid. Patients 
shquld provide themselves with the following artig{@pfiz : Two or three thick woolen blankets and 
as many comfortables or quilts, two coarse linen oag§ton sheets and six or eight crash towels. 

ay C. FARRAR, Proprietor. 
. S.—Physicians or pp ti students who may vi Establishment for observation and instruc- 
tion will be charged five dollars per week, and allo ends of patients and residgnt boarders, 
\.ree dollars per week, and be entitled to the pri e baths and the bowlingMlley, which 
has been erected for the recreation and benefit of the- ts. 

Waterford is readily accéssible from Boston by railroad or steamboat as far as Portland, and thence 
by steamboat and stage, the distance being accomplished in eight or ten hours. The fare from 
Portland to Waterford and vice versa is from $1,00 to $1,25, according to the mode of ote 
ance. - 











Leaflet advertising the Waterford Water-Cure Establishment, July 20, 1848, signed by propri- 
etor Calvin Farrar. At this time the facility was under the medical supervision of Josiah Prescott, 
M.D. (Massachusetts Historical Society) 
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w ATER-CurE Hoopsr, W ATERFORD, 
July 20th, 1848. ; 

Sir :—Having practiced medicine for more than thirty years, as taught in the medical schools 
during that period of time, I have become fully convinced that the modgs of praéfite, now univer- 
sally adopted b¥™¥be use of druBs, is Yoo often attended with consequences fatal to health, and fre- 
quently jeopardizes the life of the patient. 

The treatment of acute disease even, as now adopted by physicians, and practiced by many as- 
suming to be such, thraugh the aid of nostrums, and numerously advertised medicinal agents, is not 
well calculated to aid the powers of nature in perfecting a cure: but rather to change a large pro- 
portion of the cases into chronic disease, thereby leaving the patient sickly, and sometimes wholly 
unfit for years to discharge the incumbent duties of life. 

Deeply impressed with a coniction of these facts, I have felt desirous of becoming acquainted 
with some curative means, more safe in their application, and attended with results more satisfactory 
both to the patient and physician. 

For this special purpose, I have devoted several months of late, to the subject of. Hydropathy or 
the Water Cure, so called, by closely examining its principles, and in witnessing its practical effects. 
I am now satisfied beyond a doubt, of the superiority of this mode of pfactice over all others, for 
safety and certainty, in aiding the curative efforts of nature to rid itself of disease, both of a chron- 
ic and acute form. It fulfils indications more promptly, and its principles are in better accordance 
with the known laws of life, and with the pathology of disease, as now understood and explained 
by the best writers upon these subjects in this chuntry and in Europe. 

In the cherished hope of extending the benefits of the Water Cure toa greater number of per- 
sons now afflicted with chtenic ¢lisease, most of whom are found to be imeurab! Gther means, I 
have been induced, contrary ‘to my first intention, to give a preference to the praiseworthy efforts of 
Mr. C. Farrar in the promotion of so humane.a cayse, and have accordingly associated myself 
with him, as medical superintendent of his Water Cure Establishment, so pleasantly situated, and 
so conveniently fitted up for the purpose, in the romantic town of Waterford. 

The great number of chronic diseases, that have been most successfully treated-in Hydropathic 
establishments, include those most annoying to physiciags in private practice. And it ought to be 
regarded by them as_a great favor, for the proffered opportunity, by which they can be-relieved from 
a care and responsibility, that yields but little or no benefit to the patient and very often, but trifling 
compensation to themselvés. Why ghould ngg@iiysicians then, feel disppsed to encourage such pa- 
tients, and all others, their friends, by a proper aid whea nee@fnl,—to make the last and 
only trial, to which suffering humanfty ca gd, with any encouragement, or hope of relief, 
from some of the severest. * ills thaf fles to.” Such as Palsy, Gout, Rheumatism, Asthma, 
incipient Consumption, Liver Complai tipation, Neuralgia, Skin discase of every description, 
and ispepsia, with all its combinatio erous phases, wjth many others that might be named. 

That water when applied most skil will cure all diseases, is not pretended or believed. 
That it wig remedy more complas her known &gent, when applied with proper discriin- 
ination and judgment, these ca ; 

All who may feel disposed to resort to this place for medical advice or treatment, may be assured 
of every needful attention on the part of the attending physician, and no-reasonable efforts will be 
spared to expedite a cure ; and thus restore them to the blessings of health, and to the enjoyment of 
their friends. JOSIAH PRESCOTT, M. D. 














Second page of leaflet. 
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I have Bevotet several 
months of late to the subject of Hydropathy or the 
Water Cure, so called, by closely examining its prin- 
ciples, and in witnessing its practical effects. I am 
now satisfied beyond a doubt, of the superiority of 
this mode of practice over all others, for safety and 
certainty, in aiding the curative efforts of nature to 
rid itself of disease, both of a chronic and acute 
form. It fulfills indications more promptly and its 
principles are better in accordance with the known 
laws of life, and with the pathology of disease, as 
now understood and explained by the best writers 
upon these subjects in this country and in Europe. 

“In the cherished hope of extending the benefits 
of the WATER CURE to a greater number of per- 
sons now afflicted with chronic disease, most of 
whom are found to be incurable by other means, I 
have been induced, contrary to my first intention, to 
give a preference to the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. 
C. Farrar in the promotion of so humane a cause, 
and have accordingly associated myself with him, 
as medical superintendent of his Water Cure Estab- 
lishment, so pleasantly situated, and so conve- 
niently fitted up for the purpose, in the romantic 
town of Waterford. 

“The great number of chronic diseases that have 
been most successfully treated in Hydropathic es- 
tablishments, include those most annoying to phy- 
sicians in private practice. And it ought to be re- 
garded by them as a great favor, for the proffered 
opportunity, by which they can be relieved from a 
care and responsibility, that yields but little or no 
benefit to the patient, and very often, but trifling 
compensation to themselves. Why should not phy- 
sicians then, feel disposed to encourage such pa- 
tients, and all others, their friends, by affording the 
proper aid when needful—to make the last and 
only trial, to which suffering humanity can be in- 
vited, with any encouragement, or hope of relief, 
from some of the severest ‘ills that flesh is heir to.’ 
Such as Palsy, Gout, Rheumatism, Asthma, incipi- 
ent Consumption, Liver Complaints, Constipation, 
Neuralgia, Skin disease of every description, and 
Dispepsia [sic], with all its combinations and numer- 
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for medical advice or treatment, may be assured o ote . 


every needful attention on the part of the attending 
physician, and no reasonable efforts will be spared 
to expedite a cure; and thus restore them to the 
blessings of health, and to the enjoyment of their 
friends. 

“JOSIAH PRESCOTT, M.D.” 


An Advertisement by Prescott and Farrar 

The following broadside, titled “Waterford Wa- 
ter-Cure Establishment,” was sent to prospective 
patients in the summer of 1848: 

“Waterford Water-Cure 

“ESTABLISHMENT. 

“TO THE PUBLIC:—Hydropathy is no longer an 
experiment. Its unparalleled success in Europe and 
this country, endorsed by some of the most distin- 
guished names in the medical profession, by the 
most intelligent portion of the public press, and 
above all, by thousands of enthusiastic friends who 
live to attest its wonderful curative power, proves 
its claims are well-grounded. Establishments have 
sprung up under the patronage of the government, 
all over Europe, and are rapidly multiplying 
throughout the United States. 

“The Institution at Waterford has now entered 
upon the second year of its existence. More than 
sixty persons visited the Establishment, as patients, 
last season, and none left it without benefit, except 
the few who were hopelessly incurable. Seven 
months’ experience and observation of the Water- 
discipline at Brattleboro’ first compelled me to be- 
lieve in the remarkable power of pure Cold-Water 
in the removal of disease, and my faith in the system 
has been only strengthened by what I have since 
witnessed at Waterford. Indebted to the virtues of 
water for my own recovered health, when all other 
remedies proved unavailing, I would gladly impart 
to others the benefit I have received. Hence the in- 
stitution at Waterford and the interest I feel in it. To 
all invalids who may resort to Waterford for health, 
I offer in advance a brother’s sympathy and help in 
the attainment of their object. 

“Dr. Kittredge from the pressure of his engage- 
ments elsewhere, being obliged to relinquish his 
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connection with the institution as its medical su- 
perintendent, Dr. JOSIAH PRESCOTT of 
Farmington, becomes his successor, and will hence- 
forth be associated with me as the medical head of 
the establishment. The eminent standing and great 
experience of Dr. Prescott as a physician offer a sure 
guaranty to the public that the highest success and 
satisfaction will follow his labors in the department 
he fills. The attractions of Waterford and the pecu- 
liar advantages it affords for Water-Cure purposes 
are too well known to require mention. 

“To render the benefits of the Establishment 
available to all, the charges will be as low as they 
can be consistently with the success and true inter- 
ests of the Institution. The price for board, room, 
medical and other attendance per week, will be six 
dollars and upwards, according to the accommoda- 
tions and attentions received. From forty to fifty 
patients can be conveniently accommodated. Appli- 
cants may address DR. J. PRESCOTT or C. FARRAR 
at Waterford, Maine, and a circular will be for- 
warded to them in answer to their inquiries. All 
communications should be post-paid. Patients 
should provide themselves with the following arti- 
cles, viz: Two or three thick woolen blankets and as 
many comfortables or quilts, two coarse linen or 
cotton sheets and six or eight crash towels. 

“C. FARRAR, Proprietor. 

“P.S.—Physicians or medical students who may 
visit the Establishment for observation and instruc- 
tion will be charged five dollars per week, and all 
others as friends of patients and resident boarders, 
three dollars per week, and be entitled to the privi- 
lege of baths and the bowling alley,’ which has been 
erected for the recreation and benefit of the patients. 

“Waterford is readily accessible from Boston by 
railroad or steamboat as far as Portland, and thence 
by steamboat and stage, the distance being accom- 
plished in eight or ten hours. The fare from Portland 
to Waterford and vice versa is from $1.00 to $1.25, 
according to the mode of conveyance. C.F.” 


April 1849 Statement of Condition 

In April 1849, the Waterford Water Cure having 
finished nearly two years of operation, proprietor 
Calvin Farrar issued the following printed state- 
ment. 

“TO THE PUBLIC: The Hydropathic Establish- 
ment at Waterford enters upon the third year of its 
existence on the 1st of May. I can but congratulate 


myself and the public upon the success that has at- 
tended the Institution, and the progress that has 
been made by the community in its estimate of the 
merits of the water cure system, and the utility of 
such establishments. The accompanying certificate 
[see below], as the judgment of disinterested and 
enlightened observers, respecting the Institution at 
Waterford, and the character and skill of its present 
medical superintendent, will speak for itself, and 
render superfluous any words of commendation. It 
is the testimonial of the Clergymen and Selectmen 
of the town, and others well known through the 
State as men of the highest respectability. 

“Indebted to the virtues of water, as I believe, for 
the life and health I at present enjoy, I have sought 
to render the benefits of the system generally avail- 
able. Hence the establishment at Waterford, and the 
interest I feel in it. All who visit the Institution for 
the recovery of health will be welcomed with hope 
and sympathy. The expenses are purposely made as 
low as possible, consistent with the success and true 
interests of the Institution. For patients, the charges, 
including board, room, lights, fuel, and medical at- 
tendance, will be from $6 to $7 per week, according 
to the accommodations afforded, and the length of 
time they remain under treatment. From forty to 
fifty patients can be conveniently accommodated. 

“Applicants may address DR. J. PRESCOTT or C. 
FARRAR, Waterford, Maine, and a circular will be 
forwarded to them in answer to their inquiries. All 
communications should be post-paid. Patients 
should provide themselves with the following ar- 
ticles, viz:— Two or three thick woolen blankets, 
and as many comfortables or quilts, two coarse 
linen or cotton sheets, and six or eight crash towels. 

“C. FARRAR, Proprietor 

“P.S. Physicians and medical students, who may 
visit the establishment for observation and instruc- 
tion, will be charged $5 per week; and so all visitors 
and resident boarders, unless friends and relations 
of patients for whom the charge will be less, and 
reasonable. All members of the establishment, be- 
sides patients, will be entitled to the privilege of the 
baths and modes of recreation provided for pa- 
tients, free of all charge. 

“Waterford is readily accessible from Boston by 
railroad and steamboat as far as Portland, and thence 
by steamboat or railroad, and stage. The fare from 
Portland to Waterford, and vice versa, is from $1.00 
to $1.25, according to the mode of conveyance. C.F.” 


' Apparently a new improvement to the facility, for no mention has been found of it earlier. 
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cyan faa oPcemiclaic’ in is favor, from the 
known and observed success which has attended 
that mode of practice under his administration, 
both in private families and in your Institution. We 
have therefore no hesitation in saying that a major- 
ity of the people of Waterford and vicinity are 
highly favorable to that mode of practice—many 
and a most respectable number of whom would 
now prefer its adoption in their own families. 

“John A. Douglass, C.C. Mason, Daniel Brown, 
O'Neil W. Robinson, Daniel Chaplin, Elbridge Gerry, 
Edward Carleton, Amos Gage, Daniel Plummer, 
Josiah Monroe, Eliakim Maxfield, John C. Gerry, 
James Chadbourne, Wm. Kingman, Jr., Samuel 
Warren.” 


1849 Annual Announcement 

Accompanying the preceding statement was this 
notice: 

“HYDROPATHY. 

“ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

“SIR:— The various modes of medical practice 
now in vogue, and their comparative merits for cur- 
ing disease, are now being subjected to a searching 
scrutiny, by all classes of people, scarcely known in 
any former period. The long established dogmas of 
school therapeutics, founded upon a false philoso- 
phy, and handed down as heirlooms of medical sci- 
ence, are giving place to more rational views, at- 
tended with better practical results. The world is 
already indebted to homeopathy for a better system 
of practice, and for exposing to common daylight 
the uncertainties of medicine, regarded as a practi- 
cal art. And Hydropathy, we sincerely believe, is 
destined to do much more in exposing the abuses 
and absurdities in popular practice, and of intro- 
ducing a method of cure for most diseases, more 
prompt, safe, and certain, and more in accordance 
with nature’s laws, than any other yet known. 

“Having changed our former views upon these 


stent irvthdstdnetitdtionewithin’theitiinew\oride 
past, furnish abundant evidence to justify such a 
statement. And in further support of the fact, we 
would appeal with the utmost confidence to the 
decision of the candid people of Waterford, who 
have been constant observers of the salutary 
changes thus produced, as well as to the patients 
themselves. 

“Tt is true that the water cure treatment as a 
whole embraces those important auxiliaries, so 
highly necessary to the condition of health ev- 
erywhere—proper regimen, pure air, and bodily 
exercise. But it is the proper application of water it- 
self that best prepares the system for the operation 
of the salutary influences of these indispensable 
adjuncts. More than forty invalids have visited the 
establishment during the last nine months, who 
have been under treatment for different periods of 
time. All who have left—with a single exception—a 
case in itself hopeless*—have been benefitted by it. 
Those who remained the needful length of time 
have been cured. Others who had satisfactorily 
tested the mode here for a few weeks only, and re- 
turned home to continue the same there, with 
whom a correspondence has been kept up, are in 
most of the cases in a fair way of recovery; although 
a longer continuance here would have been more 
favorable to the attainment of their object. 

“The location of Waterford is admirably adapted 
to secure all the advantages needful to a 
Hydropathic establishment in an eminent degree to 
those who seek for health, especially in the summer 
season; particularly to such as have a taste for 
mountain and rural scenery. Those who continue to 
visit the Institution, with a view of testing 
Hydropathic treatment for the relief of suffering, or 
for the removal of disease, may be assured of every 
attention that the nature of each individual case 
may require. 

“JOSIAH PRESCOTT, Superintending Physician 

“Waterford, Me., April 25, 1849” 


Does this indicate that Dr. Kittredge, Prescott’s predecessor, was not in favor with the citizens of Waterford? 


* Could this have been Aurora F. Porter? 
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Unfortunate Celestia Hayford 

The Hayford Family (p. 189) reprints the obituary 
of Celestia Hayford, one-time patient at the 
Waterford Water Cure:' 

“OBITUARY: In Canton [Maine], July 22, 1850, 
Celestia, daughter of Otis and Alvira Hayford. She 
was an only daughter, almost idolized by her par- 
ents, who spared nothing to make her all that they 
could desire. But with all her aptness as a scholar, 
and all the promise she gave of distinction in soci- 
ety, disease marked her as an early victim. 

“Her disease commenced in February 1849, 
which reduced her in a few months to a mere skel- 
eton. She was then taken to the Water Cure Infir- 
mary, in Waterford, Me., and placed under the care 
of Dr. Josiah Prescott. Here she experienced a rapid 
though partial recovery, and subsequently strong 
hopes were entertained of her final restoration to 
health, but in February last (1850), she had a relapse 
of her disorder that gradually wasted the energies 
of life until it ended her mortal career. But she was 
eminently prepared for death. She talked with 
calmness of her departure, exhorting her parents 
and friends to anticipate with her their reunion 
above. By her request, the writer attended her fu- 
neral on the 24th. A large and deeply sympathetic 
audience attended. God comfort the bereaved par- 
ents and surviving brother. 

7GB." 


IN MEMORIAM (From Mother): 

So young and so lovely, so wise yet so kind; 
She has gone; she has left me with sadness be- 
hind. 

The hope of my life from my fond arms torn, 
And alone in the world, I must now wander on. 


Celestia, fond memory recalls the delight, 
When like a fair moon you illumined my 
night. 

I see thee, O loved one! I see thee again; 

And the vision brings back but the pleasure of 
pain. 


I see thee bright form, and thy face once so 
fair, 

And the pearls made more white by thy bright 
auburn hair; 


I see they in joy; on thy lips the bright smile 
Of love and of beauty, so thoughtless of guile. 


Isee thy pure thoughts as in sparkles they rise 
From thy fair, spotless soul to thy beautiful 
eyes, | 

I hear thy low voice and its sweet gushing 
thrill, 

As it charmed and enchained my fond heart to 
its will. 


She has gone! She has left me, alone and to 
mourn, 

From the fading of day to the flush of the 
morn. 

But oh! while my thoughts can rove back to 
the past, 

Fond memory will bid me love on to the last! 


Dr. Prescott In Later Years 

It is believed that Dr. Josiah Prescott returned to 
Farmington, Maine after leaving Waterford toward 
the end of the year 1849.7 Soon, he moved again. The 
Water-Cure Journal, November 1852 (p. 122), printed 
this notice: “Dr. Prescott has opened a beautiful 
water cure establishment in Winthrop, Maine, 
which, we are informed, is liberally patronized.” 

The History of Winthrop (p. 555) carried this infor- _ 
mation: 

“Josiah Prescott, son of Jedediah Jr., born 2 Sept. 
1785, was a graduate of Dartmouth College and of 
the Medical School connected therewith. He mar- 
ried, 24 Nov. 1812, Mary, dau. of Lieut. Josiah 
French of Monmouth. She was born 17 Jan. 1787 
and died 7 May 1870. Dr. Prescott practiced his pro- 
fession in Mt. Vernon, Farmington, and Belfast. 

“In 1852 he came to Winthrop and opened the 
Cordis house situated at the outlet of Maranacook 
and fitted the house and grounds for the cure of dis- 
ease by the new Hydropathic system. After a prac- 
tice of several years he gave up the business and 
returned to Farmington. He served the State as 
Presidential elector and in both branches of the leg- 
islature. He was active in supporting the measures 
which resulted in the establishment of the Insane 
Hospital at Augusta. He died 5 Oct. 1864.” 

A History of Farmington, Franklin County, Maine, 
1885 (p. 281), notes the following concerning his life: 


' Celestia Hayford and Willie (William) S. Hayford, to whom Dr. Shattuck bequeathed a gold watch and chain in 1887 (see Shattuck will), 
were second cousins once removed. The death of Celestia occurred several years before Dr. Shattuck was associated with the Waterford 


Water Cure. 


* He was in Waterford on August 11, 1849, as evidenced by his name on a list of qualified town voters made out that day. In 1849 he paid 


$0.70 poll tax and $0.83 personal tax, for a total of $1.53, to the town. 
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was chosen an elector of the president and vice- 
president, in 1820, from the Kennebec district. At one 
time he was a member of the State Senate, and rep- 
resented this town in the legislature of 1837, where 
he inaugurated the measures which resulted in the 
erection of the Hospital for the Insane at Augusta. 
He was a delegate from this town to the convention 
which met at Brunswick in September 1816.” 

The Prescott Memorial, Part II (p. 283): adds this: 

“He was a successful and popular physician. He 
was energetic and enterprising; possessed an active 
and vigorous mind, and a well balanced judgment; 
highly important requisites in a physician. Dr. 
Prescott’s patriotism was genuine, ardent, and sin- 
cere; and as evidence of the esteem in which he was 
held and of the confidence reposed in him by his 
fellow citizens, it is sufficient to say that they repeat- 
edly elected him as a member of the Legislature of 
Maine, both as a member of the House and of the 
Senate.... 

“Such was his love and anxiety for his country, 
and his ardent desire for its rescue from the hands 
of rebel violence, that, in 1862, at the age of 77, he 
took a journey from Maine to Washington, where 
he remained for several weeks, holding frequent in- 
terviews with President Lincoln and other leading 
and influential individuals. He yearned to witness 
a successful issue of the bloody conflict and his 
country again restored to peace and prosperity, 
‘but,’ (as did many other noble and ardent patriots) 
‘he died without the sight.’ He was highly honored 
and respected. He died [in Farmington], after a very 
brief illness, on the 5th of October 1864, age 79 
years, one month, and three days, leaving his 
widow and five children.” 


The Family of Dr. Prescott 
The offspring of Josiah Prescott, M.D. and Mary 
French were as follows: 
1. Erasmus Darwin Prescott, born in Farmington, 
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ber (24, 1814; she was: : Priscilla H. sDeeeabalaian, 
Josiah French Prescott was a manufacturer and 
dealer in lumber at Madrid, Maine, with his brother 
Erasmus. He resided in Phillips. 

3. Louisa Prescott, born in Farmington, March 12, 
1821. Married October 29, 1846 to Simeon L. Lowell 
of Chesterville, Maine (born August 16, 1816; 
graduated from Waterville College, 1835; practiced 
law). The couple lived in Phillips. 

4. Mary Stuart Prescott, born in Belfast, Maine, 
October 1, 1825. Married June 1, 1856 to Thomas 
Clark (born July 21, 1824), a water cure physician 
and laborer who worked in Farmington. The couple 
had one child, Avelina (or Evelina, per the 1860 cen- 
sus), born in 1858. 

5. Sarah Higgins Prescott, born in Farmington, 
Maine, May 16, 1833. Married January 21, 1858 to 
Andrew C. Flint (born November 12, 1828, son of 
Amos Flint and Mary Stinchfield Flint of 
Farmington Falls, Maine). Andrew C. Flint was a 
dealer in window shades, Scollay’s Building, Bos- 
ton House, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


Census Data Relating to Prescott 

The 1850 census data for Farmington, Maine 
(population 2,725 at the time) listed Josiah Prescott, 
age 65, physician, with $2,000 of real estate owned. 
Living in the same residence were Mary, age 63; 
daughters Mary Stuart, age 25, and Sarah H., age 17 
(who attended school within the year). 

The 1860 census noted that living in the house- 
hold of Thomas Clark, “laborer” (and erstwhile 
water cure practitioner?) and son-in-law of the 
Prescotts, were Josiah Prescott, age 74 (with $3,000 
of real estate and $500 personal estate owned), and 
Mary Prescott, age 72. Thomas Clark owned $700 in 
real estate and had a personal estate amounting to 
$100. Also living in the household were Thomas’ wife, 
Mary Clark (née Prescott), and the couple’s child, 
Evelina, age 2. Two teenage girls were also in resi- 
dence, Mary J. Craig (age 14) and Martha W. 
Webster (15). 


Chapter 11 


1850: A Year of Change 





Farrar Seeks a New Partner 

It is likely that by early 1850, E.A. Kittredge, M.D. 
sought to sell his ownership interest in the 
Waterford Water Cure. Undoubtedly with this in- 
formation at hand, Calvin Farrar in early 1850 wrote 
the following to a correspondent:' The addressee 
was undoubtedly Col. Humphrey Cousens, who at 
the time was courting Frances Gage of Waterford.’ 

“Waterford, Feb. 3, 1850 

“My Dear Humphrey, 

“That is the way I suppose Miss Frances begins 
the letters & so I adopt it. I have a good proposition 
to make to you— Consider it & accept or reject in 
perfect freedom. I expect I shall induce Dr. Munde’ 
yet to come to Waterford — if so a fortune is bound 
to come with him. Brattleboro has its 100 patients at 
10 dolls each under Dr. Shew.* Waterford might cer- 
tainly expect 50 patients at 7 dolls. 50 persons at 7 
dolls each would amount to 350 per week or 1400 a 
month or $16,800, over sixteen thousand dollars a 
year!! Call it 12,000 & deduct 2/3 for expenses = 
8000 from 12000 — leaves 4000 or at least 2000 
apiece for you and I as partners. This I honestly 
think is a very moderate calculation. Eastman & 
Cooley say we might have 100 persons as well as 
not — & by putting double storeys on our sheds & 
finishing off we might easily accommodate that 
number. Now I should like a partner — the business 
requires it. I have offered to my brother’ & he offers 





to put in advice — but declines becoming joint 
owner and partner, & stick [word missing] the busi- 
ness & make a fortune. Very well, I don’t urge him 
& perhaps it is all for the best he declines for broth- 
ers most always quarrel. In looking about for the 
next best man in the world for a partner, I have 
thought I have preferred your excellent self to any- 
body else I could think of. 

[Start of second page] “Offer I do. Now how 
much money can you raise in the course of 3 
months? I want 3000 dolls — that’s the smallest sum 
that will answer. If you will agree to raise that sum 
& put it into the business — I agree to do as follows. 
1. Clear off all encumbrances & take you in equal 
partner & joint owner of all the property, including 
buildings with all the improvements, & the furni- 
ture, bedding, crockery, &c. &c. 2. I agree to give 
you a deed of joint ownership as soon as you ad- 
vance the 3000 — & obligate myself to spend at once 
— 500 — if possible 1000 of the 3000 in enlarging & 
improving. I have as you know put all of my sav- 
ings into the improvements for the last season. I 
shall be obliged to buy out Kittredge & settle up 
with Daniel [Brown] paying mortgage &c. Now 
Humphrey, this is the best offer you ever had or will 
have in life. Never was there a better or [?] chance 
of making a fortune. The chance itself is actually 
worth the 3000 dolls! — Certainly if you can clear 
2000 dolls a year — I wish you to accept, because I 





' Text froma letter mounted on the back of a picture, a copy of which was furnished to the author by Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist. The margins 
of the letter have been trimmed, thus removing parts of some words. 

? Cf. p. 247, History of Waterford, Maine 1775-1875, p. 247. Citation suggested by Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist. . 

3 Charles Munde, M.D., a German who studied under Priessnitz and who came to America in 1849, was a popular lecturer and writer 
on the subject of hydropathy, and claimed to be “the earliest disciple of Priessnitz now living.” Several of his articles were published in 
The Water-Cure Journal during the era. In 1851 he opened a water cure establishment in Bensonville (near Northampton), Massachusetts 


in “new and spacious buildings.” 


‘ Tt was Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft, not Dr. Joel Shew, who conducted the water cure establishment in Brattleboro. Over a period of time 
Shew practiced the water cure at several different locations in New York state including New York City, New Lebanon Springs, and 


Syosset. 
> David Farrar, Calvin’s only living brother. 
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iy Ba 3c &join me, &e do the hand: sme thin 


known & admired as you eseuve. Write 


Mea ocee tellanayehiat pou think =<lebme insist 
that you do not let any one not even Miss F. know 
any thing about it at present. Yours truly. C. Farrar. 

[Marginal notes] “When shall you come up? I 
expect to hear from Munde [words unclear and par- 
tially missing] & if so, shall go right on to Boston & 
perhaps New York. There is no other water-cure in 
Maine now. We should sweep [words missing]. 

“P.S. Just think of it Humphrey! What times we 
should have. We could both get married & be 
happy, for we could afford it! I tell you, you are a 
[word missing] if you don’t [balance partly missing 
and indecipherable].” 


Cousens and Gage 

Humphrey Cousens, Farrar’s intended partner, a 
native of Poland, Maine, was a well-known and 
popular stage driver whose career is mentioned ex- 
tensively in the History of Waterford, Maine 1775- 
1875 (also pp. 104, Poland Centennial). 

Humphrey Cousens was born on March 27, 1817, 
the ninth of 14 children of John Cousens and Sarah 
Cushman Cousens, and in 1895 he was living in 
Gorham, Maine, the last living child of his father. 
Another reference, History of Gorham, Maine, 1903, p. 
295, indicates he was living in Gorham at that date 
and also the following: “York & Cumberland Rail- 
road, incorporated 1846, opened as far as Gorham 
about 1850, then to Saco River. The first conductor 
on this road was Col. Humphrey Cousens, now of 
Gorham, who had charge of the first train that passed 
over it.” 

Frances Gage, his fiancée, was born in Waterford 
on March 5, 1823, a daughter of local physician 
Leander Gage. 

The vital records of Waterford (p. 491) carry a 
record of the impending marriage of Cousens and 
Gage: “Mr. Humphrey Cousens of Boston and Miss 
Frances Gage of this town intend marriage Water- 


Miing February: 17, 1904. 


Seth Rogers, M.D. 

The sale of Kittredge’s partnership interest to 
Cousens did not materialize. Nevertheless, Farrar 
proceeded with plans to reopen the Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure when spring weather permitted. 

The Water-Cure Journal, May 1850 (p. 157), told of 
a new superintending physician at the Waterford 
institution: 

“W ATER-CURE IN MAINE: Dr. Farrar has a fine 
place in Waterford [sic; first five letters italicized], 
Me., which was established a few years ago, for 
hydropathic purposes, and was then under the di- 
rection of Dr. Kittredge; now Seth Rodgers [sic; ac- 
tually Rogers], M.D., is the resident physician. Of 
course, it will attract large numbers.” 

Little else pertaining to Rogers reached print in 
the Waterford area at the time. The doctor remained 
with the Waterford Water Cure for just a very brief 
period of time, possibly only a few weeks or even 
less. 


The Life of Dr. Rogers 

Seth Rogers, born on February 13, 1823 in Danby, 
Connecticut, acquired his M.D. degree at Castleton 
Medical College (Castleton, Vermont) in autumn 
1849. In the spring of the same year, apparently be- 
fore receiving his medical degree, he became super- 
intending physician of the Green Spring Hydro- 
pathic Institute in Baltimore County, Maryland, on 
the Owing’s Mill branch of the Baltimore & Susque- 
hanna Railroad.' $5 was charged for an initial ex- 
amination, and the weekly rate for treatment varied 
from $10 in the summer to $11 in the winter. The 
establishment failed by July 1849. 

By February 1850 he was set up in the 
hydropathy business with Joel Shew, M.D. at 86 4th 
Avenue, New York City, moving by April of the 
same year to 12th Street and University Place. Not 
soon thereafter, it was announced that he would be 


CE pp. 125, 126, Weiss and Kemble, The Great American Water-Cure Craze, the source also for certain other information pertaining to Rogers. 
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practicing in Waterford. He remained in Maine only 
briefly, after which he moved to Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where in the autumn he opened the doors 
of the Worcester Water-Cure Institution located at 1 
Glen Street. In 1851, E.F. Rogers (possibly a relative) 
succeeded him as superintendent there. 

In autumn 1852 Dr. Seth Rogers sailed for Eu- 
rope, where he visited London and other large cit- 
ies and spent a year in residence studying medical 
techniques in Paris. While he was away, George 
Hoyt, M.D., of Boston, was the medical director of 
the Worcester Water-Cure Institution. In April 1854, 
Rogers returned to America. In 1856 he was a mem- 
ber of the Shew Monument Association, a commit- 
tee formed to erect a statue of Shew in Greenwood 
Cemetery in New York. In 1858 he sailed to Rio de 
Janeiro in South America and from that point to 
France, where he spent four months in LeHavre and 
additional time studying medicine in Paris. 

By early 1862 he was back in Worcester and was 
engaged once again in hydropathy. His activities in 
that city continued for many years thereafter. In 
1885 his cousin, Susan B. Anthony, famous wom- 
en’s rights activist, stopped there to partake of the 
water cure. Among other things, Anthony recalled 
that “My day is so cut up with four baths, four 
dressings and undressings, four exercisings, one 
drive, and three eatings, that I do not have time to 
put two thoughts together.”” 

In various directories and in The Water-Cure Jour- 
nal Seth Rogers, M.D. is listed as a hydropathic phy- 
sician circa 1849-1856.* Although he practiced in 
various locations, as noted, after receiving his medi- 
cal degree, he spent most of his later professional 
life in Connecticut. 


Rogers’ Obituary 

His obituary was printed in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Vol. 21, 1893, p. 498: 

“Dr. Seth Rogers of Pomfret, Conn., died Aug. 6, 
aged 70 years. He was the twelfth son of a Vermont 
farmer and won his way into the medical profession 
by dint of perseverance, as well as a conflict with dis- 
abling ill health. He was a man of Quaker parentage 
and an anti-slavery advocate before the breaking 
out of the war. In 1862, he took the office of surgeon 
to a colored regiment, organized by Col. Thomas W. 


* As quoted by Susan E. Cayleff, Wash and Be Healed, p. 152. 


Higginson, the First South Carolina Volunteers. 

“His medical education was partly obtained at 
the New York University and partly at the Castleton 
school. He also studied for a time in Paris under 
Trousseau and Valleix. He visited South America in 
1858 for the sake of his health. Worcester, Mass. was 
his home during the earlier years of his career. In 
1863, he was obliged by illness to leave the army, 
and he went to Pomfret in order to follow an out- 
door life on a farm. He was able to establish a win- 
ter practice in Florida for a dozen years, and cared 
for patients at his own house in Pomfret during the 
summer months. Although his life was one long 
conflict with res augusta domi and with ill health, he 
was a character of so much vitality and courage that 
he left a record bright with honorable accomplish- 
ment.” 


Dr. Carl Lorenz 

The Water-Cure Journal, June 1850 (p. 194), told of 
the successor to Dr. Seth Rogers. Apparently, the 
Waterford Water Cure had been closed for the win- 
ter, for its reopening on May first by Calvin Farrar 
was also mentioned. How the aforementioned Dr. 
Seth Rogers fit into the scenario is not known: 

“THE WATER-CURE IN MAINE: The Water- 
Cure Establishment, Waterford, Maine (of which 
we have heretofore given some account) entered 
upon the fourth year of its existence on the first of 
May. The proprietor of the establishment, Mr. C. 
Farrar, still continues to labor with unabated enthu- 
siasm in behalf of a mode of treatment to which he 
publicly avows his indebtedness on all fitting occa- 
sions, as the means of his own preservation from a 
premature grave. 

“The medical charge of the institution is now in 
the hands of Dr. Carl Lorenz, formerly of Germany, 
a gentleman who possesses superior classical and 
medical attainments, and a graduate of Biidingen, 
near Frankfurt-on-Main, as well as the University of 
Giessen, Hesse-Darmstadt. Dr. Lorenz practiced for 
several years as government surgeon in Germany, 
before coming to America. 

“He first became acquainted with the principles 
of hydropathy while pursuing his medical studies 
at Giessen; and, wholly undaunted by the sneers of 
the professors at the wonderful cures effected by 


? The Water-Cure Journal, October 1854, p. 79, and January 1855, p. 23. Both of these citations are from directories of hydropathic 
physicians; Kittredge is listed at Boston; there is no listing for Shattuck. In the 1855 listing, the only Maine entry is for O.W. True, who 
practiced the water cure in Phillips. Later listings for Maine hydropathists are few and far between. A directory noted that in 1859, H. 


Patrick, M.D. of Abbott, Maine practiced the water cure. 
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tions and Betas our acne He took out pa- 

pers of naturalization in the State of Connecticut, 
where he has practiced several years as a 
hydropathic physician. We have seen several 
testimonials to Dr. Lorenz’s medical skill, of which 
any physician might be proud—some of them vol- 
untarily tendered by patients whom he had treated 
with success, but who had been declared incurable 
before seeking refuge in hydropathy. We have no 
hesitation, therefore, in warmly recommending our 
water-cure friends to the eastward to sustain liber- 
ally this enterprise of Mr. Farrar’s, who, we now 
understand, is resolved to keep his establishment 
open the whole year round. 

“The village of Waterford is one of the most 
charming in New England, and is fast becoming cel- 
ebrated for its lake and its beautiful scenery. It is 
readily accessible from Boston by railroad and 
steamboat as far as Portland, and thence by steam- 
boat or railroad, and stage. 

a Bot ie 

“P.S. —Dr. Lorenz has furnished a case for pub- 
lication in this number which will be found else- 
where.” 


A Notice in a Portland Paper 

The article in The Water-Cure Journal continued: 

“Since the above was sent to us we have seen 
with great pleasure several favorable notices of Mr. 
Farrar’s new enterprise in the Portland journals: The 
Christian Mirror, The Transcript, The Advertiser, and 
Eastern Argus. We cut the following notice from the 
Portland Advertiser: 

“WATERFORD WATER-CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. It will be seen, by reference to our advertis- 
ing columns, that Mr. Farrar is about to reopen this 
establishment under auspices which promise suc- 
cess. We have been acquainted with Mr. Farrar from 
boyhood. He has lost several near and dear relatives 


was a aes spadiotilig ciel Terkiershwtiient : 
do not hesitate now to bind a cloth, saturated with 
cold water, on the throats and chests of their chil- 
dren in cases of croup, symptoms of scarlet fever, 
&c., &c., and in numerous instances with complete 
success. In the hands of a scientific physician (and 
scientific physicians we believe now are very gener- 
ally approving of the system to a greater or less ex- 
tent) we have no doubt it is a most effectual system 
of removing disease—and some diseases which can 
hardly be reached in any other way. The con- 
veniences for a full and thorough application of it 
are not usually at hand, except at a regular estab- 
lishment. 

“Waterford is a beautiful summer retreat, for 
health and pleasure. High mountains and deep 
lakes, rugged hills and smooth plains are so in- 
terspersed as to present the most pleasing varieties 
of rural scenery.’ 

“A correspondent of the Eastern Argus speaks of 
Waterford as ‘a gem among mountains. On the 
south is a small lake, some two miles in length; on 
the northwest and northeast, hills several hundred 
feet in height rise more or less abruptly, from whose 
tops the eye rests upon a great variety of beautiful 
scenery—lakes, deep ravines, high hills, and moun- 
tains. A sunrise view, such as I have several times 
enjoyed, is perfectly enchanting.” 





From The Portland Transcript 

The following article appeared on page 22 of The 
Portland Transcript, week ending May 4, 1850: 

““Wash and be clean,’ be strong and healthy and 
happy! Just read Dr. Farrar’s advertisement, in this 
week’s paper, and then if you are full of pain and 
aches, or if you wish to avoid them, take a trip to 
Waterford, and spend a few weeks at his establish- 
ment. There you will find everything necessary to 
ensure health and spirits—good water, good 
atiendance [sic], fine scenery, and invigorating air. 


' Roland S. Houghton, M.D., of New York City, a practitioner of the water cure and a writer on this and other subjects. By two years later, 
in 1852, Houghton was associated with the Mammoth Water Cure of the West establishment in Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
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Dr. Farrar deserves much credit for his persevering 
efforts to establish a pleasant retreat amid the green 
hills of Oxford, where our wearied and debilitated 
citizens can go up and drink in health and strength 
at nature’s fountain head, and he should be liberally 
patronized. He opens for the coming season under 
very favorable auspices, having secured, as physi- 
cians [sic] Dr. Lorenz, an able and experienced 
hydropathist.” 

The aforementioned advertisement appeared on 
the facing page: 

“HYDROPATHY—TO THE PUBLIC 

“THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT at 
Waterford is open for the reception of patients. This 
Institution now enters upon its 4th year, and under 
new and most favorable auspices. The services of a 
most eminent and experienced Physician, Bathman 
and Matron, have been permanently secured. 

“DR. LORENZ, the future superintending physi- 
cian, has been for 15 years familiarly acquainted 
with the Water Cure System in Europe and in this 
country—having been educated at the same univer- 
sity with the celebrated Liebig,’ and for years asso- 
ciated as presiding and consulting physician with 
Hydropathic Institutions. His testimonials as a man 
of professional ability and experience, and great 
worth of character are of the highest authority. 

“T cannot but regard his connection with the In- 
stitution as most auspicious for its future welfare, 
and honor of Medical Science. The expense will re- 
main the same, viz: from 5 to 7 dollars per week. 
About 50 patients can be conveniently accommo- 
dated. Private boarders also taken as before, and at 
reasonable prices. Modes of recreation free to all. 
Patients must bring from 6 to 12 crash towels, coarse 
and fine, 2 linen or cotton sheets, also two or more 
blankets and comfortables. 

“C. FARRAR, Proprietor. 

“P.S. A Circular will be forwarded in answer to 
all inquiries. Address (postpaid) C. Farrar, A.M., 
Proprietor, or C. Lorenz, M.D., Physician.” 

This filler item appeared in the issue of May 25, 
1850: 

“We have received a Circular from the Waterford 
Water Cure Establishment, containing the rules and 
regulations of that institution.” 

A July 15, 1850 feature, “Pleasure Travelling,” 
included this commentary: 

“Messrs. Editors: I wish to communicate the in- 
telligence to the numerous readers of your widely 


The Waterford Water Cure 


circulated journal... [about the steamer Fawn]... 
This is the direct route also, to Waterford, where our 
most enthusiastic and sanguine friend Farrar has 
his Hydropathic establishment for the cure of all 
sorts of ills to which flesh is heir.... One Who 
Knows.” 

The issue for the week ending July 27, 1850 car- 
ried a long travelogue letter from “E,” which in- 
cluded the following datelined Waterford, July 
13th: 

“We were forcibly detained in Bridgton beyond 
the time we had set for our departure.... Having at 
last escaped from our friends we set out for 
Waterford, 10 miles distant. The road winds 
through woods and around hills which shut out ex- 
tended views, and leave you to confine your atten- 
tion wholly to the clouds of dust which bear you 
company.... [After visiting North Bridgton and 
Harrison] through the woods we again went, until 
old Bear Mountain, which had frowned upon us at 
a distance, looked grimly down upon us at its foot. 
The ‘split’ in its ragged and rocky front, which to 
our eyes looked but a crevice, we were told was 
many feet in width and extended far down the 
mountain.... 

“Winding around the mountain we soon enter 
the village of South Waterford, which lies lazily 
stretched along a pleasant hillside. Two neat and 
smart looking meeting houses, a store or two, a few 
old dozy-looking dwellings, and a diminutive post 
office constitute the ‘city,’ as it is termed. 

“A mile farther, still winding among hills, and 
we are suddenly in the village of Waterford. We say 
suddenly, because the impression upon us was that 
we had dropped unconsciously into a region of new 
and strange beauty.... Ona little level spot directly 
beneath the steep and wooded side of a lofty hill or 
mountain, nestling coyly under the shade of waving 
trees, stand a dozen or twenty neatly painted build- 
ings, with a tasteful and substantial house of wor- 
ship a little in the background, and the Water Cure 
House, with its piazzas and sweetly scented flower 
garden nearly in the centre. Near the middle of the 
wide avenue, upon either side of which the houses 
are scattered, is a little green, shaded by lofty trees, 
while a row of graceful elms lines the walk in front 
ofits. 

“It was a happy thought of our friend Farrar, that 
of establishing a Water Cure House in this quiet re- 
treat! All nature here conspires to restore health to 


' Justus von Liebig, author of Organic Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology and Pathology and other texts; quoted and discussed at 


length by Gully, The Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases, pp. 385-390. 
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r st 7 y the pure water, 
See enaiierecatcanrer oe Lorenz, causes their 
palsied or crippled limbs, and wheezing lungs to 
resume their offices, and we see the but lately de- 
sponding patient stoutly climbing the mountain 
side, or walking briskly along the grassy road at its 
base. 

“Mr. Farrar has his establishment now under ex- 
cellent management, and we do not see how inva- 
lids can resist the temptations he holds out to them. 
His own experience and enthusiastic nature make 
him a most agreeable guide in this new road to 
health, while the attending physician, Dr. Lorenz, 
besides being skilled in his profession, is a most ac- 
complished, modest, and agreeable gentleman. His 
musical accomplishments add greatly to the plea- 
sure to be derived from a sojourn at the Water Cure 
House. And higher we advise all the sick and 
weary-hearted to repair and be healed. 

“It is Saturday evening, and we are writing in a 
large and airy chamber, from whose shelves the 
great minds of ancient and modern times look 
down upon us in the form of their embodied 
thoughts. Without, the village lies wrapt in silence. 
No! Across the green, from the little church, come 
the blended voices of the village choir, preparing for 
the worship of the morrow.... Thoughts which lin- 
ger here as in a pleasant dream, and turn instinc- 
tively from the great world beyond, float lazily 
through the brain. Alas, how soon to be dispelled by 
the ‘devil’s’ cry for ‘copy,’ and all the stern realities 
of an editor’s life. But we can, at least for the 
present, take refuge from them in sleep, and so, 
Good night! E.”” 

Under “Editorial Straws” this appeared in the is- 
sue for the week ending November 23, 1850: 

“Dr. Farrar, who was in town the other day, de- 
sires us to say that his Water Cure Establishment at 
Waterford is closed for the season, but will be re- 
opened in the spring, with improvements.” 
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an article with the byline of Carl Lorenz, “Of Lac- 
erations and Contused Wounds,” which told of in- 
juries of this nature. He noted that certain surgery 
could be dispensed with if the water cure was ap- 
plied. 

The 1850 census taken in Waterford on August 9, 
1850, listed Carl Lorenze (sic), age 37, a physician, 
born in New York (sic). Apparently, Lorenz 
boarded at or very near the Waterford Water Cure, 
as did Calvin Farrar, but in a different building. 


Many Doctors In Waterford 

The 1850 census lists the following medical doc- 
tors in the town: Thomas H. Gage, age 24; Samuel 
Sawyer, 39; Stephen Coburn, 30; Carl Lorenze (sic;), 
37; and Lewis W. Houghton, 44. Boarding with 
Houghton were two student M.D.s: Henry 
Wardwell, 23, and Jacob (? name not clear) Brown, 
zi 

Margaret Gray, who did much research for the 
present study, noted: “Five physicians and two 
medical students in a town of only 270 households 
seemed a rather large medical community, so for 
comparison I looked up the number of doctors 
listed in Augusta, Maine. Indeed, Waterford shows 
over twice the number of physicians for its size: 
Waterford, with a population of 1,448, had one doc- 
tor per 290 people; Augusta, with 12 doctors and a 
population of 8,223, had one doctor per 685 
people.... How could a town the size of Waterford, 
comprised mostly of farmers, support five doctors? 
These numbers lead me to suspect that some of the 
physicians present in Waterford in 1850 may have 
been affiliated with the water cure facility.” 


Inventory of the Water Cure 
The following document in the Waterford town 
records indicates that the personal assets of Calvin 


' Apparently, “E” was the editor of the Portland Transcript. The “devil” referred to is a printer’s devil, a young lad (usually) employed 


to set type in a printing office. 
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Farrar’, including items used in connection with the 
Waterford Water Cure, were collateralized for a 
loan in early November 1850: 

“Know all men by these presents, that I Calvin 
Farrar of Waterford in the County of Oxford, gentle- 
man, for and in consideration of the sum of six hun- 
dred dollars to me in hand, well and truly paid, be- 
fore the signing, sealing and delivery of these pre- 
sents, by Oliver Dennett? of Portland in the County 
of Cumberland, tanner, the receipt thereof I the said 
Calvin Farrar do hereby acknowledge, have 
granted, bargained and sold and by these presents 
do grant, bargain and sell unto the said Dennett all 
and singular the several articles of furniture and 
provisions mentioned in the skedule [sic] hereunto 
annexed and now in the possession of said Farrar of 
Waterford. To have and to hold, the said granted 
and bargained articles unto the said Dennett his 
heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, to his 
only proper use, benifit [sic] and behoof forever. 

“And I the said Farrar do avouch myself to be the 
true and lawful owner of the said articles, and have 
in me full power, good right and lawful authority to 
dispos [sic] of the said articles, in manner aforesaid: 

“And I do for myself, my heirs, executors, and 
administrators, hereby covenant and agree to war- 
rant and defend the said articles against the lawful 
claims and demands of all persons whatsoever, 
unto him the said Dennett his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns the sum of six hundred dol- 
lars and eighteen dollars and interest or secure and 
save harmless the said Dennett from liability for a 
certain note dated October eighteen hundred and 
fifty for the sum of six hundred and eighteen dollars 
and interest which the said Dennett signed with the 
said Calvin Farrar to David Farrar of Boston, then 
this bill of sale shall be void or otherwise remain in 
full force. Provided also that it shall and may be 
lawful for said Farrar to continue in possession of 
said articles without denial or interruption by said 
Dennett until said Dennett shall be called upon to 
pay said note. 
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“In witness thereof I the said Calvin Farrar have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this eleventh day of 
November in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty. 

“Signed, Sealed and delivered 

“in presence of Albert Barker? 

“Received and recorded from the original 

“November 12th 1850 at 9h 45m A.M. 

“Attest E. Carleton Town Clerk”! 


Waterford November 11th 1850 


Schedule of personal property owned by Calvin 
Farrar of Waterford 


BEDS AND BEDDING 

32 Blankets rose & plain 

36 Coloured bedspreads 

6 White cotton & Marseilles® 
32 Feather pillows 

11 Straw do. [ditto] 

55 Pillow Cases 

75 Single sheets 

10 Double do. 

18 comforters & 30 Matrasses [sic] 
40 Fine towels & 20 coarse do 


CURTAINS 
50 Copper plait,’ white etc. 
60 Tassels of different colors 


CARPETS (etc.) 

25 pieces of carpeting 

3 2nd hand woolen carpets 

Stair entry & worn [?] oil cloth do 


FURNITURE 

80 chairs of different sorts 

20 Wash stands and Drop Tables 
20 Looking glasses 

30 Cot bedsteads 

6 Wood bedsteads 

20 Wash bowls & Pitchers 

30 Chambers 


‘ Record of Mortgages of Personal Property, Book No. 2, p. 3. Robert Haskins’ Day Book, owned by the Waterford Historical Society, 
records an entry of 50¢ in July 1852 (no day date) when David Farrar paid this amount to E. Carleton for a copy of the mortgage of the 


roperty to Oliver Dennett. 


The Portland Directory of 1858-1859 lists a Mrs. Oliver Dennett residing at 55 Spring. 
> A local attorney (born in 1820, the son of Joseph Barker and Huldah Styles Barker). ' 
4 Edward Carleton, born in 1799, came to Waterford from Portland about 1823, married Achsah Monroe in 1824, and was the father of 
10 children with her. He served as town clerk, town treasurer, and postmaster at various times, made his living as a cabinet maker, and 


was known as Deacon Carleton. 


> Marseilles refers to a firm cotton fabric similar to pique; a durable ribbed cloth. 


6 


Copper plait curtains featured designs made by printing from copper plates (rollers), rather than by weaving. 
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18 Soup spoons 

8 Large table do 

Miscellaneous kitchen ware in stair closet & 
st[? Jies 


STOVES 
3 Stoves of different kinds 


BATHING APPARATUS ETC. 
9 Tin (Sitzon) Baths, 3 Tin hats 
11 Wood foot baths, 30 pails 

3 Wash tubs, 2 wood 1/2 bath 

1 Large Tin whole bath tub 


PROVISIONS 

1/2 Barrel of Sugar & do Molasses etc. 
5 Baskets & 4 Meal Bags etc. 

Hoes, Forks, spades, woodsaws, etc. 

5 Flat irons 

3 Cows 

25 Cords of wood 


The above articles to be found at the Water-Cure 
House or at my Dwelling House opposite 

Received and recorded from the original Novem- 
ber 12th 1850 at 9h 45m A.M. 

E. Carleton Town Clerk 


; , Record of Mortgages of Personal Property, Book No. 2, p. 23. 
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lateral security, (with lority te 
same after the expiration of thee months ftom 
April 25, 1851) one piano forte (made by and 
bought of Calvin Edwards of Portland) by 
myself, the proceeds of said sale to be applied 
first in payment of expenses occurred, then 
the above note, and my indebtedness to 
Messrs. E.L. Stevens, Calvin Edwards & James 
Appleton. 
Calvin Farrar 


Received & recorded from the original No- 
vember 12 1851 

A true copy Attest E. Carleton — 

Town Clerk 


Foreclosure 

On November 17, 1850, Daniel Brown, who had 
sold real estate and buildings to Farrar and 
Kittredge on May 1, 1847, subject to the payment of 
principal notes and interest, claimed foreclosure on 
the deed to the Waterford Water Cure property, and 
same was filed with the Oxford County Court.* No- 
tices of the claim were published for three consecu- 
tive weeks in the Oxford Democrat, with the last ap- 
pearance being in the issue of December 20, 1850. 

The property subsequently reverted to Brown. 
Apparently, the Waterford Water Cure lapsed into 
a period of inactivity at this point. 


* 1858 addresses in Portland of persons mentioned (from Beckett's Portland Directory): David Robinson, Jr., insurance agent, 54 Union, 
home at 12 Maple. E.L. Stevens, ship chandler, 121 Commercial, home at 52 Winter. Calvin Edwards & Co., Piano Forte Manufacturers, 
Corner of Middle and Lime streets. “Six and Seven Octave instruments, of style of finish and tone unsurpassed by any made in the 
country, constantly for sale. N.B. Pianos tuned and repaired, and old Pianos taken in exchange for new.” Edwards’ home wasat51 Spring. 


James Appleton was not listed in the 1858 directory. 
* Records of Oxford County, Book 88, pp. 339, 340. 
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Chapter 12 


1851: A New Water Cure Proposed 





A Petition to Edward Everett 

In 1851, Calvin Farrar solicited the endorsement 
of noted Massachusetts orator Edward Everett to 
aid him in soliciting $50,000 to finance an expansion 
program followed by the creation of a completely 
new water cure facility in Waterford. The existing 
Waterford Water Cure was shuttered and, appar- 
ently, Farrar was insolvent or nearly so. 

His petition to Everett was set into type, accom- 
panied by a reprinting of Everett’s reply and by tes- 
timonials from various notable Bostonians. 

Edward Everett (April 11, 1794-January 15, 1865), 
one of America’s most famous public figures in the 
mid-19th century, served five terms in Congress 
(1825-1835), four terms as governor of Massachu- 
setts (1836-1839), as ambassador to England (1841- 
1845), and as president of Harvard College (1846- 
1849). In 1848, Everett made this statement concern- 
ing complaints over the admission of a Negro to 
that venerable institution: “If this boy passes the ex- 
amination he will be admitted; and if the white stu- 
dents choose to withdraw, all the income of the col- 
lege will be devoted to his education.” 

After a brief respite, Everett served four months 
as Secretary of State, ending his term with the termi- 
nation of President Millard Fillmore’s presidency in 
March 1853. He then entered the Senate to begin a 
six-year term, which was cut short after 15 months 
by his refusal to forcefully speak out against the evils 
of slavery. Although he favored abolition, he thought 
the interests of national unity would be better served 
by compromise. When the vote on the Nebraska Bill 
was taken, he was ill and did not cast his ballot, 
which his opponents viewed as a defection. Everett 
resigned his office and spent the next several years 
giving orations in various places, including a notable 
declamation on the character of George Washington. 


In 1860 he was the Union Constitutional party 
candidate for vice-president on the notably unsuc- 
cessful presidential ticket of John Bell. After the 
Civil War began, Everett supported the North with 
dramatic speeches, traveling widely to describe and 
explain the underlying causes of the conflict. His 
finest hour came at the dedication of the Gettysburg 
National Cemetery on November 19, 1863, when he 
gave a well-prepared and quite lengthy speech de- 
scribing in minute detail the battle that had taken 
place there. At the conclusion of Everett’s oration, 
President Abraham Lincoln stepped forward to 
give brief remarks which he had composed by mak- 
ing notes on the backs of envelopes. 

The next day Everett wrote Lincoln: “I should be 
glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did 
in two minutes.” In reply to this comment on his 
Gettysburg Address, Lincoln modestly stated that 
he was pleased to learn that what he “did say was 
not entirely a failure.” 

In 1864 Everett urged the re-election of Lincoln. 
His last speech was given at Faneuil Hall in Boston 
on election night, and received tumultuous ap- 
plause. Strained from the exertion he became ill, 
and on January 15, 1865 he died, by which time 
Everett was America’s most famous orator. 

In 1851, when Calvin Farrar sought Everett’s en- 
dorsement, the statesman was one of Boston’s lead- 
ing citizens. He could not have found a better name 
to use his solicitation of funds from Bostonians to 
aid in the expansion of the water cure in Waterford. 


Farrar’s Petition to Everett 
Farrar’s four-page printed petition follows: 
“NB. —The letter that follows is printed (not pub- 
lished)! for the convenience of the writer, as the 


Farrar thus indicates that the letter is printed as a separate pamphlet, not published in a periodical. Although marked “N.B.,” the note 


was not “at the bottom,” but prefaced the reprint of the letter. 
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and if it may be, your friendship for, what may 
gladly, and as duty, become the absorbing purpose 
of my life. The humblest individuals, under Provi- 
dence, sometimes become instruments of good to 
the world. I cannot presume to think I am especially 
favored with the opportunity or capacity for any 
distinguished usefulness to my race—such distinc- 
tions come to but few—yet it is right for me to say I 
should not venture to address you, did I not believe 
my object both noble and practicable, and in its re- 
lation to science and human welfare, assumes an 
importance and dignity that entitle it to the consid- 
eration of the wise and good. Such favor it has re- 
ceived, as the accompanying testimonials and let- 
ters will show. 

“Commendation of purpose, and pledges of aid, 
from such distinguished and estimable citizens, are 
most grateful. I feel the need of their friendly words, 
and doubt not they would have been still more em- 
phatic and cheering, could I have imparted my 
whole mind to those who have commended so 
readily upon a partial hearing. To you, Sir, I would 
gladly unfold my idea. 

“The name of Scholar is dear to me, and to the 
world, and you will pardon the freedom, if I say, 
you above most Americans, have helped to make it 
so; and yet I dare to tell you, with the fullest confi- 
dence of obtaining your sympathy, my thought is— 
the physical well-being of the race;—my aim, to ren- 
der the idea in its largest and noblest acceptation, in 
its high Christian and classical sense, more and 
more prominent in the popular mind and practice. 
And this thought, this ideal of physical perfection, 
in all manly and womanly beauty, vigor and health, 
that I would make the common aspiration and en- 
deavor, precede birth, preside over the cradle, the 
school, the university, the entire life of man, with 
ever consecrating, beautifying power—making it 
possible—making it both joy and duty for him to 
become a living and undefiled temple of his Maker, 
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Farrar Describes His Life 

Farrar continued the petition to Everett, describ- 
ing his life: 

“T have been an invalid—belong to a family, I 
might almost say, a race of invalids. I have buried 
father and mother, brother and sister, uncles and 
cousins, and well nigh buried myself, having been so 
low as to make my will and select my burial spot! I 
have been a student at Bowdoin and at Harvard; 
hoped, had God given the power, to have made 
myself, in some humble measure, a scholar, and 
pursued professional life. Is it, 1 may ask, strange— 
is it not fit and just, from the grave—the grave of 
dearest friends and of cherished hopes—almost 
from my own grave, the thought should rise, and 
like some good angel, seek to take form for others’ 
good?—to express itself gratefully, and as effectively 
as possible? : 

“Such, Sir, is my wish, and as I think my duty, to 
turn my life-tale to account, and I shall not have 
lived in vain, if I can do aught to render such expe- 
riences less common, less tragical, would I might 
say, not possible! Their frequency, if not their possi- 
bility, shows our imperfect civilization, and the 
need of a nobler. The need contains the pledge it 
will be. Today for our consideration and to our 
shame, the record is, that the average length of hu- 
man life in our cities but little exceeds twenty years; 
that the half, and more, of all that are born die be- 
fore their fifth year, and the deaths of a large major- 
ity of adults are deaths of disease and violence; not 
the easy exits from life of ripe, happy old age, which 
nature appoints, and to the few wise and simple 
ones of the race secures. 

“It is estimated that three-fourths at least, of all 
our diseases are self-induced, and therefore avoid- 
able and criminal. But Truth is in the world, and ‘she 
is strong, next to the Almighty’ (says Milton), she 
will yet doubtless infuse her own vital virtue into the 
bodies and souls of men. The first Sanitary Report 
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has been made to the Legislature of Massachusetts;! 
poisonous drinks have recently been banished by 
law from the State of Maine; the Croton and 
Cochituate* are introduced into our cities, and 
physiology in some measure into our schools; the 
Gymnasium is partially revived; the clergymen are 
now discussing the question of tobacco; and the 
new female costume may at least be allowed the grace 
of suggesting the desirableness and the scarceness 
of general bloom.” 


Farrar Describes Water Cures 

Farrar continued his petition to Everett, and de- 
scribed hydropathy and establishments connected 
with it: 

“But above all other signs of encouragement, and 
most to my purpose, are the new ‘Colleges of 
Health’ that have lately sprung up and are so fast 
multiplying in all lands, resorted to by the nobility 
in Europe, by the educated and uneducated alike, 
befriended by government, by men of science and 
letters by the press and the people. I have myself, 
within a few years, graduated from one of these 
popular Water Cures, and prize my new degree of 
‘magister aquarum,’ with the new hopes it inspires 
as much as I ever did the ‘magister artium’ of my 
alma-mater.’ It is only when one has fairly won 
them both, that he conceives or begins to realize the 
full significance of the words so often quoted, and 
so seldom personally illustrated, ‘mens sana in 
corpore sanbo.” 

“The names of Priessnitz and Graefenberg have 
now become historical, and excite in the breasts of 
thousands the most grateful recollections. The 
monuments erected in honor of the man and his 
system of cure, I presume to say, are without a par- 
allel in medical history—certainly since the fabu- 
lous days of Esculapius. The inscriptions upon one 
of the monuments—a lion in bronze upon a pedes- 
tal—erected by noble Hungarians, are so significant 
and suggestive, I transcribe them, and also a list of 
the cure-guests as given in one of the annual cata- 
logues. The front is thus inscribed— 


As a punishment to man for his presumption in 
despising the beverage which he had in common 
with the wild animals, he became diseased, infirm, 
and debilitated. Priessnitz causes the primitive vir- 
tues of water to be again known, and by it infuses 
fresh vigor into the human race. 

“The side thus— 

Priessnitz, the benefactor of mankind, merits the 
grateful and honorable remembrance of the Hun- 
garian nation. The erectors of this monument invite 
their countrymen of future ages to the vivifying 
springs of Graefenberg. 

“The following is the list of guests:— 1 royal 
highness, 1 duke, 1 duchess, 22 princes and prin- 
cesses, 14 counts and countesses, 88 barons and bar- 
onesses, 14 generals, 53 officers of the staff, 196 phy- 
sicians, apothecaries, &c. 

“The science of Liebig now legitimates and ex- 
plains the experiments of Priessnitz. With scientific 
verity as well as beauty, it may be said of him, 

“He has told the hidden powers of springs, 

“And disease has drank and slept° 

“The judgment of Baron Turckheim, the head of 
the medical commission sent by the Austrian Em- 
peror to examine into the merits of the man and sys- 
tem, and thus familiarly and candidly expressed to 
his medical brethren on his return—'Priessnitz is an 
honest man, no impostor;—his mode of treatment is 
more successful than ours—believe me, gentlemen, 
you have much to learn from this countryman’°— 
has since been reaffirmed by some of the first minds 
in the profession and the world. 

“The fact that pupils of Sir Astley Cooper preside 
over establishments in England; that the first En- 
glish novelist and author of the day, Sir Bulwer- 
Lytton,’ should have felt called upon to publish at 
length and with more than his wonted beauty and 
power of language, his own experience for the ben- 
efit of the world and in honor of the system, and the 
fact so personally gratifying, that my own inten- 
tions in this respect for the public good, are so gen- 
erally and generously responded to by the leading 
citizens and physicians of Boston and my native 


" By Lemuel Shattuck, chronicler of the Shattuck family genealogy (1855). 


? Croton and Cochituate reservoir water, supplying New York City and Boston respectively, were considered to be of exceptional quality. 
* The term “Colleges of Health” seems to be used here as a metaphor for water cure establishments, rather than for educational facilities 
which issued certifications or degrees. Presumably, Farrar writes with a touch of humor here, of his “graduating” as a patient of Dr. 
Robert Wesselhoeft’s water cure in Brattleboro. 

* “Sound mind in a sound body.” 

° From Prometheus Unbound, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


* Farrar probably obtained this quotation from a discussion of Priessnitz in Shew, The Water-Cure Manual, p. 20. 
: Astley Cooper was a pioneer in surgical techniques. S.E. Bulwer-Lytton, famous English author, credited the water cure for restoring 
his health in 1844. His testimony, “Confessions of a Water-Patient,” was published in The New Monthly Magazine (London, 1845) and 


reprinted in The Eclectic Magazine (Vol. 6, pp. 245-257, New York, 1845). 
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ch the petition to Edward Everett, Calvin Farrar 
continued by relating his own experience: 

“Seven months residence at Brattleboro, in 1846 
and ’7, with my observations there, and especially 
my own experience, and unexpected recovery, after 
having exhausted all the usual remedies to no good 
purpose, necessarily led to much reflection. Almost 
the only surviving member of a large family, too 
late, even if advisable, to think of professional life, I 
resolved first of all, in gratitude and honor, as a debt 
of personal and public obligation, to render the 
means of my recovery as widely known and avail- 
able as possible. And this, for the last four years, in 
my native town of Waterford, Maine, I have done, 
unaided, unobtrusively, and as successfully as I 
could with the limited means I possessed—far more 
successfully with such means, than I had a right to 
expect. 

“The village hotel has been my establishment, 
and my physicians the best the profession could of- 
fer. The result of my labors is—that the Hy- 
dropathic idea has been introduced into the State, 
familiarized to the popular mind. The selectmen 
and clergymen of the town have publicly certified 
to the success and utility of my undertaking; the 
public press, political, religious, literary, and tem- 
perance, have all cordially and remarkably wel- 
comed the idea; and it is this fact, I doubt not, that 
has given to Maine the advanced position she now 
holds in the great Temperance movement of the 
day. 

“Some of the oldest and best physicians in the 
State have visited the Establishment and sent pa- 
tients. College professors, and judges of the courts, 
have sent their wives. Without advertising out of 
the State, visitors from Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, North Carolina, and Georgia, have found 
their way to Waterford. I have had one distin- 





letters of the Boston artist, ea vd Judge bey eis 
land, published in the Mirror and Argus, and to the 
testimonials of Profs. Longfellow and Packard, Dr. 
Kraitsir, Dr. Beecher, and Mr. Dwight! of Boston.” 


$50,000 Is Sought 

At this point, Farrar became specific in his peti- 
tion and proposal to Everett: 

“And now, Sir, I cannot but feel my debt of per- 
sonal obligation has been discharged, and hence- 
forth the affair of the individual justly becomes an 
affair of the public—a general interest. I now pro- 
pose to erect, as soon as practicable, a Hydropathic 
Establishment that shall be worthy of public confi- 
dence, and contribute to the general good by sub- 
serving the highest interests of the profession and 
the community. If not the largest, I would make it, 
if possible, the best in the land. I would erect it in the 
course of another year; and in the meantime, during 
the summer and autumn, I would enlarge and im- 
prove the present Establishment to serve for the re- 
ception and accommodation of the patients and 
visitors till the new Establishment was completed, 
when it should become and remain a hotel and 
house of entertainment to friends of patients, and 
the public generally. 

“IT would have each capable of accommodating a 
hundred persons, and the place so rightly named 
and so beautiful in its attractions, I would have con- 
secrated to the two-fold purpose of being a favorite 
retreat for the invalid and tourist. Fifty thousand 
dollars, I think, will suffice to accomplish my object 
fully—including with the buildings, furniture, 
lands, bath-houses, gymnasium, boats, and all that 
is usual or desirable as accompaniments for pur- 
poses of health and recreation. 

“The greatest attractions of the place are its natu- 
ral attractions and will ever be so. The buildings 
will not, therefore, require to be costly in structure 
or furnishings;—simple elegance, convenience and 


' Rev. Louis Dwight. However, his testimonial was not published in connection with the petition to Everett, nor did the commentary 


from “the Boston artist” appear. 
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comfort would be all that is necessary, and most in 
keeping with the character and purposes of the 
place. The sum named, I cannot raise in Maine, 
well-disposed and ripe as the popular mind is for 
the undertaking. We have no capitalists, and what 
capital we have is all absorbed, patriotically as mat- 
ter of State pride and interest, in our railroads, par- 
ticularly the unfinished one of the Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence.' 

“T cannot expect to raise it among the brokers in 
State Street or Wall Street. I cannot, or would not, 
attempt to raise such an amount by individual sub- 
scriptions of small sums. I could not expect them as 
gifts and if otherwise, selfishness would taint the 
whole object, or the multitude of voices would de- 
stroy its unity and defeat or degrade it. 

“It is among the most intelligent and affluent, 
and noblest citizens of Boston I must obtain the re- 
quired funds, or fail in my undertaking. And shall I 
fail? It may be, but I cannot believe it, and will not 
till 1 am obliged to—and even then, if it did not 
seem like presumption, I would not renounce my 
enterprise—certainly, never my faith in its noble- 
ness, its inestimable importance and practicability. 
I would go with the throng of other adventurers to 
the modern El Dorado in search of the gold that was 
denied me in the metropolis of New England,’ in 
behalf of an object its first citizens publicly com- 
mend, and with my mind inspired by such purpose, 
and heart by it kept pure, I would still hope, under 
God, to find the means of success. But I shall not fail; 
the idea is worthy of the homage of the best citizens 
of Boston, and it will receive it, I doubt not, as fully 
as it deserves. It would be bread cast upon the wa- 
ters that would not return void. 

“T ask nothing as gift, but everything as loan. The 
College of Health I would erect, I believe worthy of 
public endowment for the general good—as much 
so as any college in the land. Indeed, I believe all our 
colleges are directly interested in its success—that 
the Muses, themselves will smile with a fresher 
glow at the erection of such a temple to the goddess 
Hygiea, and our scholars would do well, them- 
selves, to remember Athena, herself, was sometimes 
surnamed ‘Hygiea.’ 

“But I expect and ask for no such endowment, 
worthy and honorable as it would be. I only ask for 
some one, ten, or more, as should be found neces- 
sary or most advisable, of the noblest citizens of 
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Boston, to advance the required funds, payable in 
tenths or twentieths quarterly, and accept as secu- 
rity a mortgage of the property, granting me the 
privilege of refunding the amount loaned, with in- 
terest, within a specified term of years. I might ask 
for twenty years, and yet believe it possible to re- 
fund the whole amount in a quarter of that time.” 


The Only Water Cure in Maine 

Farrar went on to tell more of his plans for 
Waterford: 

“There are now, perhaps, a hundred different 
establishments in this country, larger or smaller, 
and all, I am informed, pecuniarily successful— 
whatever else they may be. Mine is the only one 
ever attempted in Maine, or likely to be, if I pursue 
my purpose. If I accomplish my purpose, the proph- 
ecy of one of our most distinguished citizens will be 
fulfilled and ‘Waterford, as it is already one of the 
most beautiful, is destined to become one of the 
most celebrated places in New England.” 

“A cultivated American, now in Europe, re- 
marked to me last season, ‘that there were a thou- 
sand people who would be glad to pass the summer 
in such a quiet, beautiful retreat, who were tired of 
the noise and dissipation of more fashionable wa- 
tering places.’ 

“The new establishment, if erected, will be so 
with the sanction and god-speed of our most emi- 
nent physicians—a distinction that at once gives 
dignity to the undertaking, and ensures it success. 
Of the incalculable benefit that will result to the pro- 
fession and the people by such an authoritative and 
successful introduction of the ‘liquid element’ into 
medical and popular use, I need not speak. The 
parched lips of fever, the rosy lips of health, will 
everywhere learn to repeat Pindar’s words—‘ariston 
men udor,’ ‘water is the best of things,’ both as a 
medicine and a beverage. If the people have been, 
or are now ever drugged to death, as poisoned to 
death we know they are, in thousands, by unwhole- 
some drinks—they will be less likely to be. Quack- 
ery, learned and unlearned, will be rendered more 
obvious and less tolerable. 


The Physician In Charge 
“I should say too, the new establishment will be 
presided over by a son of Boston and Harvard—one 
that will ‘command (in the words of Dr. Bowditch) 


' Which was later completed from Portland to Island Pond, Vermont, a distance of 149.5 miles. . 
? A reference to the great migration of New Englanders to the California gold fields (“the modern El Dorado”) in 1849 and 1850. 


* See Judge Preble’s commentary reprinted below. 
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‘phy- 
0 The present 
otter: to have been Samuel 
ected physician, student of Eu- 
srieibat practices, prize-winning essayist, 
and graduate of Harvard (of whom more will be 
given below). 

Farrar’s subsequent text suggests that the iden- 
tity of this person and his intended mission were 
known to Everett, although Kneeland’s name is not 
mentioned in print in that context. 


. circles 





Concerning Other Establishments 

At this point, Farrar commented on the 
adversarial relationship that water cure proponents 
had with the regular medical profession, and vice 
versa: 

“Such are the favorable auspices that attend my 
undertaking. A recent visit to the principal estab- 
lishments in this country has made it more and 
more, to me, an enterprise of duty and of hope. I 
find them all full and pecuniarily prosperous. All, I 
believe, are doing good—far more good than ill— 
but none doing the good they might and would do, 
differently managed. The largest and best are in the 
hands of foreigners. Some are conducted by persons 
without much, if any, medical or classical educa- 
tion, but few by persons of acknowledged ability 
and worth of character. 

“All, foolishly and unfortunately, I think, have 
assumed a position of antagonism and reproach, 
rather than of conciliation and respect, towards the 
profession, and as might be expected, are not held 
in very high esteem by the profession. Such has 
been the case in England, and the letters addressed 
to Mr. Tappan of Boston, by his noble philanthropic 
friend, Mr. Rotch, will show how it has been met 
and rectified. Mr. Rotch is a member of the British 
Parliament, and well known to many in this com- 
munity. What Mr. Rotch has done or proposed to 
do in England, by his own means and public spirit, 
for the benefit of the profession and the public, I 
would now hope to accomplish in this country by 


, Literally, “I direct!” 
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beeen iC toe chia a ry eiiatelsis 
lar mind and public press in the State, prepared to 
welcome such an undertaking, the character and 
intelligence of its distinguished friends, and its high 
medical endorsement and superintendence, all 
combine signally in its favor. The time has come, 
and I believe is auspicious for the announcement of 
higher ideas upon this whole matter of man’s physi- 
cal well-being—nobler and more generous ideas 
than have heretofore obtained, in the popular ap- 
prehension, or practice. Man is susceptive of these 
highest motives, and it is only when swayed by them 
that he obtains his full mental, moral or physical 
stature. 

“We degrade religion, politics, education—de- 
grade ourselves and one another, when we present 
or act from, in matters affecting our highest welfare, 
any other motives than the highest. That we have 
done so, I think is too plain; that we can and should 
mend in this respect, I think is equally plain. Under 
God, I would raise the standard of physical educa- 
tion, of manly and womanly development and at- 
tainment in all bodily excellence. The method sug- 
gested and presented by my undertaking, is at once 
popular and scientific, and cannot, I think, but 
prove effective. 

“Father Mathew, in an autograph letter ap- 
pended to the first Water-Cure book published in 
England, welcomes the idea as ‘the most powerful 
auxiliary to the great and noble cause of temper- 
ance.’ It is more: In its principles and spirit it com- 
prehends and underlies that movement, ensuring 
its triumph, and still other victories in man’s physi- 
cal progress. By aid of this idea, my native State now 
takes the lead of all her sister states in this temper- 
ance reform, vindicating the justness of her proud 
motto—’Dirigo!”’ 

“By this idea, if it can be timely and fitly orga- 
nized, the bighting curse and burden the state has 
now cast from her bosom by force of legislative en- 
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actment, shall remain forever banished by the law of 
public opinion and individual self-respect. And, under 
God, the spectacle will be presented, for the first 
time in this land, or any other—unless uncivilized— 
where the people, in the exercise of their intelli- 
gence and sovereign will, have voluntarily rid 
themselves of their master vice—the heaviest tax 
ever self-imposed upon a state’s treasury, morals or 
health. 

“Maine is the daughter of Massachusetts—’God 
bless our mother state!’ say all her sons.' With what 
force for good such a state example will, in time, 
react upon other states, especially upon the mother 
state, time alone can show; it can hardly be exagger- 
ated by any mind. A state thus disenthralled—the 
poison taken from the mouths of its citizens, and the 
bitterest sting from the graves of parents and chil- 
dren—its public hotels, its places of amusement— 
all ennobled by the change—suggests the hope, the 
time is approaching when a new standard of physi- 
cal well-being and well-doing can, and will, be set 
up in all our states, cities and towns. And my native 
town and state, I believe, now providentially 
present the noblest and fairest field for the raising 
of such standard.” 


Temperance and Other Matters 

Continuing his petition to Everett, Calvin Farrar 
now relates his philosophy of life, his ideas on tem- 
perance, and other matters, straying somewhat 
from the immediate matter at hand—that of obtain- 
ing money to sustain and expand the Waterford 
Water Cure: 

“Let it be raised, in God’s name, and for man’s 
good! Let it be inscribed with the noblest sentiment, 
Christian and classic, of the age—nobler than is 
found in any of our present textbooks, or an- 
nounced from any pulpit or teacher’s desk. In the 
face of the epicurean and anchorite alike, free from 
all ultraism, sober and just, and yet high and gener- 
ously provocative, should be the sentiment in- 
scribed. Let the Scriptures and classics both adorn it; 
—let the quickening words of an apostle, ‘Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of the Holy Ghost, except 
ye be defiled?’ blaze upon it; and those nobly sug- 
gestive words of the ancient Greek, so renowned as 
author and teacher, also add to its significance and 
splendor: “The health of the body (says Aristotle) is 
not to be sought merely because such a state is use- 


ful to enable us to transact the business of life— 
(though this is one, yet a very secondary benefit at- 
tending it)—but for its own sake, and because it is es- 
sential to the perfection of human nature as an End in 
itself, and not as a Means to something else.’ 

“Whoever, however humble the person, that 
feels called upon, God helping, to erect such stan- 
dard for the common good, in honor of science and 
human nature—he is entitled to the sympathy and 
respect of all reflecting and noble minds. And wher- 
ever the spot, the town, or state, and whenever the 
time, such bright oriflamme waves even in partial 
triumph, there and then dawns the light of a fairer 
day for physical man everywhere. 

“The citizens of Boston in helping such an under- 
taking, are helping themselves and their children— 
affording an asylum and means of wholesome dis- 
cipline and cure to its diseased inebriates and dissi- 
pated youth, and so adding to the health, wealth 
and respectability of the city. With all its churches 
and schools, so long as a drunkard reels through its 
streets, and its best hotels supply the poison that 
causes its citizens’ degradation—so long as one of 
its daughters is prostituted in body or soul, and its 
places of amusement, its bowling alleys? and bil- 
liard saloons are all unhallowed spots, contributing 
to the injury rather than the benefit of the citizen, 
whatever her comparative rank among the other cit- 
ies of the land and world, her rank as a city, truly 
and highly civilized in the nobler sense of the word, 
has not yet been attained. 

“T can conceive of finer hotels than the Revere or 
Astor, and I believe they will yet be. I can conceive 
of places of amusement that are innocent and 
healthful, and yet popular. I can conceive of a city 
where man is so honored by man, and so self-rever- 
enced, ‘an injury done to one citizen will be felt as 
done to all,’ and the highest intellectual, moral and 
physical good of each will be the desire and en- 
deavor of all. We can have such cities, and doubtless 
shall, in God’s time. Our cities are what we, the citi- 
zens, make them, or let them be. Under God, we can 
make them what we will, and we are evermore re- 
sponsible for what they are. 

“If the good citizens of Boston think the under- 
taking proposed in the town and State named, justly 
assumes such a relation to medical science and im- 
provement, and the general welfare as directly to 
interest them in its success, I shall feel strengthened 


' It is doubtful that such a sentiment was widespread among Mainers in 1851; Maine became independent from Massachusetts in 1820. 
> Farrar apparently forgot that he installed a bowling alley in his Waterford Water Cure establishment c. 1848! 
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ites ah eeclagy: For Verbosity 

Still many sentences from the end of his petition 
to Edward Everett, Farrar apologizes for the pro- 
tracted length of his statement: 

“And now, in closing, I must ask pardon for the 
fullness of this development of my idea. It is the first 
time I have felt impelled and found fit opportunity 
for its unfolding, and in justice to the idea and to 
myself, I have felt it my privilege and duty thus to 
write out my thought. The importance of the enter- 
prise, Iam sure, will justify the pleading, as not too 
protracted or earnest. 

“If it seems in some respects general and ad- 
dressed to the public, it is so intended. I wish to 
send a copy of it, together with your answer, if I 
may hope for a friendly one, to others who are inter- 
ested in my object, and need to be fully informed of 
its nature, and stimulated by the generous words 
and deeds of others, to become, themselves, its zeal- 
ous and efficient friends. 

“It has not been ill-judged or inappropriate, Iam 
sure, to address you upon a subject of such public 
importance—so affecting the interests and com- 
manding the attention of scholars and men of 
thought. A diseased people cannot generate health- 
ful offspring—mental or physical. Our literature, 
theology, politics, and reform movements, all in 
their spirit and form, in thought and manifestation, 
bespeak their parentage, and are necessarily charac- 
teristic of the morbid or sound conditions of body 
and mind from which they spring. I need not say of 
books, how many of them are manufactured and 
forced productions, how few spontaneous, neces- 





Virginia 

force of atta prasenyainee piaeicie ti 
juices,’ rather than the chosen retreat for all and 
only select influences, and spirits jocund and holy— 
the haunt of muses, graces, and ‘angels blest’—with 
fresh airs of heaven, perfume of flowers and song of 
birds, visiting and ministering to the favorite of 
‘Gods’ and men. 

“The history of genius hitherto has been as ad- 
monitory as inspiring in its outward manifestations. 
It has not always enshrined its possessor, ennobling 
the race, and adding to every man’s self respect. 
God and good men speed on the nobler time, when 
such pleas as, ‘the vices of the age,’ the untoward- 
ness of circumstances, or that dangerous apology 
that grows out of such vices and circumstances—si 
non errasset, fecerat ille minus, shall be no more of- 
fered or accepted for the ‘most gifted of the sons of 
men;’ when the ‘vices of the age’ shall be sup- 
planted by its virtues, and the age itself so refined 
and civilized—genius so self reverent—human na- 
ture so honored—no apologies will be asked or ac- 
cepted, but all shall ‘glorify God in their bodies and 
spirits which are His!’ 

“Whether it be in the far-off ages of the future— 
forever approximated and never attainable—or 
nearer and nearer at hand and possible—the com- 
mand is ever, ‘Work while it is day,’ ‘Worship the 
idea,’ for thus only can man or the race expect ad- 
vancement, or attain to anything noble and worthy 
of the individual or the race to achieve. My thought 
is fully expressed. I await your judgment, and beg 
leave to remain, with the highest regard, 

“Most respectfully and truly yours, 

“C. FARRAR 

“N.B. —The following is necessarily but a selec- 
tion from the many testimonials and letters re- 


' According to early Greek legend, Trophonius and his brother Agamedes, sons of Erginus (king of Orchomenus in Boetia), were 
architects who built the temple of Apollo at Delphi which served a treasury for King Hysieus. The structure was built with a removable 
stone which served as a secret door, so Trophonius and his brother could steal the king’s gold. Agamedes was caught by a trap. 
Trophonius decapitated him to keep him from talking. Another account had it that Trophonius was swallowed up by the earth and later 
became situated in a cave, where he became a popular oracle, located at Lebedea in Boetia. People seeking to consult the oracle entered 
the cave by a narrow passageway, but only at night. When leaving, they had to walk out backwards. They always appeared depressed 
and unhappy when they returned, inspiring a proverb applied to miserable people: “He has been consulting the oracle of Trophonius.” 
(Cf. Anthon, pp. 1362, 1363; Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, p. 795; 1663 and Bulfinch's Mythology, pp. 297, 198). 

* Virginia weed = tobacco; Young Hyson = tea (variety of Chinese tea); Mocha = coffee; presumably, all of these stimulants to the central 
nervous system had deleterious effects upon sleep, good health, etc. 
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ceived, and abbreviated as much as possible of per- 
sonal allusion, however grateful.” 


Everett’s Official Reply 

Edward Everett sent two letters in reply to Calvin 
Farrar’s petition. The first was intended for print 
and is written in the somewhat pretentious style, 
common for the period, employed by public figures 
who were asked to provide a comment for publica- 
tion on one aspect of American life or another: 

“Cambridge, 22nd July, 1851 

“Dear Sir:— 

“I have received your letter of the 19th, and the 
other papers accompanying it; to all of which I have 
given as much attention as my engagements have 
permitted." 

“You will be pleased to accept my thanks for the 
expressions of respect and confidence contained in 
your letter. Assurances of this kind from a quarter 
so respectable merit my grateful acknowledgments. 

“I have never been placed in a situation to form 
an opinion of the Hydropathic System, from my 
own experience or observation. I have supposed 
that it was an agent of great power, likely to be ben- 
eficial or pernicious, according to the skill and dis- 
cretion with which it was applied. One or two cases 
of both kinds have come to my personal knowledge. 

“Of the beneficial effects of water as an habitual 
beverage and for external application to the entire 
surface of the body, I have the highest opinion. I 
have used it in both ways for more than twenty 
years, with much advantage in reference both the 
health and comfort. Few things I think are more de- 
sirable for the health of the community than in- 
creased provision for bathing, both domestic and in 
public baths. It would be superfluous to add that an 
abundant supply of pure water for drinking is of 
inestimable importance, in connection both with 
health and temperance. 

“T have much pleasure in adding, though I have 
not the advantage of your personal acquaintance, 
that the testimonials accompanying your letter to 
me are of the most satisfactory character. Most of 
them are from persons well known to me as of the 
highest respectability. They put beyond doubt the 
purity of the motives which influence you in the 
enterprise you have undertaken and afford assur- 
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ance that your establishment will be conducted on 
sound principles and is likely to prove a public ben- 
efit. | 
“Wishing you success, I remain, Dear Sir, 

“Very respectfully & faithfully yours, 

“Edward Everett.” 


Everett’s Off-the-Record Reply 

Accompanying his letter of endorsement, Ed- 
ward Everett, under the same date, sent this com- 
munication which stated in no uncertain terms that 
he was not interested in investing in the water cure: 

“Cambridge 22 July 1851 

“—-Private— 

“Dear Sir, 

“The letter accompanying this note is at your ser- 
vice, to make such use of as you may see fit. 

“Should you publish your long letter of the 14th, 
there are some personal references to me, most 
kindly meant on your part, and such as I am truly 
grateful for, which I think nevertheless you had bet- 
ter omit. 

“You will probably expect me to make some al- 
lusion to the subject of pecuniary assistance in your 
enterprise. You may have been led to address your 
letter to me, partly under the impression, derived 
from extravagant news paper statements, that my 
means are very ample. Such is by no means the case. 
My income, though considerable, is barely ade- 
quate to the great and constantly increasing calls 
upon me, and the state of my property is such, as to 
put it out of my power to advance sums of money 
of any magnitude for any purpose whatever. 

“Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 

“Edward Everett” 


Samuel Kneeland, Jr., M.D. On Hydropathy 

Samuel Kneeland, Jr., the physician which the 
present author believes is the individual Calvin 
Farrar intended to supervise the Waterford Water 
Cure, was one of Boston’s best known doctors in 
1851. 

His Medical Doctorate thesis for Harvard in 
1843, “On the Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,” 
earned the Boylston Prize in the same year, and was 
probably influenced by Oliver Wendell Holmes’ es- 
say on the same subject.’ In 1844, Kneeland wrote 


' Actual sentence (from original holograph letter copy in the Everett papers in the Massachusetts I listorical Society): “I have received your 
letter of the 19th, together with the communication of the 14th and the other papers accompanying it; to all of which I have given as much 
attention as my engagements have permitted.” The other paragraphs in Everett's letter are reprinted substantially as originally written. 
? Information concerning Kneeland is from The Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. V, p. 459; The American Cyclopedia, Vol. X, p. 28; 
The National Cyclopedia of American Biography, Vol. XXVI, p. 363; and from items furnished to the author by Anne Bentley of the 


Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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replant think that eit: 
‘ment of hospit aplenty eeearanna 
rope, is absolutely necessary—not a catch-penny 
concern, under the care of a self-dubbed Doctor, but 
a comprehensive and well-regulated institution, at 
the head of which shall be placed a physician of the 
very highest excellence, and one whose moral and 
intellectual qualifications are acknowledged to be of 
the first order—the vastness of the subject would 
render such a man necessary for the honor of the 
profession and the welfare of the sick. 

“Such an institution, apart from the smoke and 
din of cities, among the beautiful hills of New En- 
gland, would be of incalculable advantage, and 
would be of far more extensive application than the 
waters of Saratoga and other fashionable places. 
Apart from the therapeutic action of water, the com- 
plete change of hygienic conditions at such an insti- 
tution could not but be extremely beneficial in the 
numerous diseases of modern refinement. 

“The votary of fashion, turning night into day, 
and exciting his worn out powers by stimulating 
meats and drinks; the fine lady, living in a hot house 
and breathing the external air perhaps once a 
month, with her loss of appetite, her vapors, and her 
capricious temper; the merchant, whose ears are 
greeted from morning to night only by the clink of 
dollars and cents, whose nose is refreshed by the 
odor of musty bank bills, and whose only care is 
about the rise and fall of stocks; all these (and their 
name is legion) will find themselves at such an in- 
stitution in a pure air, obliged to keep regular hours 
and lead a regular life as to food and exercise—fi- 
nancial, social, and domestic troubles will there 
leave them in peace, and enable them to devote the 
proper time and attention to the restoration of 
health. This change of habits and scene is the secret, 
in the immense majority of cases, of the success of 
our mineral waters; but when to this is added the 
therapeutic agency of simple cold water, who will 
not acknowledge that by these simple means the 
most important effects may be produced.” 
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| urdetky joa eer iene 
In the “what might have been” category, 
Kneeland, highly esteemed in medical circles and 
the two-time recipient of one of the most prestigious 
writing awards in his profession, would have 
brought patronage and honor to the Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure had the financing proposal materialized. 
As it was, Kneeland’s biography reveals that he had 
no lack of diverse things with which to occupy his 
time, professional hydropathy apparently not being 
among them. 3 

Samuel Kneeland, Jr., the son of Samuel and 
Nancy (Johnson) Kneeland, was born in Boston on 
August 1, 1821. His early education was obtained at 
the Boston Latin School, after which he entered 
Harvard and earned an A.B. degree in 1840 and an 
M.D. in 1843. Soon after graduation he went to 
France, then the center of research in the medical 
world, and spent nearly two years in Paris hospitals 
where he studied advanced surgical techniques. 

Returning to America, Kneeland served as phy- 
sician to the Boston Dispensary 1845-1847. In the 
latter year he was a founder of the Boylston Medi- 
cal School, which endeavored “to send out none but 
thorough students.... To instill into the gentlemen 
of their school an ardent love for their profession, as 
well as to make them practically acquainted with 
it.” The new school was prominent for a short time, 
but its reputation diminished after some of its most 
important teachers joined the faculty of the Harvard 
Medical School. 

In 1846 Kneeland translated Manual of Diagnosis 
of Diseases of the Heart, by Felix Audry, and in 1851 
he edited Natural History of the Human Species, by 
Charles H. Smith. 

In 1849 Kneeland married Eliza Maria Curtis, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The couple had two 
children: Samuel and Eliza Curtis Kneeland. Eliza 
became the wife of Benjamin L.M. Tower. 

In 1851 Dr. Samuel Kneeland became a demon- 
strator in anatomy at Harvard, where he remained 
until 1853. In 1852 he lived at Crescent Place in Bos- 
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ton. In the mid and late 1850s he conducted a pri- 
vate practice at 14 West Street in the same city. In 
1862 he enlisted as a surgeon in the Union Army 
with the 45th Massachusetts Infantry, subsequently 
serving under Burnside in the campaign in North 
Carolina. Later, he was given charge of the Univer- 
sity Hospital in New Orleans and the General Ma- 
rine Hospital in Mobile, Alabama. Kneeland was 
mustered out in 1866 with the brevet rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel of volunteers. 

He was a founder of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1865, served as its secretary from 
August 1866 until 1878, and was professor of 
zodlogy and physiology 1869-1878. At the same 
time he maintained a private medical practice, 
wrote many articles for medical and scientific jour- 
nals, and lectured extensively. From 1866 until 1871 
he was an editor of The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 

Dr. Kneeland frequently left the Boston-Cam- 
bridge area to collect zoological specimens and to 
observe various other aspects of natural history. In 
the late Victorian era, there was an ever-expanding 
worldwide interest in the marvels of geography and 
natural history, and his articles on these subjects 
found a wide circle of readers. 

Coming under his study were many areas of the 
United States as well as sites in Brazil and other 
parts of South America, islands of the Pacific, and 
elsewhere. His love for the world around him is 
perhaps expressed in the title of his 1871 work, 
Wonders of the Yosemite Valley and of California, writ- 
ten when much of the interior of the northern part 
of the Golden State was largely untravelled, except 
by fortune seekers. 

He collaborated with Paul du Chailla in studies 
on Iceland, and published An American In Iceland in 
1876, an account of volcanic activity observed there 
during an 1874 visit. In 1883 his The Land of Hemp 
and Sugar, Or a Winter's Residence in the Philippine 
Islands, saw print. In 1884-1885 he went to 
Copenhagen and elsewhere in Scandinavia to study 
artifacts of the Vikings. 

In addition to writing numerous articles on 
travel, science, and medicine for various periodi- 
cals, Dr. Kneeland contributed over 1,000 entries on 
subjects within nature, medicine, and science to the 
16-volume Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 1873- 
1876. Kneeland died in Hamburg, Germany, on 
September 27, 1888. 


The Opinion of Prof. John Ware, M.D. 

Among those furnishing commentaries to Calvin 
Farrar for use in his printed petition to Edward 
Everett in 1851 was Prof. John Ware, M.D. Born in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, on December 19, 1795, he 
became known as a physician, teacher of medicine, 
and author. He entered Harvard College at the age 
of 13, graduated in 1813 at the age of 18, and re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from Harvard Medical 
School three years later, by which time he had al- 
ready been practicing medicine for two years in 
Boston. He served as president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society 1848-1852; thus his endorsement of 
Farrar’s 1851 proposal would have had special 
meaning to readers at the time. Ware’s death oc- 
curred on April 29, 1864. 

Ware wrote the following, noting that Farrar’s 
plan would be a decided improvement upon the 
typical water cure facility: 

“I have for some time believed the Hydropathic 
practice is capable of exercising a very beneficial 
influence in the treatment of many diseases, espe- 
cially those of a chronic kind. The principal objec- 
tion to the Institutions in which it has hitherto been 
employed has been, that they have seemed to be al- 
most exclusively under the direction of persons not 
sufficiently acquainted with disease to enable them 
to determine the exact value of the remedy, and the 
nature of the cases in which it proves efficacious. 
This objection will be obviated in such an establish- 
ment as you propose, and if superintended by a per- 
son of good medical education, and practically ac- 
quainted with disease, would be a benefit to the 
public and the profession.” 


The Commentary of Henry I. Bowditch, M.D. 

Henry Ingersoll Bowditch (August 9, 1808-Janu- 
ary 14, 1892), the third son of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
became well known as a physician and abolitionist. 
During the early 1830s he worked for a brief time at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In 1832, the year 
he received his M.D. degree from Harvard Medical 
School, he went to Paris to study under Louis, 
whom Bowditch considered to be the most accom- 
plished physician in France. 

In 1834 he returned to America and set up a 
medical practice in Boston, where, inspired by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, he became an ardent abolition- 
ist, an activity which placed him in the forefront of 
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‘ion thar i anne of the water cure. 
Bowditcl famished the following commentary for 
Se ateias printed petition to Edward Everett: 
_ “I shall heartily bid God speed to the establish- 
ment of an Hydropathic Institution of the first char- 
acter. I have directed several patients, at different 
times, to the various Institutions in many parts of 
the country. In order, however, to have perfect suc- 
cess, and gain the good will of the Medical Faculty 
of Boston, all that is necessary is to have a well-or- 
dered and perfectly neat establishment prepared, 
and an honorable, well-educated Physician at its 
head. I sincerely hope that this undertaking will 
succeed, and if the gentleman you mentioned to me 
should be chosen as its director, I pledge myself to 
do all I can for its support. With hearty good wishes 
for your success, I remain, &c.” 


Dr. Edward Reynolds On the Water Cure 

Edward Reynolds, M.D. was one of Boston’s 
best-known physicians in the mid-19th century. In 
fact, he was so well known that numerous con- 
temporary references concerning him took it for 
granted that the reader was familiar with his accom- 
plishments. In the process, the writing of a detailed 
biography was overlooked. 

Anne Bentley, of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, located these miscellaneous items: 

Reynolds’ life dates were 1793-1881. His entry in 
Harvard's Quinguennial Catalogue, 1930, notes: 
“Reynolds, Edward A.M., M.D. 1811 (Hon). Brown 
1825; Bowd[oin] 1825; Fellow Amer. Acad. 1881.” 
The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1879-1880, p. 467, attaches the reproduced signa- 
tures of “sixty-one of the leading physicians of Bos- 
ton and the immediate vicinity, beginning with that 
of Dr. Edward Reynolds.” 

The Memorial History of Boston....1630-1830, Vol. 
IV, p. 569, notes: “The memories of our past yet sur- 
vive in our two honored medical brethren—the 
venerable Dr. Edward Reynolds and the indefati- 
gable Dr. David Humphreys Storer.” He is also 
mentioned in Vol. II, p. 543, of the same reference. 

In 1851, Reynolds furnished this commentary to 
Calvin Farrar: 
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important and powerful a met akg ene 
judgment and safety. Ai 

“Under the direction of the wrtiaebiars pres to 
preside medically over this institution, I should feel 
great confidence in sending patients to it, and have 
no doubt that it would prove a blessing to them. At 
the same time that Hydropathy is a means, capable 
in many cases of doing great good, it is from its 
powerful nature, liable to do great evil in many oth- 
ers. I therefore know of no system of medical prac- 
tice, in which accurate pathological knowledge, nice 
discrimination, and practical good sense and judg- 
ment, are more necessary, than in the medical direc- 
tor of a Hydropathic institution. Believing that such 
an individual has been selected for the Waterford 
Establishment, I am happy to do anything in my 
power to promote its interests.” 


The Statement of Dr. Warren 

Another prominent physician furnishing a state- 
ment for publication to Calvin Farrar in conjunction 
with his 1851 financing and expansion proposal 
was Prof. John Mason Warren, M.D. 

Born in Boston, February 25, 1811, Warren stud- 
ied at the Boston Latin School and Harvard (but did 
not graduate at the time), later gaining knowledge 
and medical practice in Paris. In 1844 he was 
awarded an A.M. degree by Harvard, and in 1846 
he was chosen as a visiting surgeon by the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, thereafter achieving re- 
nown by assisting with the first use of ether as an 
anesthetic on October 16 of the same year. By the 
time of his death on August 19, 1867, he had served 
21 seasons with Massachusetts General and was 
highly regarded as a researcher and expert in sur- 
gery. 

Dr. Warren’s statement follows: 

“| have no question as to the utility of the 
Hydropathic practice in some diseases, principally 
those which in their nature are protracted. In order, 
however, that the public may have the full benefit of 
establishments conducted on this principle, they 
should be under the supervision of well educated 
and judicious physicians who can discriminate be- 
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tween those cases in which the treatment would be 
beneficial, and those in which it might be highly 
pernicious. The plan you propose appears to me to 
be a good one, and likely to command the support 
of the profession.” 


The Prediction of Judge Preble 

William Pitt Preble (November 27, 1783-October 
11, 1857), born in the York district of Maine, gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1806. Involved in law and 
politics, Preble was one of the prime advocates of 
the separation of Maine from Massachusetts (which 
occurred in 1820). From 1813 to 1818 he lived in 
Saco, after which he spent the remainder of his life 
in Portland. In the 1840s he was a factor in the build- 
ing of the Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad. 

In 1851 Judge Preble furnished a statement for 
publication, indicating that he was familiar with 
Calvin Farrar’s continuing efforts to make the Wa- 
terford Water Cure a success: 

“T learn with great pleasure that you are making 
one more strenuous effort to place your Water Cure 
establishment on a broader and more permanent 
basis. May you meet with all the success which your 
untiring perseverance in the cause of humanity de- 
serves. ‘Iam not a prophet, nor the son of prophet,’ 
and yet I venture to make a prediction. If the Water 
Cure system is not destined to be cast ‘over the back 
side of the world,’ among the humbugs of the past, 
the present and the future, but on the contrary, is to 
rise in public estimation, and be admitted and re- 
ceived as the discovery of a new and better mode of 
relieving mankind from ‘the ills that flesh is heir to,’ 
then Waterford, as it is already one of the most 
beautiful, is destined to become one of the most cel- 
ebrated places in New England. 

“Tl had heard much of Waterford—of the beauty 
of its lake and mountain scenery—of the noble 
farmhouses which studded the slopes of its hills— 
and of its living springs of mountain water brought 
to every man’s door; but the half had not been told 
me. Could I always have such water fresh from the 
fountain, it would be no self denial on my part to 
refuse drinking anything else. Renewing to you the 
assurances of my best wishes for your success, | 
have the honor, &c.” 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Comments 
The commentary of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow reveals that the noted poet had visited 
the Waterford Water Cure: 


“I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Farrar, 
of Waterford, for many years; he having been one of 
my pupils in Bowdoin College; and with great 
readiness I hear this testimony to his good name 
and fame, and the uprightness and integrity of his 
character. | 

“I have also seen his Water Cure establishment, 
in the village of Waterford, which is one of 
pleasantest villages of New England, and offers 
many attractions for such an object. I did not exam- 
ine the springs which supply the baths, but under- 
stand them to be abundant and unfailing. The scen- 
ery of the place is very delightful; and with the nec- 
essary funds the establishment might become very 
prominent among similar institutions.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (February 27, 
1807-March 24, 1882), a native of Portland, Maine 
(where today his statue is a cynosure in Congress 
Street), graduated with honors from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1825 at the age of 18. One of his classmates 
was Nathaniel Hawthorne. For six years beginning 
in 1829, Longfellow was a professor at Bowdoin 
and, as noted, taught Calvin Farrar. The celebrated 
writer was one of several Bowdoin alumni who re- 
mained in contact with Farrar in later years. Later, 
he accepted a position at Harvard College, where he 
remained until, in the 1850s, he resigned in order to 
devote his life to writing. 

Longfellow’s contributions to American litera- 
ture were formidable and included The Courtship of 
Miles Standish and Evangeline, to mention just two of 
his better-known works. In the spring and summer 
of 1842, while on a leave of absence from his profes- 
sorial post at Harvard, Longfellow experienced the 
benefits of the water cure at Marienberg, on the 
Rhine River in Germany, perhaps thus predispos- 
ing him to endorse Farrar’s later venture. However, 
later he was a patient for a summer at Dr. Robert 
Wesselhoeft’s water cure in Brattleboro, but the re- 
sults obtained were less than anticipated. 


Bowdoin Professor Packard Visits Waterford 

Professor Alpheus Spring Packard, another 
Bowdoin alumni, was quite familiar with Farrar 
and the Waterford Water Cure. For publication in 
connection with the petition to Edward Everett, 
Professor Packard submitted the following, con- 
cluding with a sentence containing nearly 100 
words: 

“The undersigned visited the Water Cure at 
Waterford twice in the summer of 1848. He was 
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Simearjerati place itself being exceedingly re- 
tired and quiet, it has always seemed to me pecu- 
liarly suited for an establishment of the kind which 
Mr. Farrar proposes.” 

Alpheus Spring Packard (December 23, 1798-July 
13, 1884), graduated second in his class from 
Bowdoin College in 1816, then spent three years 
teaching in state academies, after which he returned 
to Bowdoin as an instructor, a post he maintained 
until his death 65(!) years later. Among his students 
were Henry W. Longfellow and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

On May 16, 1850 Packard became an ordained 
Congregational minister, and added preaching to 
his other duties at Bowdoin. On June 3, 1879, 
Packard received from Clara Abbot' Douglass a let- 
ter transmitting biographical information pertain- 
ing to Farrar (as quoted later in the present work). 

His son, also named Alpheus Spring Packard, 
likewise graduated from Bowdoin, and achieved 
great fame as an entomologist, especially after the 
publication of his 1869 work, Guide to the Study of 
Insects. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stowe Endorse the Project 

Professor Calvin E. Stowe and his soon-to-be- 
come-world-famous wife, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
each on the staff of Bowdoin College, heartily en- 
dorsed Calvin Farrar’s project: 

“Having ourselves experienced lately the ben- 
efits of Water Cure, and being personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Farrar, we highly approve and 
confidently recommend his plan for the establish- 
ment of a hydropathic institution at Waterford, in 
this state.” 

In 1845, while traveling eastward from Cincin- 
nati with her husband, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
stayed for a short time at Dr. Wesselhoeft’s water 
cure in Brattleboro; thus both were familiar with 
hydropathy. Mrs. Stowe left the establishment as a 


Vermont Phoenix, sete that hesad: peek over 
500 people reap the benefits of the salubrious wa- 
ters there. Among those he encountered while at the 
water cure were former president Martin Van 
Buren, who brought his son and a niece for treat- 
ment, and two sons of John C. Calhoun, the famous 
South Carolina statesman. 

Calvin E. Stowe (born in Natick, Massachusetts 
April 26, 1802; died in Hartford, Connecticut, Au- 
gust 22, 1886), was a well-known educator, theolo- 
gian, and author. He graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1824, attended Andover Theological Semi- 
nary 1825-1828, and taught at Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, 1833-1850. 

Harriet Elizabeth Beecher Stowe (June 14, 1811- 
July 1, 1896), one of nine children born to the union 
of Rev. Lyman Beecher (see below) and Roxana 
Foote, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, and had 
a primarily religious-oriented education. Among 
her siblings were Henry Ward Beecher and Edward 
Beecher, who were to become famous in their own 
right. 

In 1832, her father was called to Cincinnati to 
head the Lane Theological Seminary. Harriet lived 
in the city for the next 18 years. On January 6, 1836, 
she married Calvin Ellis Stowe, a professor of bibli- 
cal literature at Lane, by which time she was an ac- 
complished writer of magazine articles. The couple 
had four sons and three daughters. 

She was familiar with the anti-slavery question, 
for her father’s seminary was a center for the aboli- 
tionist movement. During a visit to a Kentucky 
plantation she had the opportunity to observe first- 
hand the lives of slaves. In 1850 Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (by this time she had dropped the Elizabeth) 
was named to a post as professor at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Imbued with a passion against slavery, Mrs. 
Stowe wrote a book on the subject, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly, which first appeared 
as a serial (June 5, 1851-April 1, 1852) in the National 
Era, an abolitionist paper. Upon its publication in 


' Her middle name was Abbot, as given here, not Abbott (the spelling used in certain historical accounts). 
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book form, in March 1851, it became a sensational 
best-seller, and from that time her fame was as- 
sured. The narrative was very controversial in its 
time, as it depicted black people from a sympathetic 
point of view, and was a catalyst in the beginnings 
of the American Civil War. 


Rev. Lyman Beecher: Water Cure Advocate 

Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s father, also endorsed Calvin Farrar’s pro- 
posed water cure project: 

“From observation and experience, I have confi- 
dence in the efficacy of water in the cure of inveter- 
ate diseases beyond the reach of medical power. I 
am acquainted with the location, adaptations and 
beauties of Mr. Farrar’s institution, and have confi- 
dence in his zeal, integrity and ability to justify the 
public confidence in him and in the institution.” 

Lyman Beecher (October 12, 1775-January 10, 
1863) was born in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
studied divinity at Yale. After graduation he con- 
tinued his scholarship, under Timothy Dwight, and 
in 1799 was ordained as a Presbyterian minister. In 
the same year he was married to Roxana Foote, who 
bore him five sons and four daughters, among the 
latter being Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (Stowe). 

After preaching fiery sermons in Boston (which, 
among other things, were indirectly responsible for 
the sacking of a Charlestown convent of Ursuline 
nuns by an angry Boston mob) and achieving fame 
as a contrarian in religious thinking, Beecher was 
called to become first president of the newly- 
formed Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati. 
Soon thereafter, he became embroiled in an explo- 
sive theological controversy which threatened the 
very roots of Presbyterianism in what was then the 
American West. He rallied to other causes as well, 
including resistance to the Seminary rules, set up in 
his absence by the trustees, that discussion of aboli- 
tionism was forbidden at the institution. The rules 
were changed, but not before most of the 
Seminary’s students defected to Oberlin College, 
where no such prohibitions were in effect. Beecher 
remained in his position until 1850, when he re- 
signed. The final years of his life were spent in 
Brooklyn, New York, with his son, Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Dr. Charles Kraitsir Lends His Endorsement 

Of all of Calvin Farrar’s designated Bostonians 
who were in the public eye in the mid-19th century, 
Dr. Charles Kraitsir was one of the most obscure, at 
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least from the standpoint of being remembered by 
historians at a later date. However, city directories 
furnish a record of where he was located during the 
period. The following are listings from Adams’ New 
Boston Directory: 

1846. “Charles D. Kraitsir boards 13 West.” 

1847. “Kraitsir, Charles D., teacher, boards 13 
West;” 

1847, “Kraitsir, Dr. [office at] Bromfield near 
Wash.” 

1848. Same as 1847 entry. 

1849. “Kraitsir, Chas. teacher, 17 Bromfield.” 

1850. His last entry; same as 1849. 

A broadside preserved by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society bears the penned notation, 
“Exhibn. of Dr. Kraitsir’s Pupils. The Dr. is a 
Magyar and a Linguist.” 

This printed announcement was for an “Exhibi- 
tion of Dr. Kraitsir’s School, at Mr. Clarke’s Church 
in Freeman Place...on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 12 and 13, 1848, From Nine Till Two O'Clock.” 

The two-day program consisted of examinations 
in Latin, German, Greek, arithmetic, and geometry; 
declamations in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, and English, and the singing of various 
pieces, including Summer Song, Friendship and Love, 
American Girl, Harvest Song, Boatman’s Song, Bugle 
Horn, Serenade, Guadeamus Igitur, May Song, Haste on 
Board, Freuet Euch des Lebens, Mosquitoe (sic), Dying 
Flowers, My Home, and List! Pretty Savoyard. Stu- 
dents exhibiting their singing prowess included 
C.H. Appleton, T.F. Cushing, R.M. Cushing, R. 
Carey, W.E. Lamb, and J.W. Paige, Jr. 

Kraitsir’s testimonial letter to Farrar indicates 
that the doctor was no stranger to Waterford: 

“The approach of the warm season reminds me 
of the happy moments which I have passed, some 
years ago, in the delightful region which your enter- 
prise has rendered still more recommendable as a 
summer residence. For whether one be gifted with 
good health, or be deprived of this blessing, your 
Waterford offers to either such attractions as I have 
very seldom met united in one place. The remote- 
ness from the life-consuming centres of so-called 
civilization—the easy accessibility, nevertheless, to- 
gether with all that is agreeable, salubrious and 
beautiful in the climate, in the vegetation, in the 
rocky hills, in the waters, not only of the town 
which is named for them, but in the surrounding 
country far and wide—all these properties, so easy 
to be enumerated, but most difficult even to be 
sketched, make of your residence a real paradise. 
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tages to 
protracted residence in the said town. 

“Should circumstances allow me to repeat my 
pleasant sojourn there, I would most gladly avail 
myself of the soul and body-healing influence of 
Waterford, and of your friendly and agreeable soci- 
ety. Wishing this for myself, and such success as 
you fully deserve, to you I remain, &c.” 


The Views of John Tappan, Esq. 

Another Bostonian who left an obscure record of 
accomplishments was John Tappan, Esq. This may 
be John Tappan, brother of Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan. 

The only John Tappan listed in Boston directories 
of the era appears as follows: 

1807-1819. Merchant (as he is listed in later direc- 
tories as well), 65 State; house, Milk. 

1820. 65 State; house, Otis Place. 

1821-1824. 65 State; house, Summer Street. 

1825-1829. 76 State; house, Summer Street No. 7. 

1830-1843. 76 State; house, 30 Summer. 

1844-1849. 50 Milk; house 30 Summer. 

1850. 84 Milk; house, 30 Summer. 

1851-1862 (latest directories checked). 33 Milk; 
house, 30 Summer. 

Tappan must have been better known in his time 
than these few entries suggest, for Calvin Farrar 
considered his endorsement to be important 
enough to be listed along with other New England 
luminaries. Tappan’s comments indicate that he 
was a cautious observer of hydropathy: 

“You ask me to give you the views which I have 
formed of the treatment of patients in the 
Hydropathic establishments in Europe, and of the 
importance of them in our country. Having seen 
and conversed with many, both abroad and at 
home, who have obtained great relief by the water 
treatment, I have anxiously desired its success, and 
lamented that our physicians, generally, were un- 
willing to give it a fair trial. In the hands of experi- 
enced members of the faculty, I am confident it is 
destined to relieve and cure many who otherwise 
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was nota apis to Farrar at all Rather, twas 


taken, without Farrar giving it: edit, from 
the doctor’s book, A Medical Visit to Graefenberg i in 
1843, probably not directly from that source, but 
from its quotation in the prefatory pages of The Wa- 
ter Cure In America, 1849. 

The doctor was a well-known medical Spree in 
England and, after visiting Grafenberg in April and 
May 1843, published the aforementioned treatise on 
the water cure, a continuation of a long-held inter- 
est in water and in mineral springs. However, he 
was best known for use of standard (at the time) 
medical practices, such as bleeding, the administra- 
tion of opium, etc. Scudamore’s words follow: 

“T take the liberty of recommending to the heads 
of the profession, not to entertain any strong preju- 
dices against the Water Cure treatment; let them not 
decide without examination, or pronounce a verdict 
without candid hearing of the cause.... It appears to 
me that Hydropathy is of the highest importance to 
the whole civilized world, its principles are, 1 am 
sure, founded in Nature and Truth; and rest there- 
fore on an immutable basis. The practice may be oc- 
casionally abused, and then evil, instead of good, 
results. If I could think that such a consequence was 
necessary, I would not for one moment be its advo- 
cate. But convinced as I am that we have in our 
power a new and most efficacious agent for the al- 
leviation and cure of disease in various forms, and 
in proper hands, as safe as effectual, I should be no 
friend to humanity, nor, to medical science, if I did 
not give my testimony in its recommendation.” 


Farrar’s Concluding Comments 

At the conclusion of the preceding testimonials, 
Calvin Farrar added his own commentary in the 
form of a postscript: 

“P.S.—The writings of Drs. Forbes, Wilson, Car- 
penter, Warren, and others—the heads of the pro- 
fession in England and this country—equally recog- 
nize and enforce the claims of the ‘Water Cure’ 
upon professional and public regard; as also some 
of our leading periodicals and journals. My limits 
forbid anything more than a reference to them. 


we 


Many other testimonials, most welcome and 
friendly in behalf of myself and object, from citizens 
of Boston and Maine, are gratefully acknowl- 
edg ae 


The Later Life of Calvin Farrar 

Despite Calvin Farrar’s enthusiasm, and the en- 
dorsement of prominent medical and literary fig- 
ures, the needed amount of $50,000 apparently was 
not forthcoming, and no new water cure hospital 
was built. The former Waterford Water Cure prop- 
erty, having been repossessed by Daniel Brown, 
was converted to other uses, most probably as a 
boarding house. 

Calvin Farrar never married, although at one 
time, in 1847, he shared a mutual attraction with 
Julia Ireson, a girl from Lynn, Massachusetts, who 
was a patient at the Waterford Water Cure, and who 
is mentioned in the earlier-quoted correspondence 
between Aurora and Oliver Porter. 

The Oxford Democrat, issue of January 14, 1859 (p. 
3), noted that Calvin Farrar, age 44 (sic) years, died 
in Waterford on January 6 at the Lake Hotel, a facil- 
ity close to the Water Cure. He was buried in the 
family plot in Elm Vale Cemetery.’ His stone is in- 
scribed as follows: 


Calvin Farrar 
Died 
Jan 6, 1859 
FE 45 
There is no death, what seems 
so is transition 


Farrar Remembered 

The following letter, to Professor Alpheus S. 
Packard, Bowdoin College, June 3, 1879, from Clara 
Abbot Douglass, of South Waterford, gives a sketch 
of Farrar’s life: 

“Your note of May 20th was received and would 
have been answered sooner had I been at home, but 
Iam teaching and am only at home once a week and 
no other time for obtaining information. 

“Prof. Farrar’s sister is away or I should have 
made inquiries of her, but I have heard from a lady 
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who knew as much of him as anyone here, perhaps, 
and have learned what else I could. 

“He was never married at all. He could hardly be 
said to follow any business except as he managed 
the ‘Water Cure.’ His poor health was probably not 
sufficient, but it was so much improved while at a 
Water Cure in Brattleboro (I think) in Vermont that 
he was led to study the treatment—and the result 
was the opening of an institution of the same kind 
in Waterford. The physicians he obtained were Drs. 
Prescott and Kittredge, not there at the same time. I 
believe the institution was considered a success. It 
was the beginning of such treatment in this region 
and at first people were incredulous, but time and 
success removed their doubts. 

“He had the title of Professor, but I think it was 
given him as a token of respect and esteem by his 
associates rather than conferred by an institution. 
Those who knew him felt it to be strange that one 
who was really so fine a man should leave no more 
of a name. He was in the habit of writing for publi- 
cations and of lecturing on various subjects. He was 
very much interested in the cause of education, and 
wrote and spoke and did much to advance all its 
interests. He materially aided many to an educa- 
tion. Temperance stirred him to work, with a will 
and force worthy of the cause. 

“He was a true gentleman, very genial and cor- 
dial, always having a welcome in the homes and 
hearts of those who knew him. He was a re- 
markably pure-minded, whole-souled man, gener- 
ous to a fault—was possessed by a most philan- 
thropic spirit—and sought to elevate and ennoble 
wherever he was. 

“I am sorry not to be able to give you more facts, 
and if there are other particular points you wish to 
reach I will try to learn from his sister as soon as 
possible what you wish to know. 

“Please excuse the many mistakes in this letter. I 
would rewrite it but should be obliged to keep it 
another day and think you would not wish that. I 
am very glad to have the opportunity to serve you 
even so slightly, and remain, 

“Very respectfully yours, 

“Clara Abbot Douglass” 


! Also buried there are his uncle David Farrar, his father Calvin Farrar, Esq., and his mother Bathsheba B. Farrar. A memorial tablet is 


erected to the memory of his brothers, Luther and David. 


5 


* Letter preserved in the Bowdoin College Library. Clara was a daughter of Rev. John A. Douglass (1792-1878), well-known Waterford 


pastor in the Congregational Church. A testimonial letter from Packard to Farrar about the Waterford Water Cure is reprinted earlier 


in the present text as part of the petition to Edward Everett. 
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Overall view of Waterford, Maine, in the 1920s. The buildings formerly occupied by the Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure are not clearly visible and are slightly to the right of center, the Annex being above “Me” in the 
inscription and the Lake House being above “18,” with both buildings being surrounded by trees. 
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The home where American humorist Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Brown) lived in the mid 19th cen- 
tury, as shown in a photograph from the 1920s. (Eastern Illustrating Company, Belfast, Maine, post card 
photograph) 
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Distinguished Waterford Alumni 

Years later, when Calvin Farrar was just a 
memory to his neighbors, the Oxford Democrat, Au- 
gust 27, 1869 (p. 2), printed this commentary con- 
cerning his home town: 

“WATERFORD. There are few if any more at- 
tractive villages in Maine than this, as many an ex- 
tensive traveler testifies. The great diversity of na- 
ture here, the majestic verdant hills so near to 
Waterford Flat, the pond environed by the ever- 
green woods, render the place very attractive. Many 
visitors are here; the hotels are well patronized. The 
Lake Village Hotel is now under the management of 
Mr. Fuller, formerly of Concord. N.H. He keeps a 
good, respectable house, where all the wants of visi- 
tors are carefully attended to. 

“A stranger gets a very favorable impression of 
nature and people here. The Water Cure establish- 
ment with its fine grounds is an attractive feature, 
and also the tasteful meeting house, where Rev. 
W.W. Dow ministers to a cordial and appreciating 
people. The new house of Dr. Wilson rapidly ap- 
proaches completion.’ 

“Waterford has been the birthplace of several 
who have gone forth and done great honor to their 
native place—among them Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
president of Robert College in Constantinople, and 
Rev. William Warren of Gorham, long known as the 
district secretary of the American Board.” 

While Messrs. Hamlin and Warren may have 
been well known in their time, most famous of all 
Waterford citizens was Charles Farrar Brown (or 
Browne; he added an “e” to the end of the family 
name’). A nephew of Calvin Farrar (the younger, of 
the Waterford Water Cure), Charles Farrar Brown 
was born April 26, 1834, one of four children of the 
union of Levi Brown and Caroline Farrar. Under the 
nom de plume of Artemus Ward he was an interna- 
tionally known humorist who wrote and spoke ina 
folksy dialect and, among other accomplishments, 


had one of his essays read aloud by Abraham Lin- 
coln to his Cabinet immediately prior to the presi- 
dent’s presenting the Emancipation Proclamation. 


The Life and Humor of Artemus Ward 

Artemus Ward: A Biography and Bibliography, by 
Don C. Seitz, 1919, mentions Ward’s connection 
with Calvin Farrar: 

“He [Ward] was now man-size, seventeen, and a 
citizen of the world, who could not afford to remain 
idle. Re-employment was sought on the Democrat at 
Lancaster. There was no vacancy, but Mr. Rix gave 
him a letter to Messrs. George H. [sic] Snow and 
Samuel [sic] W. Wilder in Boston, publishers of the 
Pathfinder, who maintained a large printing estab- 
lishment, issuing for one item the Carpet-Bag, a me- 
dium through which Benjamin Shillaber conveyed 
Mrs. Partington’s sayings to the public.’ 

“It happened opportunely that his uncle, Calvin 
Farrar, desiring to publish a booklet advertising his 
water-cure at Waterford, accompanied the boy to 
Boston, and took his copy and his nephew to the 
printing office. The job procured one for ‘Charley,’ 
as he became known in the shop, and here he re- 
mained for three years, setting rhymes written by 
John Godfrey Saxe, Charles Graham Halpine, and 
other wits of the day....”* 

Biographer Seitz (p. 230) told of Ward’s humor: 

“He had his own opinion of the hard-faced 
Maine farmer and liked to tell tales of crude charac- 
teristics. Indeed, he regarded farming in the state as 
a species of bad luck. In one of his skits he refers to 
a young man who jeered his baldness, remarking 
‘the good head of hair’ on the back of the 
showman’s neck, for which ribaldry he was soon 
punished. ‘What happened?’ observed Mr. Ward, in 
discussing retribution. ‘In less than a month that 
young man’s aunt died and left him a farm in Ox- 
ford County, Maine. The human mind can picter no 
greater misfortin than this.” 


' Fuller remained in Waterford for just a short time. By the time of this Waterford Water Cure was in other hands, Calvin Farrar having 
departed the earthly sphere. Dr. Charles L. Wilson, who came to Waterford from Newfield, Maine. Wilson served as Waterford town 
clerk for a long span of years beginning in 1868. , ; 

2 The “e” wasadded to his surname around 1861 when he was working in New York City at Vanity Fair; apparently due toa typographical 
error he was listed as “Browne.” He liked it and kept it. . 

; George K. Snow published the Pathfinder and the Railroad Guide, among other things. His business was located at 5 Washington Street 
and his residence at 2 Popular (per 1852 Boston directory). Wilder, Pickard & Co., printers at the same 5 Washington Street address, was 
operated by Silas W. Wilder and S.T. Pickard. The firm published Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber, S.D. Hancock, and in the May 1, 1852 
issue of The Carpet-Bag the first printed work of Samuel L. Clemens, then 16 years of age. Wilder’s home address was 9 Marion, and 
Samuel T. Pickard was a boarder at 91 West Street. Mrs. Partington, a fictional character, mixed up her words and was the American 
equivalent of Mrs. Malaprop (a character in The Rivals, a play by R.B. Sheridan, 1775). . ery 

* Seitz, p. 15. The water cure booklet was undoubtedly the petition to Edward Everett published in 1851, at which time Artemus Ward 
was 16 (not 17 as stated in the quoted text). Brown was alsoa contributor to The Carpet-Bag. The Artemus Ward character originated later 
when Brown was a contributor to the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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tails o the saree ' The books of his ances Hovis (ealiad a “cnanision® < Seitz, p. 4) w ind 
library...were awarded by the examiners to Flo- still stands in the 1990s) diagonally across the street 
rence Brown, daughter of his cousin Daniel.She be- _ from the Waterford Water Cure buildings. 


1 P 

Ibid., p. 220. 
* Ibid., pp. 236, 237. Historian Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist advised the present author (QDB) that most if not all of these books remained in 
Waterford until 1990, when they were sold under an auctioneer’s hammer. 

* This commentary concerning Artemus Ward and his feelings for Waterford was furnished to the author by Margaret Gray. 
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Chapter 13 


Dr. William P. Shattuck 





Introduction 

Newspaper clippings, articles, and other infor- 
mation, a number of which are reprinted below, 
suggest that Dr. William P. Shattuck, possibly while 
traveling on a lecture tour from Boston (although 
Shattuck was not a resident of Boston at the time; he 
is not listed in the directories), arrived in Waterford 
in 1854, liked the community and possibly the 
sound of the Waterford name, and decided to settle 
there. Subsequently, he used the facilities of the 
Waterford Hydropathic Establishment to set up his 
own water cure business. Shattuck remained in the 
town for the rest of his life, except for most of the 
period circa 1859-1861, when he remained an absen- 
tee landowner and was located elsewhere. 


Dr. William P. Shattuck 

William P. Shattuck, the subject of the present 
study, was born in Boston on December 5, 1818, the 
first child of William Shattuck and Eunice Hazen.' 
He was a descendant of the original William 
Shattuck (born in 1621 in Somersetshire, England; 
died on August 14, 1672 in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts), who came from England to America on the 
Mary & John. 

Following an education, possibly at Yale College” 
in New Haven, Connecticut, Shattuck became a 
physician and a lecturer on chemistry and other 
subjects. At one time before moving to Waterford he 
lived in Augusta, Maine. 


Marriages 

In August 1840 he wed Eliza Holbrook, daughter of 
Marcus Holbrook of Chesterfield, New Hampshire. 

The 1840 census notes that Chesterfield had a to- 
tal population of 1,765. Eliza’s father, Marcus 
Holbrook, is listed with a total of seven “free white 
persons” in his household, apparently not includ- 
ing Eliza, who may have left home by that time. 

History of Chesterfield, Cheshire County, New 
Hampshire (p. 356) notes the following: “Daniel 
Holbrook settled in Chesterfield about 1788. His 
wife’s name has not been ascertained [it was 
Joanna]. His name disappears from the tax lists be- 
tween 1815 and ‘19. He had, at least, the following 
children, but their order is uncertain: Henry 
B[enson]; Nabby [Abigail], married Amos Crouch; 
Marcus; Daniel; Rufus; Abram; Elmira; Millens, 
lived and died in Swanzey [New Hampshire].” 

The same book relates this concerning Eliza’s fa- 
ther: “Marcus, son of Daniel, married Abigail, 
daughter of Benjamin Wild. He died after 1840. 
Children (order somewhat uncertain): Emeline, 
married John Trall, of Boston; Lestina, unmarried; 
Charles B., married in 1838 to Hannah C., daughter 
of Moses Dudley, physician at San Francisco; Eliza 
[married William P. Shattuck]; Albert; Abbie; Jane, 
married Bishop [first name unknown?]; Maria, 
married John Shipman; Benjamin.” 

Relatively little is known about the life together 
of William P. and Eliza Holbrook Shattuck, except 





' Much of the biographical data through the year 1855 is from Memorials of the Descendants of William Shattuck, 1855. Additional 
information is from the author’s correspondence with Ava Shattuck Keene, November 23, 1990. Information concerning William 
Shattuck (husband of Eunice and father of William P. Shattuck) is primarily from Boston directories circa 1840-1859 (his last listing was 


in 1859). 


2 Not verified; Yale University records do not indicate Shattuck ever studied there. Ina letter to the editor of the Oxford Democrat (quoted 
below), August 23, 1861, Shattuck stated, “My primary knowledge of some of the sciences were received from Prof. Silliman.” Prof. 
Benjamin Silliman taught at Yale during the early 19th century. However, it is possible that Shattuck learned from Silliman’s writings, 


rather than directly from the teacher. 
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‘liza incoln of Be 
tial: Ercrcomictely Rete Holden R. 
Nye, a Universalist minister in Bangor (who is listed 
in directories for several years in the 1840s).? 

Elizabeth T. Lincoln was born in Searsmont, 
Maine, on June 5, 1825, the daughter of Dwelly Lin- 
coln (born October 17, 1778) and his wife Lucy (born 
October 11, 1781).° In addition to Elizabeth, the 
couple had several other children: Lylena (born 
May 31, 1815), David (March 15, 1817), Joshua (De- 
cember 24, 1819), Charles (March 5, 1821), and Lucy 
(August 24, 1823). 

William P. and Elizabeth Lincoln Shattuck had 
no living children as of 1855. In the early 1860s a 
daughter, Lillian Rose, was born to the union. 


Dr. William P. Shattuck’s Father 

Dr. William P. Shattuck’s father, also named Wil- 
liam, the son of Nathaniel Shattuck, was born in 
Groton, Massachusetts on November 12, 1796. After 
1814 he lived in Boston, where he was first a grocer 
at East and Leverett streets, and later a real estate 
broker. On March 5, 1818, he married his cousin, 
Eunice Hazen (born on October 17, 1793, the daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Hazen). 

Boston city directories indicate that in 1842 Wil- 
liam Shattuck had a business at 4 Wilson Lane and 
lived at 261 Tremont Street. He is omitted from the 
1843 and 1844 directories, but reappears in the 1845 
edition as a broker at 5 Exchange, with his home at 
81 Brighton, a listing repeated in 1846. 

In 1847 his office was at the same location, but his 
home was at 95 Leverett; the same listing was re- 
peated in 1848 and 1849. In 1850 his office was still 
at 5 Exchange, but his residence was Somerville, a 
listing continued in 1851. 


ines ‘the See ee ee 
former Eunice Hazen, had six children, all of whom 
were born in Boston: 

1. William P. Shattuck, the subject of this study, 
who was born in Boston on December 5, 1818. 

2. Otis B. Shattuck was born on January 29, 1821. 
He died in Boston, March 11, 1822, age one year, one 
month, and 12 days. 

3. Eunice S. Shattuck was born on December 15, 
1822. She died of consumption, December 3, 1836, at 
the age of 13 years, 11 months, and 18 days. 

4. Lewis W. Shattuck was born on January 14, 
1828. In 1855 he was professor of self defense in the 
Sedgwick Metropolitan Academy and Gymnasium 
in New York City. On November 27, 1854, he mar- 
ried Mary Hendley of New York. He was still living 
in 1887. 

5. Mary Catherine Shattuck was born on May 13, 
1830. On June 18, 1850 she married William Watson, 
a Boston carpenter. By 1855 the union had produced 
two children: 1. William Lewis Watson was born on 
October 4, 1852; 2. Edward W. Watson was born on 
September 25, 1854, and died on January 12, 1855 at 
the age of three months and 17 days. In 1887 Mary 
Shattuck Watson lived in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

6. George S. Shattuck was born on January 4, 
1832. He died on June 14, 1836, at the age of four 
years, five months, and 10 days. 






The Water Cure Property Acquired 
Under date of June 1, 1854, Daniel Brown con- 
veyed the former Water Cure buildings and real es- 
tate to William P. Shattuck for the sum of $1,200, 
plus any unpaid taxes for the current year.* On June 


' Per letter to the author from Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist, November 11, 1991. 
* Memorials of the Descendants of William Shattuck, 1855, p. 316, incorrectly gives the marriage date as May 2, 1845. The May 27th date used 
in the present text is from court records as is the name of the officiating minister. Additional information is from Abigail Ewing Zelz, 


curator of the Bangor Historical Society. 


* Information from Searsmont: The Old Township of Quantabacook 1764-1976, p. 110. The 1850 census records (supplied to the author by 
Abby Ewing Zelz, Bangor Historical Society) state that Dwelly Lincoln was born in Waldoboro, Maine in 1779; he was 71 in 1850 and 
living in Searsmont, and had property valued at $1,500. Living under the same roof with him were his wife Lucy (born in Waldoboro) 
and the following children, all born in Searsmont: Lewis C., age 38; Elizabeth, age 34; Joshua, age 30. This information differs in several 


respects from that given in the Searsmont book. 
* Records of Oxford County, Book 100, p. 451. 
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Portrait of Dr. William P. Shattuck in the mid-1880s. (Maine Historic Preser- 


vation Commission) 
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of Waterford land, a tract of about 10 acres, was pur- 

chased for $45 on April 2, 1883, from Peter Haskell, 
and is believed to have been known locally as 
Haskellwood.® On August 15, 1883, he purchased 
the house owned by Alfred S. Kimball, located be- 
hind the Water Cure, the premises occupied in 1880 
by Mrs. Sarah Stone. 


1850 Census 

The decennial federal census listings reveal the 
whereabouts of William P. Shattuck, M.D., for vari- 
ous times in his life. 

The census taken on August 27, 1850 showed 
that William P. Shattuck (erroneously spelled 
“Shattock” in the listing), age 31, and his wife Lizzie 
T., 23, lived in Sidney, Maine, a town north of and 
near Augusta, in Kennebec County. At the time the 
couple had no children. 


1860 Census 

Census information for Waterford, Maine sur- 
vives for the years of the operation of the Waterford 
Water Cure, and provides much important infor- 
mation. However, ages of persons given in census 
data are often a year or two in error. 

The 1860 federal census information, gathered in 
Waterford on June 6th, notes that William P. 
Shattuck, age 50 (actually, he was 41), was a physi- 
cian, had real estate valued at $5,000 and personal 
property valued at $2,000, and was born in Boston. 
His wife, Lizzie T., was 33 years (sic; actually 35) of 
age and was born in Searsmont, Maine. 


1870 Census 
The 1870 census, taken in Waterford on July 1st, 
gave Dr. Shattuck’s age as 49 (he was 51), and noted 
, bid., Book 118, p. 566. 


* Tbid., Book 161, p. 486. 
° Thid., Book 202, p. 211. 


Listed as Koen ‘were Gents (or 
Geneva?; ending of name not clear) Brown (19), and 
Sarah Patterson (64). All of Shattuck’s boarders 
were born in Maine. 


1880 Census 

The census taken in Waterford on June 1, 1880 
gave Dr. Shattuck’s age as 60, his marital status as 
divorced, and his occupation as surgeon with the 
Maine Hygienic Institute. It was noted that both of 
his parents had been born in Massachusetts. His 
wife and child were no longer listed (presumably, 
his former wife had left Waterford). The categories 
of real estate and personal property were not in- 
cluded in the 1880 census form, but apparently 
Shattuck’s worldly possessions had increased in 
value, as evidenced by the listing a several servants 
in his household: 

Leonard Averell,’ age 54, a servant (as recorded 
in the “Relationship of This Person to the Head of 
This Family” column) who acted as a steward, was 
born in Maine. His father was born in New Hamp- 
shire and his mother in Maine. 

Susan W. Averell, age 40 (last digit smudged and 
unclear but seemingly 0), also a servant, was a 
housekeeper. She was born in Maine of parents who 
both claimed Maine nativity. 

Nellie L. Blair, age 21, was listed as a servant to 
the Shattuck household. She was born in Maine of 
parents from that state. During the census year she 
had been unemployed for one month (but appar- 
ently had been employed for the balance of the 
time). 

Verona A. Ring, age 38, was likewise listed as a 
servant, and was born in Maine of a mother from 
Maine and a father from New Hampshire. She was 


* Tbid., Book 199, pp. 3, 4. James A. Stevens, who married Sarah Wheeler, was a son of Jonas Stevens (a farmer who lived a half mile up 


the hill from Waterford Flat) and Sally Sprague Stevens. 
> Ibid., Book 204, p. 243. 
® Also spelled Averill and Averille in various town records. 
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unemployed for five months during the census 
year. 

Robert Russell, age 14, was listed as a servant. He 
was born in New Brunswick, Canada. The nativity 
of this young man’s parents was noted as unknown.! 

Roxy Wyman, age 36, was listed as a servant and 
cook. She had been unemployed for four months 
during the census year. She was born in Maine of a 
Maine father. Her mother’s nativity was not given. 


Voter Registration Lists 

William P. Shattuck’s name appears on hand- 
written lists of voters in Waterford, Maine, com- 
piled on the following dates: 1855 (qualified for the 
election on the second Monday of September, 1855), 
February 16, 1856, February 10, 1858, February 18, 
1860, February 15, 1861, February 17, 1863, January 
1, 1868, and February 12, 1869 (last date checked). 


Waterford Tax Records 

Records of the highway tax for the years 1848 to 
1883 suggest that William P. Shattuck, who is first 
listed in 1856, did not reside in Waterford in 1859, 
1860, and 1861. Quite possibly, he may have been on 
the road lecturing during the period of absence. 

For the years 1856-1858 Shattuck paid poll and 
real estate taxes under the “resident” category. 
From 1859 through 1861 he was listed as a “non- 
resident” and paid real estate taxes but not poll 
taxes. He returned to the “resident” rolls in 1862 
and remained there from that time onward. Eliza- 
beth Shattuck’s name appears as a resident in the 
tax rolls for the years 1864-1867 only. For the years 
1876, 1879, and 1881, Leonard Averill (sometimes 
given as Averille; in federal census records as 
Averell) is listed with Shattuck, suggesting that he 
boarded with the doctor, which is confirmed by the 
1880 federal census listing. 


Property Tax Records of the 1840s and 1850s 

Property tax records affecting the Waterford 
Water Cure property and those affiliated with it are 
excerpted as follows: 

1847: (Highway tax) “Dist. 14. E.A. Kitridge (sic). 
Value $1,200, tax D.C. $6.60 tavern stand.” 

1847: (State, county, and town taxes) “Elbridge 
Gerry acres 1/2 value $175 tax $1.84 water house 
stand”; “E.A. Kitridge (sic) tavern stand value 
$1,200 tax $12.60”; “Calvin Farrar (resident) poll 


$1.00 real $12.60 personal $.60 total $14.20.” 

1848: (State, county, and town taxes) “Calvin 
Farrar Acres 2 Value $1,200 tax $7.08 tavern stand.”; 
“Elbridge Gerry Acre 1/2 value $175 tax $1.03 wa- 
ter house stand.” 

1849: Calvin Farrar: Poll tax $0.70, real tax $13.68, 
personal tax $0.21, total: $14.59; Josiah Prescot (sic): 
Poll tax $0.70, personal tax $0.83, total: $1.53; Oliver 
Porter:* Poll tax $0.70, real tax $1.03, personal tax 
$5.70, total: $7.43. 

1850: Calvin Farrar: Poll tax $0.70, real tax $13.66, 
personal tax $0.26, total: $14.67. 

1851: Daniel Brown, Lot 6, Range 6, value: $1,000. 
Description: “cold water house.” Additional 1851 
listing: “Value $1,100 tax $6.38 cold water.” 

1852: As preceding, but description: “tavern 
stand.” Possibly, during this time it was not oper- 
ated as a water cure establishment. Additional 1852 
listing: “Value $1,000 tax $6.00 cold water.” 

1853: Daniel Brown, Lot 6, Range 6. No other in- 
formation given. 

1854: Daniel Brown, Lot 6, Range 6. 55 1/2 acres, 
value $1,575. 

1855: As preceding. 

1856: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. 2 horses, value $200. Value to- 
tal of real estate: $1,000. Total of personal estate: $200. 

1857: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. 2 horses, value $250. 1 carriage, value $50. 
Value total of real estate: $1,300. Total of personal 
estate: $300. 

1858: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. 2 horses, value $200. Value total of real estate: 
$1,300. Total of personal estate: $200. 

Also found in the Waterford records was a 
record of the sale of a piece of property (part of Lot 
6, Range 6) which was sold to Oliver Porter for un- 
paid taxes. This same piece of land had been bought 
by Nathan Perkins from Dr. William P. Shattuck. 

1859: William P. Shattuck (non-resident). Lot 6, 
Range 6. 2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 
acres, value $300. 


Property Tax Records of the 1860s 
1860: As preceding. 
1861: William P. Shattuck (non-resident). Lot 6, 


' Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist has located an 1881 pamphlet, The Way to Dance, which apparently was once owned by Russell; his name is 


crudely hand-stamped (with a toy printing kit?) on the cover. 


* Tax records for May 29, 1849. Oliver Porter was not associated with the Water Cure, but is listed here (for one year only) in view of the 


Porter family correspondence reproduced earlier. 
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1864, Willinm P. aniekee Elizabeth Shattuck. 1 
poll, Lot'6; Range 6. 2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, 
Range 6. 1/16 acre, value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 
acres, value $300. 3 horses, value $280. 2 carriages, 
value $60. 2,000 shares of bank stock, value $200. 
Value total of real estate $1,800. Total of personal es- 
tate: $340; plus separate entry for the bank stock, $200. 

1865: William P. Shattuck; Elizabeth Shattuck. 1 
poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, 
Range 6. 1/16 acre, value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 
acres, value $300. 2 horses, value $250. 1 cow, value 
$25. 2 carriages, value $60. 2,000 shares of bank 
stock, value $200. Value total of real estate $1,800. 
Total of personal estate: $335; plus separate entry 
for the bank stock, $200. 

1866: As preceding, but the cow ($25) is omitted 
as is one carriage (the remaining carriage is listed at 
$50), making his total of personal estate: $300; plus 
separate entry for the bank stock, $200. 

1867: William P. Shattuck; Elizabeth Shattuck. 1 
poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, 
Range 6. 1/16 acre, value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 
acres, value $300. 2 horses, value $200. 1 carriage, 
value $25. Bank stock, value $200. Value total of real 
estate $1,800. Total of personal estate: $225; plus 
separate entry for the bank stock, $200. 

1868: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 6. 1/16 acre, 
value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value $300. 2 
horses, value $150. 1 cow, value $30. 1 carriage, 
value $25. Value total of real estate $1,500 (sic; 
should be $1,800). Total of personal estate: $205. 
(Elizabeth is no longer listed.) 

1869: As preceding, but the value of the carriage 
has been reduced to $20, making the total of his per- 
sonal estate $200, and the value total of real estate is 
the correct $1,800. This additional listing appears: 
Scholars, 2. 





han 


makin at $150, ‘ 


estate to $175. | as ie 

1872: William P. sanaD TREC: Teer 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 6.1/16 acre, 
value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value $300. Lots 
6 & 7, Range 7, 25 acres, value $100. 2 horses, value 
$120. 1 colt, 1 year, value $20. 1 cow, value $20. 1 
cattle, 2 years, value $10. 1 carriage, value $40. Or- 
gan, value $50 (probably a foot-pumped parlor reed 
organ). Value total of real estate $1,900. Total of per- 
sonal estate: $260. Scholars, 2. Separate listing for 
Leonard Averill : 1 poll; Scholars: 1. 

1873: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 6. 1/16 acre, 
value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value $300. Lots 
6 & 7, Range 7, 25 acres, value $100. 2 horses, value 
$100. 2 colts, 2 years, value $80. 3 cows, value $75. 
Stock in corp., value $50. Value total of real estate 
$1,900. Total of personal estate: $305. Scholars, 2. 
Separate listing for Leonard Averill: 1 poll. 

1874: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 6. 1/16 acre, value 
$500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value $300. Lots 6 & 7, 
Range 7, 25 acres, value $100. 4 horses, value $150. 2 
colts, 1 year, value $50. 2 cows, value $50. 1 cattle, 2 
years, value $15. 2 cattle, 1 year, value $10. Stock in 
corp., value $50. Value total of real estate $2,400 (sic; 
should be $1,900). Total of personal estate: $325. 
Scholars, 2. Separate listing for Leonard Averill: 1 
poll. 

1875: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,000. Lot 6, Range 6. 1/16 acre, 
value $500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value $300. Lots 
6 & 7, Range 7, 25 acres, value $100. 4 horses, value 
$200. 2 colts, 2 years, value $80. 1 colt, 1 year, value 
$25. 3 cows, value $75. 2 cattle, 2 years, value $50. 1 
cattle, 1 year, value $10. 1 carriage, value $50. 1 or- 
gan, value $75. Value total of real estate $1,900. To- 
tal of personal estate: $545. Scholars, 2. Separate list- 
ing for Leonard Averill: 1 poll. (This is the last year 
scholars were enumerated in the tax records.) 


' This property was listed as a store, not owned by Shattuck, on an 1858 map of Waterford. Town tax records indicate that Shattuck paid 
his 1861 taxes after April 1862, suggesting that he was either out of town for a time or was short of money. 
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1876: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,575. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7, 7 acres (sic), value $25. 6 
horses, value $300. 1 colt, 2 years, value $40. 3 cows, 
value $75. 1 cattle, 2 years, value $15. 1 cattle, 1 year, 
value $10. 1 carriage, value $60. 1 organ, value $50. 
Value total of real estate $1,900. Total of personal 
estate: $550. Separate listing for Leonard Averille 
(sic; possibly at the same location): 1 poll. 

1877: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7, 7 acres, value $25. 4 
horses, value $150. 1 colt, 1 year, value $20. 4 cows, 
value $80. 1 cattle, 2 years, value $12. 1 carriage, 
value $50. Value total of real estate $1,825. Total of 
personal estate: $302. Separate listing for Leonard 
Averille: 1 poll. 

1878: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7, 22 acres (sic), value $25. 4 
horses, value $250. 1 colt, 2 years, value $30. 4 cows, 
value $80. 1 cattle, 2 years, value $12. 2 carriages, 
value $100. 1 organ, value $100. Value total of real 
estate $1,825. Total of personal estate: $560. Separate 
listing for Leonard Averill: 1 poll. 

1879: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7, 22 acres, value $25. 5 
horses, value $275. 3 cows, value $60. 1 cattle, 1 year, 
value $7. 3 carriages, value $175. 1 organ, value $50. 
Value total of real estate $1,825. Total of personal 
estate: $567. Separate listing for Leonard Averill: 1 
poll. Total of personal estate: $8. (This is the last 
year Averill is listed with Shattuck.) 


Property Tax Records of the 1880s 

1880: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7, 22 acres, value $25. 5 
horses, value $300. 2 cows, value $40. 1 cattle, 2 
years, value $10. 1 cattle, 1 year, value $7. 2 car- 
riages, value $150. 1 piano, value $75. Value total of 
real estate (not totaled). Total of personal estate: $582. 

1881: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7. 22 acres, value $50. Total 
value (of real estate listed so far): $1,850. 4 horses, 
value $225. 1 cow, value $20. 2 cattle, value $17. 
Logs, timber, boards, and other, value $150. Musical 
instrument(s), value $75. Total of personal estate: 
$477. Total of personal & real estate: $2,327. 


1882: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7. 22 acres, value $50. Total 
value (of real estate listed so far): $1,850. 4 horses, 
value $225. 2 cows, value $40. 1 cattle, value $6. 1 
carriage, value $75. Musical instrument(s), value 
$75. Total of personal estate: $421. Total of personal 
& real estate: $2,271. 

1883: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300. Lots 6 & 7, Range 7, 22 acres, value $50. Total 
value (of real estate listed so far): $1,850. 4 horses, 
value $250. 2 cows, value $40. 1 carriage, value $75. 
1 musical instrument, value $75. Value total of real 
estate $1,850. Total of personal estate: $440. 

1884: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value. Lots 6 
& 7, Range 7. 22 acres, value. Lot 6, Range 6. 3/4 
acres. Total value of real estate: $2,150. 

1885: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$200 (sic). Lot 6 (sic), Range 7, 22 acres, value $50. 
Lot 6, Range 6, 3/4 acre, value $300 (this was the so- 
called Sarah Stone, later J.B. Field house bought 
from Kimball in 1883). 4 horses, value $300. 1 cow, 
value $20. 4 carriages, value $133. Musical 
instrument(s?), value $140. Total of personal estate: 
$603. Total of personal & real estate: $2,753. 

1886: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$200. Lot 6, Range 7, 22 acres, value $50. Lot 6, 
Range 6, 3/4 acre, value $300. 4 horses, value $200. 
2 cows, value $40. 4 carriages, value $133. Musical 
instrument(s?), value $140. Total of personal estate: 
$613. Total of personal & real estate: $2,763. Sepa- 
rate listing for J.B. Fields (sic; possibly at the same 
location): 1 poll. 1 cow, value $20. 

1887: William P. Shattuck. 1 poll. Lot 6, Range 6. 
2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 acres, value 
$300 (sic). Lot 6, Range 7, 22 acres, value $50. Lot 6, 
Range 6, 3/4 acre, value $300. 4 horses, value $250. 
2 cows, value $40. 4 carriages, value $125. Musical 
instrument(s?), value $140. Total of personal estate: 
$555. Total of personal & real estate: $2,705. Sepa- 
rate listing for J.B. Field (possibly a boarder at the lo- 
cation): 1 poll. 1 cow, value $20. Total of personal es- 
tate: $20. 

1888: William P. Shattuck. Listed, but no data 
entered (this was the year after his death). Separate 
listing for G.W. Blair at the same location: 1 poll. Lot 
6, Range 6. 2 acres, value $1,500. Lot 6, Range 7. 18 
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5 _ Shattuc {s listed in the Maine Register from 1871 

> through 1880 as the proprietor of a “Water Cure es- 
tablishment” in Waterford, and from 1881 through 
1887 as the proprietor of the Maine Hygienic Insti- 
tute. The Maine Register lists him as an M.D. from 


Maine? The Aor enh fri deta 
after: 1880 1,161, 1890 1,001, steadily downward to 
the nadir of 743 in 1930, climbing to 760 by the 1970 
census. In 1976 residents took a census which 
showed a population of 968.’ In 1980 the official fed- 
eral census figure stood at 941. 


— , ss ) sf 


" In the 1861 reference his name is misspelled “Shaltor.” Shattuck is not listed in Waterford in the 1860 New England Business Directory 


or the 1856 Maine Register. 
* History of Waterford, Maine, 1775-1875, p. 220. 
° Waterford, Maine 1875-1976, p- 280. 
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Dr. Shattuck's Water Cure 





The Water Cure In 1855 

During Dr. Shattuck’s administration of the 
Waterford Water Cure the institution garnered 
many notices in local periodicals and other records 
of the day, but this was beginning in the 1860s. A 
number of these citations, reprinted herewith, form 
a chronicle and story of events over the years. How- 
ever, the records are sparse for the previous decade 
of the 1850s. 

Memorials of the Descendants of William Shattuck, 
1855, p. 316, a genealogy of the Shattuck family, 
noted that William P. Shattuck “has resided in Au- 
gusta, Me.; has been a physician and lecturer on 
chemistry and other subjects, and is now at the head 
of the Waterford Hydropathic Institute, Waterford, 
Me.” There is no mention of his having attended 
college or having a degree. Butler's Medical Register 
of 1878 contains a listing for Dr. Shattuck, but gives 
no information concerning his education or back- 
ground. Polk's Medical Directory of 1886 lists 
Shattuck as practicing in Waterford, but also specifi- 
cally notes that “no report was received in answer 
to enquiry regarding graduation." 

From the records it seems that William P. 
Shattuck, a physician and possibly with an M.D. 
degree, came to Waterford in 1854, purchased the 
former Water Cure property operated earlier by 
Calvin Farrar 1847-1850, and set up a private prac- 
tice. That he was engaging in hydropathy by 1855 is 
verified by the Shattuck family genealogy of that 
date, as here quoted. However, the operation seems 
to have been conducted quietly, with virtually no 
advertising or publicity except, perhaps, notices ap- 
pearing on counterstamped coins during the second 
half of the decade. 

During much of the time 1859-1861 he was away 
from Waterford, but maintained his property own- 
ership there. As testimony from his wife (see below) 
suggests that he went on extensive lecture tours, it 


may have been during this period that he traveled 
widely. Presumably, the Water Cure was not in op- 
eration during this time. Exactly what happened 
with Dr. Shattuck and the Waterford Water Cure 
during the period from 1854 to early 1861 remains 
somewhat of a mystery. 


The Water Cure Reopens 

It was not until the 1860s that local papers took 
much notice of Shattuck’s enterprise. 

The following item from June 1861 seems to 
verify that the Waterford Water Cure was closed for 
a period of time, for it emphasizes that the facility 
was established by Calvin Farrar, which certainly 
was not current news in 1861, and makes no men- 
tion that it had been open in recent years. As noted 
earlier, Shattuck was away from Waterford for 
much of the period 1859-1861. Dr. Shattuck is men- 
tioned as “the present proprietor,” as if local read- 
ers were not aware of this. 

The Oxford Democrat, June 21, 1861 (p. 2): 

“Water-Cure. We noticed the Water-Cure Estab- 
lishment, Waterford, established by Dr. Farrar, will 
be opened to the public on the first of July. Dr. 
Shattuck, the present proprietor, is the superintend- 
ing physician; and we let his circular tell the advan- 
tages of the place: 

“Undoubtedly a large portion of the favorable 
results produced at this establishment, in former 
years, may be ascribed to the water and air of 
Waterford, exclusive of the judicious application of 
water by the excellent physicians, who have had its 
medical direction. All who have visited the place 
agree that nature has been lavish of her gifts, and 
added remarkable purity to the water and atmo- 
sphere. 

“’ At the base, and here in the middle of a moun- 
tain several hundred feet high, in a northeasterly 
and westerly direction, forming an almost semi- 
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limited, patients will = well to make applications 
in advance.’” 


A Stinging Exchange 

In the Oxford Democrat, an anonymous contribu- 
tor styling himself as “B” wrote of the advantages of 
the Mount Zircon House, a hotel located at Mount 
Zircon Mineral Springs to the northeast of 
Waterford, near Rumford.* D.D.W. Abbott, Esq., 
proprietor of the Mt. Zircon House, performed mar- 
riages (as noted by various notices in the Oxford 
Democrat from time to time in 1861 and 1862). Ap- 
parently, Mt. Zircon House was more of a spa than 
a medical facility. 

It seems likely that “B,” who probably was asso- 
ciated with the Zircon House, meant no offense to- 
ward the Waterford Water Cure. Indeed, as the 
Waterford facility had just recently reopened, “B” 
probably was not aware of its existence. As the fol- 
lowing exchange of letters reveals, Dr. Shattuck 
took offense. 

The Oxford Democrat, August 2, 1861 (p. 2), 
printed the first salvo from Shattuck: 

“MR. EDITOR: In taking a cursory glance at the 
Democrat, of July 26, Inoticed a communication over 
the signature ‘B,’ enlarging in warm terms upon the 
Mt. Zircon House and its ‘pure water’ which he de- 
nominates as ‘mineral water.’ Will the writer please 
inform, by his chemical acumen, how water that has 
a mineral deposit can be pure water? 

“IT would also like to learn the character of the 
chemical constituents of this ‘pure mineral water,’ 
by the use of which a pulmonary invalid can gain an 
aggregate of 13 pounds of homogeneous particles in 
as many days. Now, every disciple of Priessnitz is 
well aware that pure mountain air and pure water 


“The Weiter ant stathig the iene case mc the 

astonishing gain in ponderosity of a pulmonary in- 
valid by the use of this water which has as he says 
‘the elements of life so fully developed,’ goes on to 
say that this ‘singular fact speaks more for the wa- 
ters of Zircon than can be said by all the puffers and 
runners for water cure institutions and patent medi- 
cines.’ 

“Now, Mr. Editor, as there is but one 
hydropathic establishment in Maine, and that lo- 
cated in Oxford County, the question naturally 
rises, what water cure does he refer to? Is he 
alarmed at the reopening of the Waterford 
Hydropathic Establishment? I am not aware that 
water cure institutions employ puffers and runners, 
but Iam well aware that many hotels do. Water cure 
establishments have too many friends among indi- 
viduals [thus, the use of puffers and runners is un- 
necessary]. 

“Tf invalids are benefitted by visiting the Mt. Zir- 
con House, I, as a physician, am glad to hear the 
fact, as every physician should be; and I hope that 
Mr. Abbott will receive a fair remuneration and the 
proof that the ‘$13,000’ has been well invested, and 
that he will feel that he is safe in expending the 
other $50,000 referred to by the writer. 

“Justice to hydropathic practice, and to myself as 
a physician of the Waterford Water Cure, prompts 
in addressing you the foregoing, and asking if ‘B’ in- 
tended to sting. 

“Fraternally, 

“WILLIAM P. SHATTUCK.” 

The Oxford Democrat, August 16, 1861 (p. 2), 
brought a rebuttal: 

“MR. EDITOR: At the time I wrote a short article 
signed B, that seems accidentally to have to stung 


" Eliakim and Horace Maxfield, father and son, were stage drivers and operated rigs drawn by spans of white horses. 
* Continuing the tradition of years ago, the Mt. Zircon Spring Water Co. was in operation there until the late 1980s, at which time it closed 


down. Mt. Zircon is 2,240’ high. 


* The modern reader may consider this a classic case of the pot calling the kettle black, for it is likely that most of those who benefitted 
from Dr. Shattuck’s care did so because of exercise, pure air, relaxation, etc., not necessarily because of being subjected to countless baths. 
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your ‘fraternal friend, Shattuck,’ I was not aware 
that the ‘Waterford Water Cure’ was in existence; 
and never knew that the wounded man had life, 
until he fluttered, and finally after a few flings at 
criticism, asks, I suppose, for information, the fol- 
lowing erudite questions: 

“First, ‘Will the writer please inform me, by his 
chemical acumen, how water that has a mineral de- 
posit, can be (made) pure water?’ 

“Second, ‘I would also like to learn the character of 
the chemical constituents of this pure mineral water?’ 

“Answer. First extract the oxygen and hydrogen 
from the mineral deposit, and he will have ‘pure 
mineral water,’ which when used with wholesome 
food, even without consulting or invading ‘the 
province of a hydropathic physician,’ who would 
no doubt would be ever ready, for a fee, to inform the 
invalid when to breathe ‘pure air, and apply pure wa- 
ter,’ a pulmonary invalid by the name of Stanley,’ 
who resides at Winthrop, did gain at the Mt. Zircon 
House 13 pounds of ‘homogeneous particles’ in as 
many days. 

“If your fraternal friend should advertise his 
Water Cure Establishment at Waterford, I think he 
would receive a fair share of patronage from those 
in pursuit of health; but should he fail of success af- 
ter a fair experiment, I think after presenting his di- 
ploma to the proprietor of Mt. Zircon Mineral 
Springs, he could soon obtain the situation of con- 
sulting hydropathist. 

“Prof. Silliman’ can probably post him up a little, 
not much, as to the ‘character constituent of pure 
mineral water.’ If he wishes to pursue the subject and 
gain further knowledge of the constitution, its de- 
composition, &c., he can experiment with metallic 
potassium or sodium, or beware of explosions on 
account of the extreme levity and combustibility of 
hydrogen and [oxygen]. 

“Bs” [sic] 

The Oxford Democrat, August 23, 1861 (p. 2), pub- 
lished Shattuck’s answer: 

“MR. EDITOR: ‘The extreme levity and combus- 
tibility of hydrogen (gas) and large Bs,’ invited a 
short reply. 

“Your correspondent B pleads ignorance to the 
existence of the Water Cure. It would seem from 
this confession that he does not ‘read the papers.’ If 
he would refer to the Oxford Democrat, of June 21st, 
he will learn of the re-opening of the establishment 


announced by your courtesy, to your readers. 

“The slings and criticisms were only the brilliant 
reflection of his weapons. 

“That oxygen and hydrogen are the chemical 
constituents of water a mere tyro in science could 
have answered. The question was not how water 
that has a mineral deposit could be made pure wa- 
ter. This pure water, freed from mineral deposit, 
used with wholesome food, does much towards a 
cure, so says B., thus virtually endorsing my propo- 
sition. 

“As the opportunities at ‘Waterford’ are limited 
for advertising the Water Cure, perhaps it would be 
expedient to employ ‘puffers and runners.’ The ad- 
vertising of B. implies a desire for a job. If he will 
promise he will not lay on too thick, if lam in need, 
he shall have my ‘fraternal’ regards. 

“My primary knowledge of some of the sciences 
were received from Prof. Silliman; and I should not 
hesitate to appeal to him for information if needed; 
but the lucid reply of B. renders such a case need- 
less. 

“Again, 

“Fraternally, 

“W. P. SHATTUCK, M.D.” 


Open for the 1862 Season 

Apparently, the Waterford Water Cure closed for 
the winter months. The Oxford Democrat, June 13, 
1862 (p. 2), carried news of its reopening: 

“WATERFORD WATER-CURE. It will be seen 
by an announcement in another column that the 
Waterford Water Cure is open for the reception of 
patients. We know of no more delightful place to 
the retreat of an invalid than the village where the 
institution is situated. Conceding to hydropathy all 
the merit its friends claim for it, the combined ad- 
vantages here presented, ought to cure the most in- 
veterate cases, in the season.” 

The advertisement printed below, referred to 
above, appeared on page 3 of the same issue and 
indicates that Dr. Shattuck was now prepared to 
give advice by mail order: 

“WATERFORD WATER CURE! 

“OR MAINE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 

“This hygienic establishment is located among the 
highlands of Oxford County and for lake and moun- 
tain its situation transcends that of every other wa- 
ter cure in New England, and the charges are one- 


; Possibly Morrill or H.A. Stanley, carriage manufacturers in that town. . 
2 Benjamin Silliman (August 8, 1779-November 24, 1864), professor of chemistry and natural history at Yale College 1802-1853, was 
America’s pre-eminent scientist during the first half of the 19th century. 
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o the subscriber Eriiie sien 
; disease d symptoms, and enclosing $2.00, 
willbe entitled to two letters of advice sent at differ- 
“WILLIAM P. SHATTUCK, M.D. 
“Waterford, Maine” 


A Hospital for Females 

Unlike many of this contemporaries in the trade, 
Dr. Shattuck was not a believer in extensive adver- 
tising. Notices concerning the Waterford Water 
Cure were few and far between in the 1860s. 

By 1868, most patients arriving in Waterford 
were women. By this time, Shattuck had as his spe- 
cialty the treatment of female complaints. Indeed, a 
reading of case histories of various water cure pa- 
tients at various times, as published in contempo- 
rary popular literature, indicates that women out- 
numbered men in seeking this method of healing. 

Why this was so is not clear. It could have been 
that women had more patience and could better 
endure the protracted, repetitive regimen of baths 
(Aurora Porter’s correspondence indicates her pa- 
tience was tried severely). It could have been that 
the state of medical science and art involving female 
uterine and reproductive system complaints was 
not such that regular doctors could easily effect 
cures, and hydropathy was resorted to as a final 
hope. Whatever the reasons, a number of water cure 
establishments specialized in the treatment of 
women, and a few others treated women exclu- 
sively. In their book, The Great American Water-Cure 
Craze (1967), Weiss and Kemble studied over 200 
hydropathic facilities (Dr. Shattuck’s practice was 
not among them, however) and found six that ad- 
mitted only women. 

The Oxford Democrat, October 30, 1868, carried 
this advertisement in the classified section: 


2 P ‘ 
The same notice was continued for the next several months. 
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“MAINE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE OR WATER 
CURE (NOT COLD WATER CURE). The extensive 
.. consulting practice of Dr. Shattuck (the superin- 
tending physician) as uterine surgeon has rendered 
this establishment for a number of years almost ex- 
clusively a uterine hospital for the treatment of 
those weaknesses of females which have been of 
late years so alarmingly on the increase. 

“The astounding cures, as shown by the case- 
books of the establishment, which had been effected 
there within that time and this class of disease, 
proves beyond a question that residence at a hy- 
gienic institute under the charge of a judicious and 
educated uterine physician and surgeon, is of prime 
importance in the cure of this intractable form of ail- 
ment. To this fact, and in justice of many intelligent 
physicians whose patients who have finally fallen 
into his hands and been cured, Dr. S. attributes in 
part his superior success as a uterine physician and 
surgeon. Every season, invalids are brought there 
upon beds, who have been thus confined to them 
from two months to five years, and before the sea- 
son is over have gone unaided to the top of Bear and 
Tire’m mountains without stick or crutch.’ Open 
during the winter as well as summer months.” 


A Narrow Escape 

News of Dr. Shattuck’s activities continued to be 
sparse in local papers. Apparently, the doctor was 
minding his business well, and the institution was 
prospering (at least, the author has encountered no 
evidence to the contrary). Occasionally, a newswor- 
thy event occurred there. On January 29, 1869, the 
Oxford Democrat, printed this minor item on page 2: 

“The Waterford Water Cure had a narrow escape 
from fire last Monday afternoon. Being a very cold 


" Shattuck’s advertisement for the Water Cure and the sending of $2 by mail appeared through late autumn 1862. 


* History of Waterford, Maine, 1775-1875, p.74, notes: “Mt. Tire’m is said to have received its name from the expression used by the Indians 
when climbing its steep sides, ‘tire um Injuns.’ Bear Mountain was so called because a bear was killed while attempting to swim the pond 


at its foot.” 
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Mt. Tire’m is 1,104’ high. Today, the Old Squire Brown Trail, named after Daniel Brown, ascends it. 
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day the porter built what might be called a 
‘tantoaster’ in the heating apparatus of the bath 
rooms, the heat of which communicating to a quan- 
tity of sheets and towels hanging nearby, set the 
whole in a blaze. Fortunately, it was discovered, 
and by generous treatment in the shape of copious 
[amounts] of the water-cure element, the establish- 
ment was soon convalescent, with but slight dam- 
age to the building.” 


An 1870 Advertisement 
During the 1870s Shattuck continued to empha- 
size that his was not a cold water cure. The Oxford 
Democrat, April 22, 1870, carried this advertisement 
on the front page:' 


MAINE WATER CURE 

(Not Cold Water Cure) 

Devoted Exclusively to Female Invalids 

WATERFORD, Me. 

W.P. SHATTUCK, M.D. Superintending Physi- 
cian and Operating Surgeon. N.B. All interested will 
please send for Circular. 


The Water Cure 1871-1878 

The Oxford Democrat, March 24, 1871 (p. 2), re- 
printed an article, “Waterford and its Surround- 
ings” from The Lewiston Journal. The narrative told 
of the area’s scenic attractions. Further: 

“Among the places of interest which we visited 
was the Water Cure establishment, for ladies at the 
Flat, under the care of W.P. Shattuck, M.D. It is situ- 
ated in a pleasant, but quiet spot, and is now a place 
of extensive resort for invalids, for rest, medical at- 
tendance, good air await them. 

“Many a sick, weary mother and daughter from 
town and country would find this an admirable 
spot at which to spend a little time to recuperate. 
The doctor is well respected in the community as a 
citizen. We felt, as our wearied brain reminded us of 
rest, we should like nothing better than such a spot. 
How many persons in our large towns are suffering 
a slow and miserable death from want of rest away 
from the constant excitement with which they are 
surrounded? We recommend such to put them- 
selves under the doctor’s care, who will heal their 
diseases, if it be possible for human aid to do it. 


“His establishment has been in operation for 17 
years’ and is now well patronized.” 

The Oxford Democrat, August 1, 1871 (p. 2), re- 
marked on the success of Dr. Shattuck’s practice: 

“Dr. Shattuck’s ‘home for the invalid’ is full to 
overflowing, and the cry—still they come! It is a 
very pleasant retreat for the lovers of quiet, where 
pure air, clear water, good medical attendance is 
sure to give health.” 

The same weekly publication, issue of September 
26, 1871 (p. 3), continued the sentiment: 

“We are pleased to learn that the Water Cure 
establishment continues to prosper, and that during 
the last season it has received a very liberal patron- 
age under its efficient superintendent.” 

The Oxford Democrat in autumn 1872 printed a 
series of small advertisements by Shattuck, which 
noted that the establishment was called the Maine 
Water Cure at the time. 

The following advertisement appeared in the 
Oxford Democrat, May 15, 1877, front page, and was 
typical of notices of the 1877 year. 


MAINE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 

Devoted Exclusively to Female Invalids. 

WATERFORD, Me. 

W.P. SHATTUCK, M.D. Superintending Physi- 
cian and Operating Surgeon. All interested will 
please send for circular. Jan 1 ’77 


Elements of a Water Cure Treatment 

The following “directions” are from an undated 
leaflet that may have been prepared by Dr. 
Shattuck.’ It seems to be a do-it-yourself guide to 
the water cure, as no specific mention of Waterford 
or Shattuck’s hospital facilities is made, and may 
have been sent to those who remitted $2 for mail 
order advice. 

DIRECTIONS 

Articles of food forbidden: Tea, coffee, cake, pies, 
preserves—in fact all sweet meats, fish of all kinds, 
wine, hot soups, geese and duck, all acids and 
spices. Hominy and oatmeal allowed but not or- 
dered. No drink at meals, no eating between meals, 
no fruit later than that eaten at dinner. No work al- 
lowed after meals for one hour, that is, no sewing, 
writing, drawing or the like. 


' This advertisement was repeated in many issues through at least early 1877. aa 

? Under the direction of Dr. Shattuck; this time span does not include earlier activities by Calvin Farrar. a 

> From the files of the Waterford Historical Society. The notice was copied years ago by Alice Russell Skinner, who gave it to the Society, 
stating that it was “the regime at Dr. Shattuck’s Water Cure.” The original is presently unlocated. 
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run round the room until dry, or be rubbed dry. 
Both sheets should be linen. Walk if possible till 7, 
then take breakfast of bread, and butter and fruit, 
either raw or stewed, if stewed, use very little sugar. 

At 11 a.m. wet the bandage and take a short walk 
to get warm. Drink a pint of water. 

Dinner at 1. Beef, mutton, lamb, or game, veg- 
etables and fruit. Poultry not oftener than once a 
week. At 5 p.m. a sitz bath for twelve minutes tem- 
perature 68°. Wet the bandage and walk if possible 
and drink another pint of water, or rather the rest of 
a pint begun upon half an hour or so after dinner. 

Supper at seven, one slice of bread and butter 
and nothing more. Go to bed at 10 at latest, wetting 
the bandage the last thing but drinking no water 
after supper. 

Increase the quantity of water drank to 1 1/2 be- 
tween meals. 

Before going to bed take a small injection to keep, 
if it moves the bowels and passes off take another. 
If a sick day should occur, digestion worse than 
usual, drink a sip of water every five minutes and a 
small [no word following “small”] every hour if the 
case is urgent or every three or four hours. This is a 
thorough washout of the whole system. 

Recommend the diet and this remedy to any- 
body you know who is subject to a sick headache. It 
cures infallibly. 

The bandage is very important to be worn con- 
stantly, never left off a moment. Make it of soft 
crash, or of very heavy old linen sheeting. Make it 
long enough to lap over on the stomach so as to 
leave it covered with four thicknesses. Double it 
lengthwise and fit it to the figure by cutting out 
gores at the top as you can put it on so as to come 
one inch below the navel and pin it. Over it wear a 
flannel bandage enough wider to come an inch be- 
low and above the wet one to keep clothes from get- 
ting wet. In two months or less this should produce 
an eruption which will carry off a mass of disease. 

During the monthly period omit the baths, con- 
tinue the drinking and bandage. 
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“REMARKABLE CURE — MISS GUSSIE 
RACKETT: We copy the following from the Suffolk 
Times, of Greenport, Long Island, New York:— 

“Tt will be remembered that we made some allu- 
sion to Miss Gussie Rackett, the invalid girl who 
was carried to Waterford, Maine, for treatment at 
the ‘Hygienic Institute’ of Dr. W.P. Shattuck, which 
is located at that place. She accomplished the entire 
journey upon a bed provided for the purpose, and 
it was a matter of serious doubt with many whether 
she would live to reach her destination, having been 
an invalid for 14 years. 

“She lost the partial use of her lower limbs and 
the entire use of her organs of sight and speech, and 
for years has conversed with the aid of the deaf and 
dumb process (spelling out the words with her fin- 
gers). She had been under treatment for about 10 
weeks when she was taken with a severe fit of 
coughing, which lasted for the space of about 20 
minutes. Upon being questioned immediately after 
as to how she felt, imagine the surprise of her atten- 
dant, when, instead of answering by signs as usual, 
she spoke audibly as follows: ‘I should like to talk to 
you a little.’ 

“She has been able ever since to converse freely, 
although not in a loud tone of voice. The joy of her 
friends and her faithful physician was unbounded. 
The large hall was at once decorated with flags, also 
the room occupied by the patient, in honor of the 
therapeutic victory, and over the door of her room 
was a placard containing these words, ‘Free Speech, 
a woman's right.’ 

“’The conclusion is that she is also improving in 
many other respects. We have several times ex- 
pressed the belief that she would return to us some- 
time in the enjoyment of all her faculties, and with- 
out the aid of crutch or staff, and while there has 
been very little to sustain the belief, we now begin 
to feel as though a prophet’s mantle had brushed 
against us just a little. She certainly deserves to get 
well and we believe she will. 

“Mrs. S.L. Tuthill and Misses Amanda and 
Emily Brown arrived here from Waterford, Maine, 
last Saturday, bringing very favorable accounts of 
Miss Gussie Rackett. We hope to be excused for re- 
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ferring so often to this young lady, but as her case 
borders so very closely upon what we apt to term 
miraculous, we conclude that all our readers must 
by this time feel some degree of interest in her pro- 
gressive condition. 

“’We think that it is nearly two years ago that she 
lost the entire use of the organs of sight and has 
since been kept in a room from which all light is ex- 
cluded. At the time of her going away the eyeballs 
had become motionless and the lids severely in- 
flamed and ulcerated. Fears were entertained that 
even should she regain the use of her limbs and or- 
gan of speech she would probably be totally blind 
for life, but during the past few weeks Dr. Shattuck 
has expressed himself very confidently that even 
this difficulty would be overcome.’ 

“The lady referred to above is the daughter of 
Capt. Elisha S. Rackett, a wealthy ship owner and 
sea capt. of Orient, Long Island, New York. She 
came under the care of Dr. Shattuck a few months 
ago; and possibly some of our readers may have 
been at the South Paris depot on her arrival from 
Portland, via the steamer Elenora from New York. 
She was on a bed in a box or casket, and was the 
subject of wonder and pity to all who heard the sad 
story of her invalidism, and her hope against hope 
in coming ‘away down east’ for a cure. 

“Says one baggage man to Mr. Atkins, the bag- 
gage master, ‘Who is dead?’ The story was told. 
‘Well,’ says the man, ‘I have known many sick 
people carried to Dr. Shattuck on a bed, but never 
one before in a coffin. I hope she will get well, and I 
guess she will, and then the next one they will bring 
the Doctor will be a corpse.’ 

“The lady’s mother accompanied her as her night 
attendant, her sufferings being such as to require 
day and night, constant attendants. The toes of her 
left foot were drawn like a bird’s claw, the limbs 
drawn up and so sensitive as to make the covering 
of a thin sheet distressing. She had lain upon the 
right side three and a half years without removal 
from it, the inflammation of the spine, hip and left 
limb rendering it impossible to change the position. 
This with the other ailments mentioned in the Times 
made her case a remarkable one for suffering, as it 
is a remarkable one of cure. 

“In conclusion, we will make a third extract from 
a late copy of the Suffolk Times:— 

“‘Dr. W.P. Shattuck, of the Hygienic Institute, of 


' This is taken froma copy of the first page quoted in a newspaper clipping. The auth 


Waterford, Me., is making a brief visit among his 
friends here this week. He gives a very favorable 
report of the condition of Miss Gussie Rackett. She 
has regained the use of her organs of sight and 
speech; is able to walk, ride or sit at pleasure, and 
takes her three meals at the table with regularity.’ 

“And from the Doctor’s report we may add has 
not a cord or muscle of the system unnaturally con- 
tracted, or a misshapen spine.” 


Commentary On the Rackett Case 

The modern reader is apt to be skeptical of the 
claim that Dr. Shattuck could almost raise the dead. 
Specifics of Miss Rackett’s earlier and quite lengthy 
treatment at her home in New York, before coming 
to Waterford, are unknown. It could be that she 
spent a number of years taking medicines contain- 
ing mercury, arsenic, or other poisonous sub- 
stances, as well as laudanum or other opiate drugs 
commonly prescribed at the time, and these vastly 
aggravated whatever illness she originally had. 

Her “cure” by Shattuck may have been nothing 
more than an escape from her earlier medication. 
The answer probably will never be known. On 
January 17, 1887, the grateful Gussie Rackett, of Ori- 
ent (Long Island), New York, revisited Waterford 
and on that date signed the autograph book of 
Addie Blair (sister of Nellie Blair). 


Items From 1879-1883 

The Bridgton News, January 31, 1879, p. 2: 
“Waterford Items: The Water Cure has a larger 
number of patients for the season of the year.” 

Dr. Shattuck distributed a 20-page pamphlet, 
undated, printed by the Oxford County Advertiser 
Press in 1880, titled Disease: Faith Cure. Are Persons 
Restored by Prayer? Viewed From a Scientific Stand- 
point. The first page described the Waterford facility:' 

“This hospital is located among the highlands of 
Oxford County, and for lake and mountain scenery 
its situation transcends that of every other health 
institute in New England. An atmosphere free from 
miasmatic influence, surrounded by delightful 
groves of shrubbery of rich and luxuriant foliage 
with walks of a most romantic character and with 
scenery resembling that of the Rhine or the rich val- 
leys of Switzerland, varied and diversified by lofty 
mountains, lakes and ponds and entirely from the 
noise and tumult of busy life. All who have visited 


or has not seen the pamphlet in question. The first 


sentence is similar to that used in an advertisement in the Oxford Democrat, June 13, 1862, earlier reprinted. 
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View of the yard, pool, and fountain of the Waterford Water Cure circa 1880. 
The jet of water was fed by a pipe from Kedar Brook located up the hill to the 
right. Behind the fountain is the main building. (Maine Historic Preservation 


Commission) 
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the place agree that nature has been lavish of her 
gifts and added a remarkable purity to the water 
and atmosphere.” 

Not reflected in newspaper notices at the time 
was a minor civil action, Shattuck vs. Packard, 
which court records describe as follows: 

“March Term 1880 

“W.P. Shattuck of Waterford in the County of 
Oxford and State of Maine Plaintiff, versus Louisa 
B. Packard of Monmouth in the County of Ken- 
nebec and State of Maine: Defendant. 

“In a plea of the case: The writ in this action is 
dated the first day of December A.D. 1879 and was 
served on defendant December 3d., A.D. 1879. 

“This action was entered at the Present March 
Term, A.D. 1880. And now at this term it is consid- 
ered by the Court that the said plaintiff recover 
against the said defendant the sum of forty-nine 
dollars and thirty cents debt or damage, and costs of 
suit, taxed at nine dollars and forty-one cents. 

“Judgment rendered March 18th A.D. 1880 

“Execution issued April Ist, A.D. 1880” 


Dr. Shattuck and Artemus Ward 

Scribner's magazine, 1881, printed a feature ar- 
ticle, “Artemus Ward: His Home and Family.” Ex- 
cerpts from the text follow: 

“The village of Waterford, Maine, is a place of 
about one hundred inhabitants. . . . It is on the west 
shore of Tom Pond, so called from Thomas Cham- 
berlain, the ‘Leatherstocking’ of the East, who killed 
Paugus in Lovewell’s famous fight, and who, tradi- 
tion says, being once hotly pursued by the Indians, 
concealed himself under a shelving rock on the east 
shore. The site of the village, a level plain know as 
Waterford Flat, affords room for only a small num- 
ber of buildings, and in this sequestered nook, on 
the 26th day of April 1834, Charles Farrar Brown, 
better known as ‘Artemus Ward,’ was born. 

“A generation ago this quiet village was one of 
the liveliest places in the states. Many emigrants 
passed through it on their way to the West, and 
their stages were crowded with passengers in pur- 
suit of business or pleasure. Upon the arrival of 
stages the hotels presented a busy scene, while the 
several stores had a large trade in furnishing sup- 
plies to lumbermen. Now all is changed: travelers 
go to the north over the Grand Trunk Railroad, or to 


' The Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens, published in 1837. 


the south over the Ogdensburg, and a rural quiet 
pervades the place. It lies among the foothills of the 
White Mountains, which extend downward toward 
the sea. ... 

“Mr. Calvin Farrar, the maternal grandfather of 
Charles, came to Waterford from Guildhall, Ver- 
mont, in 1805. He became a man of influence in the 
town and held several offices of trust in the state 
government. Two of his sons were graduated at 
Bowdoin College, one of whom, Calvin, made con- 
siderable stir throughout the country as an advocate 
of hydropathy. He founded the Maine Hygienic In- 
stitute, now conducted by Dr. Shattuck. ... 

“A most congenial acquaintance of Brown's was 
Doctor Shattuck, of Waterford, who had himself 
been in the lecture field a number of years, and 
could exchange many reminiscences of persons and 
places. They had something in common, too, in lit- 
erary taste, and regularly upon his summer return 
to Waterford, Charles borrowed the doctor’s copy 
of Pickwick’ and shook with laughter all the while he 
was reading.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, July 28, 1882 
(p. 2), published this incidental item: “Mrs. Mary 
A. Cox of Hudson, IIl., sister to James H. Chad- 
bourne, of Waterford, is receiving treatment at the 
Water Cure.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, December 21, 1883 
(p. 2), told of a property purchase by Shattuck: 
“C.A. Godwin has sold his stand at the Flat to Dr. 
Shattuck.” 

Oxford County records reveal that the purchase 
price was $500. This is the property occupied at one 
time by the J.B. Field family. On the 1880 map of 
Waterford the owner was given as Mrs. S. (Sarah 
W.) Stone. Shattuck’s will noted that the deed to the 
property was conveyed to Shattuck by Alfred S 
Kimball on August 15, 1883. 


Dr. Shattuck Takes a Vacation 

The Oxford County Advertiser, January 25, 1884 (p. 
2), told of the temporary closing of the Waterford 
Water Cure and related that Dr. Shattuck was soon 
to give a lecture in a church: 

“Dr. W.P. Shattuck has just closed his first vaca- 
tion in the last 17 years. For some eight weeks past, 
his house has been closed, but he recently received 
eight patients. Dr. Shattuck is to lecture at 


; James H. Chadbourne, who married Catharine Saunders (daughter of Waterford farmer and lumber dealer Amos Saunders). 
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TREATMENT OF HYSTERIA. 





The water cure as applied to the treatment of hysteria, with directions by Dr. Alfred 
Smee, F.R.S.: “Place the head over a basin and pour water from a jug over the head 
and chest till the patient becomes chilly and revives. Never use anything but cold 
water for the hysterical fit, unless the party turns very cold, when you should discon- 
tinued it, and apply warmth to the feet. I once saw the cold applied for three hours, 
but the patient was quite well the next day.” (as quoted in The Hydropathic Encyclope- 
dia, R.T. Trall, M.D., 1851) 


Livermore next Sabbath afternoon from the pulpit 
at the Universalist Church at that place. Subject: 
‘Mind, Spirit, and Body.’” 

The Bridgton News, March 19, 1884 (p. 2), indi- 
cated that the Water Cure was back in operation by 
that time: “Dr. Shattuck has had several patients ar- 
rive since the storm.” 

The same newspaper, edition of August 15, 1884 
(p. 2), carried this bit of miscellany: “Mrs. David 
Stearns of Lovell has gone to the Waterford Water 
Cure for treatment.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, August 29, 1884 (p. 
3), told of Dr. Shattuck’s interest in state of Maine 
politics: “The merits of the State Constitutional 
Amendment will be discussed at Masonic Hall in 
Waterford, Wednesday, September 3. W.P. 
Shattuck, M.D., Rev. J.S. Richards, Rev. Charles A. 
Perry, S. Warren, Esq., and others will address the 
meeting.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, October 24, 1884 (p. 
2): “Dr. W.P. Shattuck is having his buildings 
painted. J.B. Fields [sic; should be Field] of Lewiston 
is doing the job.” 


A Local Celebration 

The Oxford County Advertiser, December 5, 1884 
(p. 2), told of a gala celebration in Waterford: 

“The democracy of Waterford proceeded on 
Wednesday evening of last week to paint the town 
a bright vermilion hue, after the most approved 
style, in honor of their national victory. 

“And this is about the way it was done. Crowds 
of people whose countenances were beaming with 
smiles, which indicated that they felt good, and had 
come to have a good time, began to assemble at Vil- 
lage Hall early in the evening. At about 7:00 a pro- 
cession of torch bearers was formed numbering 
about 100 men, together with C.B. Gibbs’ four-horse 
barge of veterans led in two divisions by the 
Bridgton and Harrison brass bands paraded in the 
streets of this village and then marched to the ‘Flat,’ 
where there was much enthusiasm. 

“The illuminations at both places were numer- 
ous and quite extensive. Many residences presented 
a very fine appearance. Among them may be men- 
tioned those of A. Stanwood, Charles Young, J.C. 
Gerry, J. Monroe, and Eugene Nelson at the ‘City,’ 
and those of Dr. W.P. Shattuck, Dr. C.L. Wilson, 
H[orace] Maxfield, D. Brown, and Miss Stone at the 


‘Flat.’ A fine display of fireworks was noticed as the 
procession passed the residence and store of C.A. 
Young. 

“After marching to the ‘Flat’ the procession re- 
turned to Village Hall where at least 400 persons sat 
down to a bountiful collation such as the ladies of 
Waterford are far famed for giving when their ser- 
vices are called for in that direction. After supper, 
dancing was in order till about 4 o’clock a.m. of 
Thursday. The program until the supper hours car- 
ried out midst the booming of cannon and the ring- 
ing of the bells of both villages...” 


News in 1885 

The Oxford County Advertiser, April 3, 1885 (p. 2), 
told of Waterford’s hydropathic institution: “Dr. 
Shattuck has sent away his patients, for a vacation, 
as is his custom every spring, and is renovating his 
Water Cure.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, July 31, 1885, noted 
that Dr. Shattuck’s hospital was a magnet for the 
sick: “Dr. W.P. Shattuck is fast filling his Water Cure 
with patients from all parts of the country.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, August 21, 1885 (p. 
2), printed the following under news from 
Waterford: 

“Thursday, the 13th, we had the most severe 
rainstorm ever known in this town. It commenced 
to rain about 2:00 p.m. and continued until about 
11:00 p.m., raising the stream that runs through the 
village [Kedar Brook] from six to eight feet. It 
flowed all over the village, so anyone could have 
run a boat down the street to the pond. 

“The roads are washed out more than ever be- 
fore. The road running from the village to the 
Plummer Hill is washed out from two to seven feet 
in depth, also the one leading to North Waterford is 
gullied out wherever the brook could reach it. There 
is one place between the bridge and the first bridge 
about 10 rods long where the road is completely 
washed out to the depth of three to six feet. Mr. 
[Horace] Maxfield’s garden is ruined, also his front 
yard fence is demolished. 

“Dr. Shattuck’s fence and aqueduct logs that 
were in the stream were scattered all the way to the 
pond. F.M. Atherton, E. Wilkins, L.G. Stone, Dr. 
[Charles L.] Wilson, and Nathan Wheeler were los- 
ers by having their gardens ruined and other dam- 
age done.” 


' By 1886, Field had moved to Waterford, where he was associated with the Water Cure as a caretaker (per town tax records earlier 


quoted). 
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The Bridgton News, September 10, 1886 (p. 2), re- 
flected upon a successful season: “Waterford. Dr. 
Shattuck’s Watercure [sic] has been full of patrons 
all summer.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, October 15, 1886 (p. 
3), carried an account of the Waterford Fair which 
was held on the preceding Friday. Mrs. Field exhib- 
ited a “crazy quilt of flannel.” In the judging of 
pumpkins, one grown by D.G. Pride claimed first 
prize and a specimen submitted by Dr. W.P. Shat- 
tuck took second. 
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November 26, 1886: “With many pleasant 

I shall remember my stay at the Water Cure, arid I 
shall recall the days here. I shall not os my 
young friend, Addie.” 

E. Adelia Stevens Brown, of North Bridgton, 
Maine, signed the book on March 22, 1887. 

Mrs. Louisa Shattuck (relationship to Dr. 
Shattuck unknown), of New York City, signed the 
book on August 16, 1887. Her inscription was as 
follows: “Hopeful young and fair/With kind 
wishes free from care/I tender thee, Miss Addie 
Blair.” It could have been that Mrs. Shattuck came 
to see Dr. William P. Shattuck in his final days. 


* The wording of this item is identical to a notice printed two years before, and earlier quoted, on March 19, 1884. 
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Chapter ld 
A Tempestuous Personal Life 





William vs. Elizabeth Shattuck 

During the late 1860s and early 1870s William P. 
Shattuck’s relationship with his wife Lizzie was 
tempestuous, as is related in court records of Ox- 
ford County. 

In 1872 Dr. William P. Shattuck instituted a peti- 
tion for divorce:! 

“To the Sheriff of any County in our said State, or 
either of his deputies, GREETING: 

“WE COMMAND YOU, TO summon Elizabeth 
T. Shattuck of Waterford in the County of Oxford 
and State of Maine (if she may be found in your pre- 
cinct) to appear before our Justices of our Supreme 
Judicial Court, next to be holden at PARIS, within 
and for our said County of Oxford on the first Tues- 
day of December A.D. 1872, then and there in our 
said Court to answer unto William P. Shattuck of 
Waterford in the County of Oxford and State of 
Maine. 

“In a plea of Libel for divorce. Respectfully Libels 
and gives this Honorable Court to be informed that 
he was lawfully married to the said Elizabeth T. 
Shattuck then Elizabeth T. Lincoln at Bangor in said 
State of Maine on the Twenty-seventh day of May in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty five by one Rev. Mr. Nye an ordained 
Minister of the Gospel. And he has one child from 
said marriage who is now living Lillian Rose 
Shattuck. 

“That your Libelant since their marriage has al- 
ways behaved himself as a faithful chaste and affec- 
tionate husband towards the said Elizabeth T. 
Shattuck, but that the said Elizabeth T. wholly re- 
gardless of her marriage covenant and duty has 
ever since said marriage treated him with great ne- 
glect and want of affection at times exhibiting great 
violence and rushing at your Libelant with deadly 


weapons. And exhibiting such uncontrollable fits of 
temper as to render it unsafe for your Libelant to 
perform the ordinary offices of his profession. (be- 
ing the medical). 

“And to leave patients within reach of the said 
Elizabeth T. she having at various times while in a 
paraxism [sic] of rage seized unoffending and help- 
less patients by the throat and hair of the head and 
treated them with such violence that your Libelant 
has had serious cause to fear for the results. That she 
takes no interest in the pecuniary or social welfare 
of your Libelant, but on the contrary throws all pos- 
sible obstacles in the way of his success, making use 
of language the most vulgar and indecent which it 
is possible for human lips to utter in the presence of 
the Libelant and others, and in presence of their 
aforesaid child, together with oaths too horrible al- 
most for human utterance. 

“That she has repeatedly threatened to burn 
Libelant’s buildings keeping him upon a constant 
watch to guard his property. That the conduct of 
Libelee is such that it is impossible for Libelant to 
live with her as man & wife that she has refused to 
cohabit with him for the six years last past. And that 
he has for several years been kept in consequence of 
her aforesaid actions in such a state of mind as to 
nearly incapacitate him for business. Wherefore life 
has become a burden to your Libelant who further 
represents that the said Elizabeth T. exerts over the 
child of your Libelant aforesaid such an evil and 
deleterious influence in her tender years that he 
fears for her future welfare. Wherefore he prays that 
the custody of said child may [‘his as in the past’ 
crossed out] be decreed to him. 

“And that by the reason of the aforesaid griev- 
ances and such evidence of the incompatibility of 
temper as exhibited on the part of said Libelee, that 


' Maine State Archives, Augusta, Maine. County of Oxford; Oxford Records, S.J.C., Vol. 15, pp. 246, 263. Shattuck vs. Shattuck. 
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; Dec 2 1872 

“William P. Shattuck Libt. v. Elizabeth T. 

Shattuck 

“And now on this 2d day of said term, the said 
Elizabeth comes into Court and says that the Libel 
in this proceeding is impending in this Court - That 
said Libelant has therein made grave & serious 
charges against her and that she desires to make her 
defense thereto, & to the charges of said libel. 

“She therefore prays the court to order the Libel- 
ant to pay over for her to the Clerk of the County a 
suitable sum of money for her defense and to make 
reasonable provisions for her separate support. 

“Elizabeth T. Shattuck 

“by A.H. Walker her a[ttorney]” 

A separate document reveals the following: 

“Elizabeth T. Shattuck of Waterford in our 
County of Oxford Libelant vs. William P. Shattuck 
of said Waterford Libelee 

“To the Sheriff of any County in our said State, or 
either of his deputies, GREETING: 

“WE COMMAND YOU, To attach the goods or 
estate of William P. Shattuck of Waterford in said 
County Sept. Term 1873 to the value of two thou- 
sand dollars; and summon the said defendant, (if he 
may be found in your precinct) to appear before our 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, next to be 
holden at Paris, within and for our said County of 
Oxford, on the third Tuesday of September A.D. 
1873, then and there, in our said Court, to answer 
unto Elizabeth T. Shattuck of said Waterford on a 
plea of libel for divorce from the bonds of matri- 
mony which libel is herein instituted and made a 
part of this libel and is in the following words to wit. 

“To The Hon. Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court next to be holden at Paris within & for the 
County of Oxford on the third Tuesday of Septem- 
ber A.D. 1873. 


' Probably Leonard Averell and his wife Susan. 
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most inclement winter and summer weather and at 
a time when propriety, and delicacy and the com- 
monest caution should have dictated its unfitness 
and peril—a result of which, as your affiant be- 
lieves, is that they now have a sick and unfortunate 
epileptic and imbecile daughter ten years—that she 
has been unreasonably held & compelled to confine 
herself to the severest care and hardships in the 
management and nursing of said child—to a great 
detriment of her strength and health— 

“That he is addicted to the habit of profanity— 

“That he has at divers times since said marriage 
and recently very often kicked, struck, bruised and 
in many ways severely injured your Libelant to her 
permanent injury and that of her health. 

“That he has excluded her from any of the rights 
of a wife to the commonest care control or manage- 
ment of her house or household duties — and now 
has restricted her to the most illiberal rights of the 
cheapest kind of boarders and boarding having 
rented his house to a party whom & his wife he has 
long had as workman and workwoman' and whom 
he has long known to be the bitterest enemies pos- 
sible to her and who as said servants he well knew 
to have been guilty of the grossest cruelties and out- 
rages upon her — so that her home is unendurable 
and her personal safety hazarded and she reduced 
to the condition of a menial. 

“Your Libelant further says that his temper is so 
uncontrolled if not uncontrollable as frequently to 
become furious with paroxysms of passion and ap- 
parently insane. 

“She confidently believes that he has become lost 
to the proper affection of a husband and avers that 
she cannot live with him longer in the marital rela- 
tion — that she is entitled to a part of his estate in- 
stead of alimony and prays the same may be given 
and a divorce granted from the bonds of matrimony 
as reasonable and proper, conducive to domestic 
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harmony and consistent with the peace and moral- 
ity of society— 
“Dated this 26 day of June A. D. 1873 
“Elizabeth T. Shattuck [signature]” 


What Happened 

The outcome of the Shattuck divorce case is 
given by court records: 

“This Libel was entered at the December Term 
A.D. 1872 and was thence continued from Term to 
Term to the present September Term A.D. 1873 
when the Libelant appears but the Libelee though 
called to come into Court does not appear but 
makes default, and the material facts alleged in said 
Libel having been fully proved. It is Ordered by the 
Court that the bonds of matrimony heretofore exist- 
ing between said William P. Shattuck and his said 
wife be and hereby are dissolved for the causes set 
forth in said Libel. It is further ordered by the Court 
that the custody of the minor child be given to the 
Libelant as prayed for in said Libel. 

“And it is further Ordered that a special judg- 
ment as of September 26th.. AD 1873 be entered up 
in said action. 

“Certificate of Divorce issued Sept. 29, 1873.” 


A Secret and Perhaps Forbidden Romance 

In the 1980s, while remodeling a section of the 
Lake House, formerly the main building at the 
Waterford Water Cure, owner Michael Uhl-Myers 
found a small packet of handwritten letters secreted 
beneath a board. The five missives, unaddressed, 
undated, and unsigned, are on various kinds of pa- 
per and are typically four pages in length." 

The letters were found in no particular order, 
and that given below may not have been in the se- 
quence in which they were received by an unnamed 
Waterford Water Cure physician, presumably Wil- 
liam P. Shattuck, M.D. (In fact, a case can be made 
for the first letter quoted below, having the position 
being the last letter received.) The present author 
believes the letters were written in the late 1860s or 
early 1870s. 


Deep Feelings of Love 
“As I am about to go to your house again, I hope 
you will pardon me for wishing you to know my 


true feelings regarding it. 1 want you to grant mea 
favor, which you can easily do, if you are so dis- 
posed. My happiness in a measure depends on you. 
You know that—I love you too well. You know be- 
fore I went to your place, you wrote me concerning 
your integrity and good standing as a Physician, 
which I had no reason or desire to doubt—conse- 
quently placed myself in your care. 

“You very well know how you awoke my sym- 
pathy for you at once. It would be quite natural for 
me to sympathize with you, feeling that you was 
[sic] suffering from the effects of unpleasant sur- 
roundings (for I think I know how, as I have suf- 
fered myself from the same).? I know that I allowed 
you to take that liberty that no one else ever took, or 
ever will, that was wherein I done wrong. 

“You was so kind to me (and I was sick away 
from home and friends with no one to look to but 
you for care) that I at once became very much at- 
tached to you, almost before I knew it. But you 
claim a right to me which I cannot feel that I ought 
to grant, altho’ I should be happy in making you so, 
if it was possible for me to, and not do you as well as 
myself a great wrong. 

“Should I be acting consistently with my feelings, 
when it has been the greatest desire of my heart to 
know that you was doing just right? I depend upon 
your honor as a gentleman and friend (for such I 
believe you are) for an answer. You are older than I 
am, and more experienced, and capable of doing me 
good counsel. May I not believe you will? As I am 
deprived of a father and mother’s instruction, will 
you be to me, as far as possible, what they should 
have been, had they lived? What you would want 
your friends to be to your child, if you was taken from 
her.’ 

“T have thought something would prevent my 
doing something wrong in this matter, for it has 
been my sincere desire to do right regardless of my 
own pleasure. I did think it might be better for us 
both, for me to employ some other physician, but 
the thought that I would not see you and feel that 
you was a friend to me, was more than I could bear. 

“Why do I have such feelings for you? Can you 
account for them? I do believe as you say ‘we are 
one in spirit,’ for sleeping and waking you are al- 





' Note for possible identification of the sender, should a reader of this study encounter other missives: The letters have the word “ae 
enclosed in a circle, as @. When the letter “t” is crossed, the crossbar is often a letter space or so to the right of its proper position and 


is not attached to the upright. 


. Perhaps an indication that this letter was written in the late 1860s or early 1870s when Dr. Shattuck was having violent disagreements 


with his wife. 


3 An indication that this series of letters was indeed written to Shattuck, who had but one child, a “her.” 
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One page of an unsigned, undated letter of affection from a patient to Dr. William P. Shattuck. The 
correspondent viewed Shattuck as a father figure and, apparently, as a lover. It is not clear in the various 
extant letters that Shattuck returned the sentiments. (courtesy of Michael and Suzanne Uhl-Myers, Lake 
House, Waterford) 
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ways present in my mind. You may think this is all 
of no importance, but you well know there is not an 
act of our life, no more great, good or bad, that does 
not sooner or later in life react upon us with its full 
quota of consequences, and a single word, a look, as 
smallest act of our life, forgotten by us, in the next 
moment, may shake our souls to the very centre, if 
our actions are governed by selfish and evil pur- 
poses, a reaction of evil will follow as certainly as 
like produces like. It is too true, that the violation of 
God’s laws (or as you would have it, the social 
laws') is often attended with consequences serious 
and melancholy. 

“Friendship may yield its sweetest fragrance, the 
noblest tribute, but within the heart is an aching 
void. Knowledge, wealth, power, nor the applause 
of an admiring world cannot satisfy the sacred 
place. Nothing short of the knowledge that we are 
pursuing the right course in life will satisfy the 
mind. Then why should we act in a manner to make 
ourselves as well as others unhappy? 

“T don’t feel able to say that I shall not comply 
with your request, if you are [word unclear] dis- 
posed in granting a favor requested, but I would (if 
it were right) gladly sacrifice my feelings for you, 
and hope you will do the same for me. 

“I thought I might have an opportunity to give 
you a verbal relation of the contents of this letter 
and even if I did, I might meet such a strong oppos- 
ing influence, as I should not be able to compete 
with. I know not in what light this may be consid- 
ered, but hope for the best—but this is my last ap- 
peal to you upon this subject. ‘Please think of it 
rightly.” 





Reflections Upon the Nature of Love 

“You requested me yesterday never to forget 
you, can you for a moment think me capable of such 
a wrong? Not until I forget my own existence can I 
forget you! You know we are commanded not to 
love the creature more than the creator, but I fear 
that you have my affections completely in your pos- 
session. 

“I must confess it was a long time before I could 
be convinced that you did really love me. I thought 
perhaps you were acting, that your love for me 
originated for me from a selfish motive, but since I 
came here this time, I have had sufficient reason to 
believe that the interest you feel in me is of a pure 


nature. You cannot, and will not, I know, think me 
ungenerous in fearing it might not be so. 

“You know some hearts are incapable of warm, 
sincere and steady friendship. Great prudence is 
necessary in the choice of friends, for it is not the 
metal that glitters most—that is always the richest. 
There is prudence in trusting some, and charity in 
trusting others, but there are many whom it is nei- 
ther prudent nor charitable to trust at all. An artful 
man may impose on a woman of an open generous, 
and feeling heart—if she is not extremely on her 
guard, her good resolutions to do right may not al- 
ways prove sufficient for her security. 

“The dark and crooked paths of cunning are 
unsearchable and inconceivable to an honorable 
and elevated mind, but believe me I put perfect con- 
fidence in you. I feel that I am under the greatest 
obligations to you for your kindness, there is not a 
kind word, or act of yours forgotten by me, on the 
contrary, my happiness depends on them. Without 
your approbation and love, I should be unhappy, 
and life would have no charms for me. I feel there is 
not one state, or condition in my life where your 
friendship is not necessary to make me happy. Iam 
truly grateful that we are empowered with so noble 
a principle. Oh may the friendship we have con- 
tracted be for eternity. In the sacred oracles we are 
told that love is stronger than death, and even the 
great redeemer of the world had a beloved disciple. 
I feel at times that life depended in a great measure 
on you, and am afraid separation will be attended 
with dangerous consequences. 

“T however have the pleasing reflection left that I 
have at all times prayed to that God who loves vir- 
tue, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, for 
protection not only for myself, but especially for 
you—for your prosperity here and hereafter, and 
God grant that your surroundings in life may be 
conducive toward promoting your everlasting felic- 
ity hereafter is the wish of your friend.” 


Complications 

“You don’t realize how unhappy you have made 
me tonight, by doubting my word. Oh when I have 
loved you so much as to lose interest in everyone but 
you. Now can you for a moment think me false? I 
am thankful I haven’t a heart to judge you so. I am 
so miserable. Oh, why is this? I can bear anything 
better than to feel you don’t put confidence in me. I 


' Perhaps an indication that Shattuck tried to convince her that whatever they were doing together was more a violation of social 


convention than of holy principles. 
From The Song of Solomon, 8:6. 
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eae Beem aera going to see me, if you 
can’t attend me, no one can, but I feel now as though 
it will not be any pleasure to live except I can know 
you are happy. 

“IT want you to forgive me for doing as I did about 
going to Mr. Hale’s.' I was innocent in going there. 
Ihave suffered enough in my mind to merit forgive- 
ness, do be a friend to me. I feel that your friendship 
is necessary, that I could not live without it. Some- 
times it seems as though I have lived through you. 

“Those lines you wrote me regarding that is 
sweet to me. Oh how much I love them, something 
I think you possess a charm, something so sweet, I 
have enjoyed so much with you, and after all you 
doubt my word. Don’t do me such wrong. 

“It is late, and I imagine you are sleeping, hope 
you are having pleasant dreams, but it is more plea- 
sure to me to converse with you, even by the silent 
language of the pencil, than it would be to sleep, 
ever so sweetly, but I feel I have already written 
more than you will care to read, but when you read 
this think of me, for I shall be with you only in spirit. 
Be good darling. 

[The following sentence was written at the bot- 
tom of the fourth page, upside down:] “Excuse all 
mistakes for I don’t know hardly what I am doing.” 





Of Love and Death 

“T hope that you will not think me unkind, but I 
feel that I must go home, and that staying here is 
doing you, as well as myself an injustice. I am un- 
happy and when you think me the most happy, I 
am really the most unhappy. I don’t want to be the 
means of causing you any trouble, and in staying 
here, perhaps I may. You rather carried the idea that 
why Lizzie was not afraid was because she was do- 
ing right. God being my judge, knows I have tryed 
to do right, yet I don’t say that I have at all times, but 
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from you, as it possibly could be for you, yet let the 
be what they may, I feel its for the best. 
“| feel that the very air that I breath here is op- 
pressive, yet I would sacrifice my own feelings for 
your happiness. The word Love fails to express the 
interest I have for you. You know Christ said, “He 
that would lose his life for his sake shall find it”—I 
often think if by losing my life I could make you 
happy, I would gladly do it—but have patience and 
trust God, he has promised to reward the upright, 
and I do believe there is happiness in store for you 
yet. I feel impressed that it’s so, that is all the com- 
fort—I take in thinking of your case, God rules 
yet—and if we trust him he will not forsake us. 
Please remember, that I never shall forget you, let 
what will be, and will be your defender at all times 
and my one bright dream of the future is that I shall 
meet you again where there will be no separation, 
where we can love as freely as we have been loved 
by our Father in Heaven.” 


Preparing to Leave the Water Cure 

“As Iam about to go from the Cure, I want you 
to grant me one favor. It’s this—be kind to Maria 
for me and for your sake also. You know how sensi- 
tive she is and she thinks so much of you she cannot 
have you find fault with her for she means to do just 
right and you don’t know how unhappy it makes me. 

“Thave had my feelings hurt here so many times. 
I know how to pity others. I have had more to con- 
tend with than anyone knows about. I know who 
my friends are very well. I know you are a friend to 
me, yet something (unless I put perfect confidence 
in you) would influence me to think otherwise, but 
it takes more than one word or one act to cause me 
to lose confidence in a friend. The thought that I 
must go from you and my friends here makes me 
feel sad indeed, yet if I could know that you would 














' Various members of the Hale family were prominent in Waterford over a span of years during the 19th century. At one time Oliver 
Hale was considered to be the town’s wealthiest citizen. (Cf. History of Waterford Maine, 1775-1875, p.324.) Her visit to Mr. Hale apparently 
caused a complication in their relationship, as revealed in the following sentences. 
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be happy it would be a great consolation for me, 
and if wishing will make you so, you will be. As 
long as I live I will remember you in my prayers. 

“I feel as tho’ I am getting wicked and wreckless 
[sic], yet I do believe I shall be saved, even if I am 
saved through much suffering. I almost fear to live, 
least I shall wander from the paths of right. Oh pray 
for me when you pray for yourself and loved ones, 
that I may be kept from doing wrong. Please re- 
member the promise you made me, I couldn’t break 
the promise I made you. There is something sweet 
and sacred about it, and it gives me great pleasure 
to know I can please you. I consider the promises 
you made of too serious in nature to be treated 
lightly, especially as such wrong habits not only 
destroy our temporal happiness, but our danger 
which is eternal. I don’t blame you for losing your 
confidence in me, but you know the circumstances. 

“T strove to preserve and if I have not know the 
cause, consequently it’s hard to be judged harshly 
by you. If we have hearts disposed by nature for love 
and friendship which enables us to enter into all the 
delicacies of these attachments, we suppress our 
feelings. 

“True love is founded on esteem, in a correspon- 
dence of tastes, and sentiments, and steals on one 
imperceptibly. I tried a long time to guard against 
such love, but it has for the first time in my life got 
the ascendancy. Remember one thing—nothing can 
ever efface the memory of past kindness, and I shall 
ever feel grateful. I fear that in you are embraced 
[word not clear] all my hopes of happiness, yet I 
must try to overcome these feelings. I want you to 
always visit us. Don’t forget us, for be assured you 
will always be welcome. Don’t let the trials and 
troubles of life discourage you but look forward. 
‘There is rest for the weary,’ and I know there is rest 
for you. Always bear in mind the true bravery of 
mind in forbearing to do an injury that in giving of- 
fence. Oh be good. I want to know you are doing 
right, if I don’t. 

“Hoping you will be happy and useful, and 
make others happy, I must leave you. 

“Good bye.” 





A Letter of Good-bye 
“As Iam denied the opportunity of seeing you 
and having a talk with you regarding my going 
home, I will write you a few lines that you may 
know my feelings. I must go for the reason that | 


cannot [stay]. Thinking as I do about the patients, I 
will not stay where I am watched. I can tell you a 
good many things when I have a chance, but cannot 
now. I fear those that should be our friends (for the 
reason they have professed to be) are our worst en- 
emies, yet I don’t wish to misjudge them. I know I 
have won true friendship here, that is Mrs. Stevens.! 
Be kind to her for me, won’t you? Please don’t let 
my going home make any trouble. Do for my sake 
and your own, do just the same, but be careful 
whom you put confidence in. There are very few to 
be trusted. 

“This has been a wretched day for me. What I 
have done to have such trouble is more than I know, 
for I have prayed to be kept from it. Oh I beseech 
you not to let your trials and troubles of this life get 
the ascendancy, but look forward. There is happi- 
ness in the future for you I feel confident. 

“Tt is often been a question with me, whether the 
whole of human life afforded most pleasure or pain, 
but let that be as it may, let us do the best we can. 

“God rules us, let us look to him, he has prom- 
ised never to forsake those who put their trust in 
him. I feel that Iam capable of saying anything that 
will give you any consolation, but look for him, who 
is able to make us rejoice, even in tribulation. I can 
suffer with you, and my interest shall be for you as 
long as I live, and I hope that it will not be long, for 
life is a burden as things are at the present times, but 
it may not always be so, yes, I feel that I can say. Yes 
my darling, only waiting 

“Till our Father bids us come, 

“Setting by the bright glad river, 

“Waiting to be carried home.’ 

“I wish you would give me all my letters I have 
written to you, for fear something may happen, and 
they may be seen. 

“Oh what can I say to express my sympathy for 
you? What can I do to make you happy? Remember 
at all times you have one true friend and that I al- 
ways want to feel that you are a friend to me, and 
for my sake don’t be unhappy will you? 

“T have written this note with a heavy heart— 
you may be sure. I don’t think I could possibly 
cause you for such a day if I knew it. I hope I never 
shall experience another such a day and hope you 
will never either. Have I occasioned it, do tell me 
won't you? Oh what you I can, will you tell me? 
You will kill me, and I have wished that I could die, 
death would be welcome, but I can’t bear trouble. I 


' Possibly related to James A. Stevens, who in the 1880s was involved with Dr. Shattuck in a real estate option. 
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macy and perhaps physical intimacy as well. What- 
ever the extent of their involvement was, she felt 
that she had committed a wrong in the eyes of God, 
although, apparently, Shattuck had tried to con- 
vince her otherwise, stating that she had only vio- 
lated customary social practices. The last-quoted 





Shattuck, died Tuesday, aged 17. ‘RtneradtDheteag) 
23d. Services by Rev. J.A. Seitz of Norway.” 
The same issue of the Oxford Democrat as preced- 
ing (p. 3): 
“DIED. In Waterford, Oct. 20, Lillian R., shi 
child of Dr. W.P. Shattuck of the Mini Hygeuts 
Institute, aged 16 years and 6 mon 


' Various accounts give her death date as October 20 or October 21. The inscription on her tombstone in Elm Vale Cemetery, South 


Waterford, states October 20, 1879. 
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Chapter 16 


The Final Days of Dr. Shattuck 





Illness 

Dr. William P. Shattuck became severely ill in the 
summer of 1887, and even his own water cure phi- 
losophies did not help. Contemporary newspaper 
notices told the story: 

The Oxford County Advertiser, July 22, 1887 (p. 2): 
“Dr. W.P. Shattuck of the Hygienic Institute submit- 
ted to a surgical operation on Tuesday of this week 
for gangrene of the foot. The Drs. Bradbury! were 
the attending surgeons. The case we are sorry to say 
is a very serious one, though hopes are entertained 
of his recovery.” 

The Oxford Democrat, July 26, 1887 (p. 3), printed 
this item, quite unrelated to the doctor’s health at 
the time: “Waterford: Dr. W.P. Shattuck has built 
a fine observatory in connection with his house. 
This is one of the finest places in Oxford County.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, July 29, 1887 (p. 2): 
“Dr. Shattuck is very sick.” 

The Bridgton News, July 29 1887 (p. 2): 

“Waterford: Dr. William P. Shattuck is confined 
to the bed with illness. He has been for some time 
out of health, but lately a new trouble, gangrene of 
the foot, has affected him. 

“The Drs. Bradbury amputated a toe which had 
become gangrened, which it is hoped will arrest a 
further spread of the disease. He is still a very sick 
man. Miss Nellie Blair, who has been some years 
connected with the Water Cure, is the head assistant.” 

The Oxford Democrat, August 2, 1887 (p. 3): 
“Waterford: Dr. W.P. Shattuck is very feeble. He has 
had one toe and a portion of his foot amputated on 
account of gangrene.” 


The Bridgton News, August 5, 1887 (p. 2): 
“Waterford: At the latest advices, (Wednesday), Dr. 
Shattuck’s physician, Dr. [Charles L.] Wilson, con- 
siders his symptoms decidedly better.” 

The Oxford Democrat, August 9, 1887 (p. 3): 
“Waterford: Dr. Shattuck has had his leg amputated 
below the knee. The doctors say his recovery is 
doubtful.” 

The Bridgton News, August 12, 1887 (p. 2): 
“Waterford: Nothing especially new in Dr. 
Shattuck’s condition. He is still a very sick man.” 

The Oxford Democrat, August 16, 1887 (p. 3): 
“Waterford: Dr. Shattuck is very low. No hopes of 
his recovery.” 

The Bridgton News, August 19, 1887 (p. 2): 
“Waterford: Dr. W.P. Shattuck’s condition grows 
worse day by day, and his physician fears the 
worst.” 


Death 

The Lewiston Evening Journal, August 23, 1887 (p. 
1), related news that was hardly unexpected: 

“DEATH OF DR. SHATTUCK of Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure Fame. Bridgton, August 23. Dr. Wm. P. 
Shattuck, an eminent physician, widely known 
throughout the country and for thirty-three years 
the manager of the Maine Hygiene [sic] Institute at 
Waterford, Me., died Monday at the age of 69. He 
has been in a critical condition for several weeks, 
afflicted with gangrene in the foot. He leaves no 
family.” 

The Oxford County Advertiser, August 26, 1887, 
printed this in the obituary section: “In Waterford, 


' The Oxford County Advertiser, July 29, 1887 (and other issues of the time), carried an advertisement for B.S. Bradbury, M.D., physician 
and surgeon, Norway, Maine. “Office over S.L. Crockett’s Drug Store.” on page 1. A separate advertisement was run for Oliver N. 
Bradbury, M.D.,South Paris, Maine. “Residence and office at Andrews’ House. Office at head of stairs, room No. 4.” The Oxford Democrat, 
May 15, 1877 (and other issues), published advertising for O.N. Bradbury, M.D., physician and surgeon of Norway, Maine, with 


“residence and office at the house lately occupied by Dr. Peables.” 
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Entrance to the Elm Vale Cemetery, 
South Waterford, Maine. In this burial 
ground are gravestones bearing the 
names of some of the town’s most promi- 
nent citizens. 












Inscription on the obelisk tombstone of William P. 
Shattuck, M.D., and his daughter Lillian R. Shattuck. 
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View of a section of the Elm Vale Cem- 


. «we! etery. Dr. Shattuck’s monument is the obe- 
£.nehe ideas tise lisk slightly to the left of the center in the 
: Lareey, | background, tilting to the right. (Photo- 
myn a a ——.. Rail be “| graphed in November 1991) 
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August 22, William P. Shattuck, M.D., aged 69 
years.” 


Dr. Shattuck Eulogized 

This unattributed clipping, August 1887, possi- 
bly from The Bridgton News, gives a eulogy-biogra- 
phy of the late doctor:' 

“Waterford: Dr. W.P. Shattuck died at Waterford 
the 15th [sic] inst. of gangrene, at the age of 69 years. 
He had been in impaired health about a year, lat- 
terly was affected with rheumatic troubles, and a 
few weeks ago gangrene of the foot set in. 

“Dr. Shattuck came to Waterford Flat, from Bos- 
ton, 33 years ago, while traveling about delivering 
scientific lectures, and was so well pleased with the 
place that he at once bought the Daniel Brown ho- 
tel stand, which he made his home. 

“A few years after, he established therein a hy- 
gienic asylum for the treatment of diseases on the 
water-cure system,’ which he continued till his 
death, making repeated enlargements and improve- 
ment of the grounds, rendering it a most beautiful 
and attractive place, and also extending the scope 
of its patronage. It had indeed long since become 
celebrated far and wide, and the death of its pro- 
prietor will be felt as a public loss. 

“Dr. Shattuck was a kind-hearted, liberal man, 
helping in every good work, and profuse in his 
private charities. He possessed a fine intellect and 
a warm heart. The funeral was at his late residence 
yesterday, conducted by Rev. Miss *Angeli of Nor- 
way, and he was interred in Elm Vale Cemetery. 
Deceased leaves no family, but one brother, from 
N.Y., who was with him in his last days.” 


Interment 
In the Elm Vale Cemetery in South Waterford a 
gray granite obelisk monument was erected with 
these inscriptions: 


William P. Shattuck, M.D. 
Born December 5, 1818 
Died August 22, 1887 
Lillian R. Shattuck 
Died October 20, 1879 
IN HER 17th YEAR. 


On the right side of the obelisk this verse appears 
in italic lettering: . 


O Thou Immortal Soul 

Ages may roll on, our very dust be dissolved 
but round and round the circle of 

Eternity roll the wheels of life 

imperishable and unceasing 

And as the Earth drinks from the sun 

so Immortality drinks happiness from 
exalted love which is the smile on the 

face of God. 


Dr. Shattuck’s Will 

Dr. Shattuck had a will prepared, and signed it 
on July 25, 1887, at which time he was seriously ill 
with gangrene. The document was witnessed by 
C.D. Morse, C.M. Billings, and John Kimball. 

On July 29, 1887 a codicil to the will was signed 
by Shattuck and witnessed by Charles L. Wilson 
and again by Morse and Billings. The papers were 
filed in Oxford County Court. 

The Bridgton News, September 9, 1887 (p. 2), 
noted: 

“Waterford: Dr. Shattuck, a short time before he 
died, made a will in which he bequeathed his valu- 
able Water Cure Establishment to three ladies, who 
have long been employed there as his chief assis- 
tants. viz: Miss Nellie Blair, who has been there a 
long time, and hails from the eastward, Miss Lillian 
Haynes of Farmington, and Miss Ruth Ann [sic] Ni- 
chols of Vassalboro, who will continue to run it, as 
heretofore. We understand that he willed his 
brother and sister $500 each. The brother lives in 
New York, and his sister, if we mistake not, in 
Mass.” 


Provisions of Shattuck’s Will 

The will, as filed with the Oxford County Court, 
reads as follows: 

“Be it remembered, that I, William P. Shattuck, 
of Waterford in the County of Oxford in the State 
of Maine, being of sound mind and memory, but 
knowing the uncertainty of this life, do make this 
my last will and testament. 

“ After the payment of just debts, funeral charges 


' An abbreviated and very slightly different version of this text appeared in The Oxford County Advertiser, September 2, 1887 (p. 2). 


* Shattuck was born in Boston, but the prese 


nt author can find no record of his having lived in Boston in the years immediately prior 


to coming to Waterford in 1854; he is not listed in Boston directories c. 1840-1854. by —. 
3 This account seems to relate that Shattuck did not open his hospital soon after acquiring the Waterford property. However, this is 


incorrect as Lemuel Shattuck in Memorials, 
Hydropathic Institute, Waterford, Me.” 
* Caroline E. Angell, minister in the Universalist faith. 


published in 1855, stated that William P. Shattuck “is now at the head of the Waterford 
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1860 and eorded in Oxford Records Book 118, 
Page 566. Also a lot purchased of the present Daniel 
Brown by deed dated November 15th 1871 and 
recorded in Oxford Records Book 161, Page 486— 
together with the furnishings, apparatus and be- 
longings, including library, horses, carriages, har- 
nesses, stable furniture, and meat stock, and all 
things necessary for the carrying on and operating 
of said Hospital as heretofore practiced by me. 

“To hold to them the said Blair, Nichols, and 
Haynes as Trustees for the purpose of keeping up 
and operating said Hospital. And in case a vacancy 
occurs in said Trustees the two survivors shall have 
power under this will to supply said vacancy, it 
being my intention that the said Trustees shall con- 
sist of three. And being personally acquainted with 
the manner in which said Hospital is conducted are 
to take and manage the same in their said capacity 
in a similar manner. And the profits therefrom are 
to be divided equally among the Trustees. 

“I desire that they keep the institution up—op- 
erating the same as they think proper by carrying 
it on themselves and employing a physician—or 
leasing it as may be [word unclear] in harmony with 
their judgment—as events shape themselves. And 
I hereby authorize the Trustees herein named or 
their successors, a majority, to fill vacancies as they 
occur in like manner. That is to say, in case of va- 
cancy, the two surviving Trustees shall always have 
power to appoint a third to carry on the purposes 
as heretofore expressed. It is intended in this clause 
to include all musical instruments as part of the 
furnishings. 


shall arrive PRAT A id Then the 
duties of my Trustees so far as this property is con- 
cerned shall cease. It is my direction to said Trust- 
ees that so long as Miss Field shall continue to re- 
side in said place, pay the taxes of all kinds, includ- 
ing insurance, and keep it in proper repair without 
being a charge upon my estate or the Trustees. No 
rent is to be charged. 

“3d. I give and bequeath to my Brother Lewis W. 
Shattuck the sum of five hundred dollars. The same 
is now on deposit in Auburn Savings Bank." 

“Ath. I give and bequeath to my Sister Catherine 
Watson of Cambridge, Mass. the sum of five hundred 
dollars. The same being in Auburn Savings Bank. 

“Sth. I give and bequeath to the Trustees herein 
named whatever balance of funds there may be in 
Auburn Savings Bank? after the payment of be- 
quests to my Brother and Sister as aforesaid to be 
used in trust as may be needed in operating or fur- 
nishing the Hospital heretofore named. Except that 
my Trustees from said fund are to provide a suit- 
able monument marker in its construction com- 
memorative of the fact that myself and daughter are 
buried on the lot where said monument is to be 
erected in Elm Vale Cemetery So. Waterford. 

“6th. I give and bequeath my gold watch and 
chain to Wm. S. Hayford, son of Chas. C. Hayford 
of Livermore, Maine.® 

“7th. As to my personal ornaments and presents 
[word unclear] known of by my Trustees I direct 
that so far as practical and desirable to be returned 
to the donors—otherwise retained at the Hospital 
or disposed of at their discretion. 

“8th. As to the residue of my estate—if any there 
be, I give and bequeath the same to the Trustees 


" In exchange for the receipt of an additional $300 (sic), paid on October 26, 1887, by the executrices of Dr. Shattuck’s estate, Lewis W. 
Shattuck relinquished any claim he may have had to the Maine Hygienic Institute, real estate, or other property in his brother’s estate. 
Cf. Oxford County records, Book 211, p. 329. On April 18, 1888, Mary C. Watson, a.k.a. Catherine Watson, Dr. Shattuck’s sister, signed 
a similar release in consideration of the receipt of an additional $500 (sic). Ibid., Book 213, p. 487. 

* Auburn Savings Bank in 1887: Resources $733,221.85; James Dingley, president; George H. Brown, treasurer. 

* Charles C. Hayford was born in Hartford, Maine, September 24, 1834. On September 13, 1855 he married Lovina Turner (born 1835). 
The couple had three children: Nellie Hayford (March 27, 1857-July 11, 1873), Charles M. Hayford (April 7, 1863-September 3, 1867), and 
Willie S. Hayford (born August 13, 1867; married Lillian M. Allen). It is believed that Willie (William) S. Hayford was the recipient of 
Dr. Shattuck’s watch and chain. In 1909 William S. Hayford, a farmer, was listed in the East Livermore and Livermore Register as living in 


Livermore. 
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under this will to be used in and about the Hospi- 
tal in operating the same as they deem best under 
the circumstances, including Haskellwood [word 
missing]. 

“9th. I hereby affirm all Trustees [word unclear]. 
Blair, Nichols & Haynes to be Sole Executrices of 
this will. And I request that the Judge of Probate 
dispense with all bonds usually required in such 
cases. And that no Inventory be required to be 
[word unclear] by them. 

“In Testimony Whereof, I hereinto set my hand 
and seal, and declare this to be my last Will and 
Testament, this twenty fifth day of July in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

“W.P. Shattuck” 


The Codicil 

A codicil to the will reads as follows: 

“Whereas I, W.P. Shattuck of Waterford in the 
County of Oxford and State of Maine, have made 
and duly executed my last will and testament in 
writing, now I do hereby declare this present writ- 
ing to be a codicil to my said will and direct the 
same to be annexed thereto and taken as part 
thereof. And I do hereby confirm said will except 
so much of the same as is hereby altered. 

“First. So far as relates to the disposition of the 
Hygienic Institute and Women’s Hospital, I desire 
the same to go to the said Blair, Nichols and Haynes 
with the property division and bequeathed here- 
with. And with the same to be operated as therein 
stated. But so far as the bequest to Lucinda A. Field 
of the property where they now reside is concerned, 
I desire that in case said Lucinda should survive me 
but die before arriving at the age of twenty-one 
years, then the property named in Clause Second 
of this will shall go to the mother of said Lucinda 
A. Field—to Mrs. Ida Field. 

“In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of July in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

“W.P. Shattuck” 

On August 25, 1887, Judge George A. Wilson, in 
Paris, Oxford County, Maine, issued a decree stat- 
ing that the notice of the appointment of Nellie L. 
Blair, Ruthanna A. Nichols, and Lillian A. Haynes 
as executrices should be published three weeks suc- 


cessively in the Oxford County Advertiser, in Nor- 
way, Maine. 

The advertisements appeared in due course, and, 
in addition, copies were posted at two stores in 
Waterford, one owned by C.D. Morse and the other 
by S.W. Knight. Apparently, no objections to the 
appointment were received, and on December 28 
1887, Judge Wilson approved of their service, with- 
out bond. 


Lucinda A. Field 

It is obvious that Dr. Shattuck had very special 
feelings for Lucinda A. Field, a young girl, and 
wanted to be sure that she would be financially 
secure after his passing. Perhaps when he saw her 
he thought of his own daughter, Lillian, who had 
died years earlier. 

The real estate consisting of a house, barn, and 
land bequeathed to Lucinda was located across a 
small field directly behind and contiguous to the 
Waterford Water Cure and was occupied, at least 
part of the time, by her parents, who served as care- 
takers to Dr. Shattuck’s facilities.* 

Lucinda was the daughter of Joseph Birney Field 
and Ida L. Benson (Ida was born in North Paris, 
Maine, December 16, 1854, the 10th child of Dea- 
con Gibbs Benson and Lucinda Merrill Chase 
Benson, who were married on November 3, 1833). 

J.B. (as he was known) and Ida Field had three 
children: 

Lucinda A. Field, the beneficiary in Dr. 
Shattuck’s will, was born in Paris, Maine on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1881. At the time of the doctor’s death she 
was six years old. Lucinda went on to graduate 
from Paris High School in the class of 1899. A con- 
temporary yearbook states that at the time she 
weighed 110 pounds, was 5’3” tall, wore shoe size 
four, and was a Baptist. After high school, Lucinda 
became a teacher. She married Albion Keith 
Spofford (son of Ed. T. Spofford), also of the class 
of 1899 and who later attended Harvard. 

The second daughter was Lizzie E. Field, born 
March 11, 1883 at Lewiston, Maine, who married 
a Tapley. The third daughter, Ida M. Field, was born 
on August 29, 1890 at North Paris, married Wilbur 
Howard Sturtevant (1888-1932) on November 1, 
1911, and died in West Paris on May 14, 1972. 


' Haskellwood was the 10-acre tract of land acquired from Peter Haskell on April 2, 1882. Haskell operated a sawmill in Waterford and 


at one time served as postmaster. 


* Information concerning the Field family is from Lapham and Maxim, The History of Paris, p. 507, and from genealogists Ben Conant 
and Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist. The 1880 federal census for Lewiston, Maine shows Ida Field, 24 years of age (a dressmaker, apparently 
unmarried), daughter of Robert A. and Elvira Field, evidently another Ida Field from the one under study here. 
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Undoubtedly, conld Shattuck have been watch- 
ing from his grave, he would not have been pleased 
when J.B. Field, on September 11, 1889, under li- 
cense from Hon. George A. Wilson, Judge of Pro- 
bate, sold Lucinda’s recently inherited real estate 
for $300 to Isaac F. Jewett, citing what was an “ad- 
vantageous offer” of that amount.' On the other 
hand, as her parents were no longer working at the 
Waterford Water Cure, which by that time had been 
closed forever, there was no apparent reason why 
the Field family should remain in the town. 

Not much else has been found in local records 
concerning Lucinda as a young girl, except for a 
report in the Oxford County Advertiser, September 
30, 1887 (p. 3), which noted that at the cattle show 
and fair held the preceding Tuesday, Lucinda A. 
Field won a 10-cent award for a mat exhibited un- 
der “knit goods and yarns.” 

Years later, on October 7, 1921, her mother, Ida 
Benson Field, died testate in Paris, leaving no wid- 
ower. The heirs to her estate, which amounted to 
$2,601.42 before expenses, were Lucinda (then 
Lucinda F. Spofford), who was living in Attleboro, 
Massachusetts at the time, and her sister, Ida M. 
Sturtevant, of South Paris. The two sisters each re- 
ceived $1,144.66. A third descendant was living at 
the time, a grandson, Lee Tapley, of Campbello, 
Massachusetts, but he was not a beneficiary under 
the will. 


The Claim of James A. Stevens 
On the third Thursday of November 1887, James 
A. Stevens petitioned Judge Wilson to transfer to 
him a certain piece of Waterford property compris- 
ing 120 acres, giving as evidence a document from 
William P. Shattuck, dated July 15, 1882, by which 
Shattuck agreed to sell same for $550, on the basis 


, Records of Oxford County, Book 188, p. 181. 
* Ibid., Book 211, p. 443, and other records. 
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eelatae Wilson ordered patito Stevens’ 
saint bs published in the Oxford County Advertiser 
for a period of time. No objections having been 
received, Judge Wilson on the third Tuesday of 
December 1887 ordered the executrices to transfer 
the property to Stevens. 


His Assistants Carry On 

The executrices carried on the business of the 
Waterford Water Cure as hoped for by Dr. Shattuck. 
However, it turned out that the facilities were op- 
erated only for a short time. 

The Oxford County Advertiser, November 11, 1887 
(p. 1), carried the following as part of a report of the 
Waterford Fair held on Friday, October 14: “There 
was a fine display of fancywork from the Hygienic 
Institute and a fine portrait of the late Dr. William 
P. Shattuck, surrounded by a wreath of autumn 
leaves, together with a plush covered ottoman, 
which was the last work of the late doctor. There 
was a good show of rare plants from this Institute.” 

On March 13, 1888, Lillian A. Haynes sold her 
interest in the Shattuck property to George W. Blair, 
of Waterford, for the sum of $500, such being con- 
veyed and described as follows: 

“The property on Waterford Flat known as the 
Maine Hygienic Institute, consisting of the land and 
buildings thereon formerly owned by the late 
Daniel Brown and meaning to convey by this deed 
all my interest in the Estate of the late Dr. Wm. P. 
Shattuck as it now exists. Not including herein any 
legal title that he had to land conveyed by his ex- 
ecutrices to James A. Stevens. Nor title to the Field 
place (so called), but including all other property 
of all kinds belonging to said estate to which I have 
claim either at law or in equity whether the same 
shall be real, personal, or mixed.” 

Lillian A. Haynes executed the preceding docu- 
ment in Boston, where she was at the time. 

On February 4, 1888, Miss Nichols and Nellie and 
George Blair mortgaged the Maine Hygienic Insti- 








Photograph of Nellie Blair, who, for a short time, 
managed the Maine Hygienic Institute after Dr. 
Shattuck’s death. 
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The Lake House with a tally-ho stagecoach in front. This late 19th-cen- 
tury photograph shows a tower added to the right. At the far right is the 
Annex. (Suzanne and Michael Uhl-Myers photograph) 
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Another view of the Lake House, probably from the 1890s. (Suzanne 
and Michael Uhl-Myers photograph) 
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tute property and also the former Haskell property 
to the Bridgton Savings Bank for $1,000, payable in 
a one-year note bearing 7% annual interest.' 

On May 14, 1889 the story of the Waterford 
Water Cure ended. On that date the executrices sold 
this and other real estate to Eugene M. Dudley, of 
Harrison, Maine, for $2,000. At the time the address 
of Nichols was given as Vassalboro, Maine, and the 
Blairs lived in Poland, Maine. The mortgage held 
by the Bridgton Savings Bank was discharged on 
May 21, 1889.” 


The Lake House 

Dudley operated the facility as a resort hotel 
known as the Lake House. An 1894 account of the 
Lake House was quoted in a history of Waterford:° 
“E.M. Dudley is making renovations and repairs at 
his popular hotel, the Lake House. He has just is- 
sued an elegant circular with a fine ‘halftone’ en- 
graving of the hotel from the Bridgton News press. 
The Lake House was formerly the Dr. Shattuck’s 
Water Cure and is delightfully located, roomy and 
attractive.” 

A mention of the hotel appeared in the Oxford 
County Advertiser, September 10, 1897: 

“E.M. Dudley’s Lake House is a gem. It has about 
300 feet length of piazza. Inside there are pieces of 
statuary (and I notice some fine Rogers groups* 
among those) and pictures all around each room. 
Never saw such an extensive display before outside 
of an art gallery, and the pictures all seem to be 
meritorious. The annex which contains the music 
room is across the lawn from the main house. 

“Connecting the two buildings is a covered walk 
with latticed walls, and between them there is a 
constant-spurting fountain fed from a brook far up 
the hillside. I have found the beds comfortable, chairs 
actually easy, and victuals good and well served. 
No wonder mine host has plenty of patronage.” 

Then, referring to the future, it was predicted 
that “the electric railway will pass along the west 
side of Main Street, on its way to South Waterford.” 


The Rounds Ownership 
In 1941 the facilities were sold at auction, and 
subsequently the Rounds family became the new 


" Tbid., Book 213, pp. 433-435. 

? Tbid., Book 220, pp. 327-330 

> Waterford, Maine 1875-1976, p. 255. 

* Inexpensive plaster statuary made in quantity for mass sale. 


The Waterford Water Cure 


owners. A later article, dated August 19, 1954, in the 
Portland Press Herald gave a brief history of the 
property and noted, in part: | 

“Hundreds Turn Out for First Open House at 
Waterford to Inspect Oldest Homes. Water-Cure 
Tank at Former Institute Gets Wide Attention: Sum- 
mer visitors from 17 states were included in the 
crowd of several hundred which roamed this elm- 
shaded village today attending the First Annual 
Open House held for the benefit of the Waterford 
Fire Department.... 

“The Lake House was of particular interest to the 
many guests today. The building, constructed in 
1797 by Eli Longley, served as an inn for many 
years. In 1847 it was converted into a hydropathic 
institution under the care of Prof. Calvin Farrar. 
Later it was sold to Dr. James [sic] Shattuck and was 
known as the Maine Hygienic Institute, exclusively 
for lady patients. The building was purchased by 
E.M. Dudley and used as a hotel until 1941. 

“Today, the present occupants, Mr. and Mrs. L.R. 
Rounds, Jr., opened the Annex of the building to 
give visitors an opportunity to see the old-time wa- 
ter-cure tanks, where patients of a century ago were 
immersed into the icy-cold Kedar Brook water, 
which was carried, winter and summer, in buckets 
to the tanks.° 

“Hostesses at the Lake House included Mrs. L.R. 
Rounds, Mrs. Charles D. Adams, and Mrs. A. 
Lawton Hammett. The latter two conducted the 
guests through the Annex and explained the water 
yh Re 

On April 24, 1980 the Waterford Historical Dis- 
trict, consisting of the center of town including the 
former Waterford Water Cure buildings and the 
Field family house, was placed on the National 
Register of Historical Places. Making the announce- 
ment was Earle Shettleworth, Jr., director of the 
Maine Historic Preservation Commission, whose 
staff prepared the nomination. 


The Uhl-Myers Ownership 
The Lake House and Annex remained in the 
Rounds family until 1984, when Michael and 
Suzanne Uhl-Myers purchased the Lake House 
building, and the Annex was sold to other buyers. 


> In actuality, the water was transported by a wooden aqueduct. The water may have been cold upon its arrival at the Waterford Water 


Cure, but it was warmed before it was used for patients. 
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a -Pleise make note that LAKE HOUSE will be 
_ CLOSED for most of November (October 27- 
Nov. 27). We will reopen Thanksgiving Day. 

Michael and I will be around most of the time, 
so stop in or give us a call for future reservations 
(our answering machine is especially cordial!!). 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY!! for 
Thanksgiving Day. Join us for a traditional 
Thanksgiving Day feast, soup to nuts—you 
may choose from a multiple choice of appe- 


eiereiiael § ; ‘ . 
Well, « our “Beat the Crowds” ae might — 
be just the thing to get you excited. This win- 
ter beginning December 1 through April 1, 
you will receive any Inn guest room and 
Dudley House! for HALF price during a oo 
week stay... 

Remember: We can provide memorable holi- 
day gatherings, Christmas parties, luncheons 
& dinners, catering, and dining room parties. 
Wine tasting dinners begin in January. 


' The Dudley House, named after former owners, is a small cottage for guests constructed behind the Lake House in 1991 by Michael 


Uhl-Myers. 
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Chapter 17 
Numismatic Considerations 





What Can the Coin Tell? 

Now that I (and you, as a reader) know quite a 
bit about Dr. Shattuck, his predecessors, and the 
water cure, what about the one-cent pieces, quar- 
ter dollars, and half dollars he counterstamped? 
What about the coins that led me to study the 
Waterford Water Cure in the first place? 

Having a general knowledge of American nu- 
mismatics, and having now acquired detailed infor- 
mation about the Waterford Water Cure, what con- 
clusions can I draw concerning the counterstamped 
coins, which were marked thus?: 


DR. 
SHATTUCK’S 
WATER CURE 
WATERFORD 

ME. 


Here are some of my thoughts on the subject: 


Advertising Was the Purpose 

Coins were counterstamped by or for Dr. 
Shattuck to acquaint the public with his water cure. 
Each one-cent piece, quarter dollar, and half dollar 
was a little billboard carried from hand to hand, 
from person to person. Over a period of months the 
message could be read by dozens of different 
people. 

Alternatively, coins could have been counter- 
stamped as souvenirs for those who were patients 
at the Waterford Water Cure, or, as numismatist 
Michael Hodder has suggested to me, possibly as 
admission checks or receipts in connection with 
treatments there. 

That such coins were counterstamped in quan- 
tity is evidenced by the fact that I have owned or 
seen over a dozen pieces over the years, and prob- 
ably dozens of others exist, quite possibly indicat- 


ing that hundreds or more coins were originally so 
marked. 


“Water Cure” a Familiar Term 

Although few people today know about 
hydropathy, such was not the case a hundred or 
more years ago. Asa review of 19th-century Ameri- 
can and medical history has revealed, the term “wa- 
ter cure” was quite familiar to the average citizen 
during the middle of the 19th century. Therefore, 
there was no need for an additional explanatory 
phrase on the coins, such as “CURES ALL ILLS,” 
“RELIEVES SCROFULA,” etc.. 


Shattuck and Waterford Identified 

Information obtained concerning Dr. Shattuck 
and Waterford has made it possible to understand 
who issued these pieces, where, and in connection 
with what. Today, this information is available to 
anyone reading this book, but prior to my study, 
which began in the early 1980s, there was not even 
a scrap of information on the subject in any numis- 
matic reference. 


Stamping Was Done in the Late 1850s 

The latest-dated coin bearing a Shattuck adver- 
tisement was minted in 1858. I suggest that the 
counterstamping was done in the late 1850s, prob- 
ably circa 1856-1858, continuing through at least 
early in the year of 1858. Perhaps they were marked 
during the 1856-1858 period and taken on the road 
during Shattuck’s lecture tours, which seem to have 
occurred during much of 1859, 1860, and 1861 
(when local tax records indicate that Shattuck was 
away from Waterford). One can envision the doc- 
tor distributing many of these coins, with the expec- 
tation that he would return to Waterford sometime 
around 1861 and, in the meantime, would have 
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361, an agin: would have been easy for Dr. 
Shattuck to finds. <>. 

It is highly unlikely that the stamping occurred 
after July 1862, because specie payments—hard 
money—were suspended by the government begin- 
ning early in the Civil War. The public, not sure 
which side would win the conflict, hoarded coins 
of every description, and the Treasury Department 
considered it futile to issue additional pieces. 
Rather, the need for small change was filled by 
privately minted tokens and by federal fractional 
currency notes (printed in denominations of 3¢ to 
50¢). Beginning in 1876 Liberty Seated quarters and 
half dollars and millions of other silver coins were 
released from Treasury vaults and were put into 
circulation in large quantities once again.” 


Large Cents 

I concluded that if Dr. Shattuck intended the 
coins to do duty as advertising pieces, he did one 
of the following: 

1. Counterstamped coins prior to July 1862, and 
probably before mid-1858. 

2. Counterstamped coins beginning in 1873 or later. 

3. Counterstamped coins before July 1862 and 
again beginning in 1873 or later. 

Although each of these three possibilities could 
have happened, I prefer No. 1. 

The subject of large-size one-cent pieces, com- 
monly called “large cents” by collectors, is worth 
further examination. 

In 1873, when specie payments were resumed, 
large cents weren’t in circulation. In fact, following 
the discontinuation of large cents in 1857, they rap- 
idly became scarce in circulation. Immediately af- 
ter the Civil War they were seldom seen. They 
weren't expensive, however, and numerous people 


Peeauities is Th50, 160 aac 





large Syren: were common in circulation in _ 
Canada after they had disappeared from ae 


commercial channels in the United States. _ 

In an earlier-quoted item in the Oxford Democrat, 
August 23, 1861 (p. 2), Dr. Shattuck observed: “As 
the opportunities at Waterford are limited for ad- 
vertising the Water Cure, perhaps it would be ex- 
pedient to employ puffers and runners.” Similarly, 
Shattuck probably found advertising to be equally 
difficult in the late 1850s. 

It could have been the case that advertising by 
counterstamping coins was found to be a low-cost 
but effective way of reaching New Englanders with- 
out having to extensively advertise in newspapers 
and magazines. 

If the coins were marked for use as checks, to- 
kens of identification, or receipts for the Water 
Cure, no mention of their use in this regard survives 
among surviving articles and other printed matter 
regarding the institution. 

My conclusion that coins were counterstamped 
by or for Dr. Shattuck’s Water Cure in the late 1850s 
seems quite probable. I know that the counter- 
stamping was done as late as 1858, and that most 
of his counterstamping was done on large cents (or, 
at least more large cents survive than do other coin 
denominations) dated as late as 1857. 

It does not seem logical that the counterstamping 
would have been done after about 1860, if it was 
done for advertising purposes, for by this time the 
Flying Eagle cents (1857-1858) and Indian Head 
cents (1859 onward) were very common in circula- 
tion and had nearly completely replaced the heavy, 
old copper cents. 

I therefore reiterate that it is likely that most if 
not all of these coins were counterstamped by or for 
Dr. William P. Shattuck’s Water Cure circa 1856- 
1858, continuing through at least early 1858. 


.. possibility suggested by Margaret Gray, letter to the author, December 9, 1991. 
* Under the Specie Resumption Act of 1876; cf. Carothers, Fractional Currency, pp. 241-262 
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‘An updated census per Dr. Brunk’s letter to the author, November 25, 1991. The listing of silver coins is by date only, without regard 
to issuing mint(s). 
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1826: Vincenz Priessnitz, a Silesian peasant, founds a 
water cure establishment in Grafenberg, Austria, thus ini- 
tiating a branch of healing which would soon take on 
medical connotations, and by 1840 be very popular 
throughout Europe. 

1843-1845: The water cure, or hydropathy, begins to 
become popular in America, and institutions for its appli- 
cation are established in New York, Vermont, and else- 
where. 

1846-1847: Calvin Farrar, a native of Waterford, Maine, 
spends seven months at Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft’s water 
cure establishment in Brattleboro, Vermont, and returns 
to Waterford believing that hydropathy has cured him of 
chronic illness and that hydropathy is a boon to mankind. 

1847: On May 1st, Calvin Farrar opens the Waterford 
Water Cure in buildings formerly used as a hotel. Farrar 
is manager, and E.A. Kittredge, M.D., a hydropathist 
(since 1846) from Lynn, Massachusetts, who had visited 
Priessnitz in Austria, is medical superintendent. Kit- 
tredge remains in Waterford for the late spring, summer, 
and autumn. The Water Cure closes for the winter. 

1848: The Waterford Water Cure, now under the medi- 
cal supervision of Josiah Prescott, M.D., reopens in the 
summer. Calvin Farrar builds some improvements, ap- 
parently including a bowling alley. In the winter the facil- 
ity closes for the season. 

1849: The Waterford Water Cure operates as in 1848, 
with Dr. Prescott as the supervising physician and Calvin 
Farrar as manager. After the season, Dr. Prescott goes 
elsewhere. 

1850: In February, Calvin Farrar seeks to expand the 
Waterford Water Cure and makes an unsuccessful pro- 
posal to Col. Humphrey Cousens to enlist his financial 
aid to buy out the remaining interest of E.A. Kittredge, 
who has not practiced at the Water Cure since 1847. In late 
spring it is announced that Seth Rogers, M.D. will be the 
new superintending physician, but Rogers’ stay in 
Waterford was brief at best. Dr. Carl Lorenz, born in Ger- 
many, was superintending physician during the summer. 


By autumn, Farrar was in grave financial straits and bor- 
rowed money from various sources. In November, Daniel 
Brown, former owner of the Waterford Water Cure prop- 
erty, claimed foreclosure on the deed. 

1851: Calvin Farrar mounts a publicity campaign to 
vastly expand the Waterford Water Cure. Testimonials of 
prominent New Englanders, Bostonians in particular, are 
sought. However, the desired $50,000 capital is not raised. 

1851-1853: Apparently, the Waterford Water Cure was 
closed. 

1854: William P. Shattuck, M.D. and his wife Elizabeth 
come to Waterford. Dr. Shattuck buys the Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure property from the owner, Daniel Brown, who 
had foreclosed on Farrar in 1850. Shattuck engages in 
hydropathy. 

1854-1858: The Waterford Water Cure is operated by 
Dr. Shattuck. Publicity and advertising seem to have been 
minimal. It is believed by the author that large cents, 
quarter dollars, and half dollars were counterstamped 
during this time. 

1859-1861: Dr. Shattuck and his wife spend much of 
their time away from Waterford, on a far-ranging lecture 
tour. Waterford tax records list Shattuck as a non-resident 
land owner. The Waterford Water Cure does not operate. 

1861-1887: Dr. Shattuck reopens the Waterford Water 
Cure in late spring 1861 and operates it continuously 
through the summer of 1887. Over a period of time the 
specialty changes to uterine and other female complaints, 
and the establishment opens its doors to women only. It 
becomes known as the Maine Hygienic Institute (among 
other names), and the practice of medicine is “eclectic”; 
that is, various branches of medical knowledge are uti- 
lized. 

1887: Dr. Shattuck dies on August 22nd of complica- 
tions arising from gangrene. He wills the Waterford Wa- 
ter Cure to three women who have been associated with 
him. By that time he was divorced, and his only child, 
Lillian Rose, had died years earlier. His successors carry 
on the business. 
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Appendix II 


Water Cure Establishments 





Water Cure Establishments in 1848 

The Water Cure in America, second edition, 1849, pro- 
vides information on various American water cure estab- 
lishments operating as of September 1848. Such listing 
“comprises all the establishments which have come to our 
knowledge,” and includes fewer than three dozen practi- 
tioners: Some additional information concerning the es- 
tablishments named has been added by the present au- 
thor (QDB). 

Connecticut, New Preston: Dr. Carl Lorenz, a German 
physician, was practicing hydrotherapy.’ 

Georgia, Milledgeville: Dr. T. Carleton Coyle. 

Massachusetts, Green Spring: Dr. William Bode and 
Mr. J.F. (F.J. in some accounts) Petri. 

Massachusetts, Lowell: Drs. R. Darrah and H. Foster. 
Owned by Dr. Darrah, this water cure establishment had 
as its physician Dr. H. Foster. The facility, which opened 
on June 1, 1847, was located a 15-minute walk from the 
city of Lowell. Entire sets of separate baths were provided 
for ladies and gentlemen. Forty patients could be accom- 
modated. 

Massachusetts, Northampton (Bensonville): Mr. 
David Ruggles. This establishment was described as fol- 
lows: “This is a building erected for the purpose, and will 
accommodate 40 patients. Mr. Ruggles is spoken of by 
Drs. Wesselhoeft and Shew in their journals, as a worthy 
and respectable man of color, and deserving of patronage; 
during a practice of rising three years, we learn he has 
been very successful. Terms, $5.50 per week and up- 
wards. Mr. Ruggles is partially blind, and judges of the 
condition of the patient and applicability of the water pro- 
cesses, by the degree of electric power or action of the 
skin, which he ascertains by feeling.” 

Massachusetts, Northampton: Dr. E.E. Denniston, for- 
merly of the Round Hill Water Cure Retreat, opened early 
in the summer of 1848 his own establishment, which ac- 
commodated 20 patients. 

Massachusetts, Northampton: Round Hill Water Cure 
Retreat. This establishment was described as follows: 


“Rising 100 rooms, and 40 acres of grounds, with numer- 
ous springs. Dr. C.A. Hall is the physician, with able and 
experienced assistants in the medical and business de- 
partments. This house is kept as a pleasant resort for in- 
valids and others, whether requiring treatment or not.” 

Maine, Waterford: Dr. E.A. Kittredge and Calvin 
Farrar. 

Mississippi, Biloxi: Dr. Alexander Byrenheidt opened 
in June 1844 a water cure establishment located on the 
Bay of Biloxi, midway between Mobile and New Orleans. 
About 20 patients could be accommodated and were 
charged $70 per month each. 

New Jersey, Morristown: Dr. George T. Dexter con- 
ducted an establishment which by September 1848 had 
been “some time since discontinued.” 

New Jersey, Orange Mountains: Dr. Charles H. 
Meeker. 

New Jersey, Parkville: Dr. Sanford Bell operated a wa- 
ter cure establishment 10 miles south of Philadelphia. 
Applications from patients were processed by Samuel 
Webb, secretary of the board of managers, at 58 South 4th 
Street, Philadelphia. For the first examination a fee of $5 
was charged. The weekly rate for staying there was $8. By 
September 1848 the facility had 50 rooms ready for occu- 
pancy. 

New York, Cooperstown: Dr. O.V. Thayer. 

New York, Cuba: Dr. Gilbert B. Champlin. 

New York, Glen Haven (near Rome): Dr. Silas 
Orsemus Gleason. 

New York, New Lebanon Springs: Dr. N. Bedortha 
with Messrs. David Cambell and Dr. Joel Shew. 

New York, New York City: Dr. Franklin D. Peirson. 

New York, New York City: Dr. Russell T. Trall 

New York, New York City: Mrs. Mary S. Gove, 261 
10th Street. 

New York, Syosset (Oyster Bay), Long Island: Dr. Joel 
Shew. 

New York, Troy: Dr. William A. Hamilton, who 
moved from Albany, opened a water cure establishment 


' Dr. Lorenz was to superintend the Waterford Water Cure for a short time in 1850. 
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ture measured 40 by 90 feet, and was three stories in 
height, plus basement. The water there was said to be 
plentiful and good. Patients were charged $5 to $8 





New York, Whitesboro: Mr. Phineas Camp. Con- 
ducted an establishment, founded in 1846, which by Sep- 
tember 1848 had been “some time since discontinued.” 

Ohio, Cleveland: Dr. T.T.. Seelye was scheduled to 
open in October 1848 a facility in the city, capable of treat- 
ing 200 patients. 

Ohio, Fallston: Drs. Morris & Co. 

Ohio, Mogadore: Dr. M. Jewett opened a facility in 
1845 or 1846. 

Ohio, Salem: Dr. J.D. Cope, earlier the editor of the 
Water Cure Advocate, and Dr. Hole offered an arrangement 
whereby if treatment for an ailment was begun early, and 
a cure was not effected, no fee would be charged. The fa- 
cility offered hydrotherapy for both chronic and acute 
cases, under the supervision of nurses. 

Pennsylvania, Bethlehem: Dr. Franz Heinrich Oppelt 
by 1848 had successfully engaged in hydrotherapy for 
several years. “In the pleasant valley of the Lehigh, and 
located among the Moravian brethren,” he offered his 
patients good water and a very mild climate. 

Pennsylvania, Brownsville: Dr. Clement Baelz was the 
physician and S. Griffith the manager of the boarding de- 
partment of a facility located “a short distance from Pitts- 
burgh by water, in a hilly and picturesque country.” 
Opened in August 1847, the establishment charged $6 per 
week. 

Pennsylvania, Chester: Drs. George Lingen and 
Charles F. Hoffendahl. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: Dr. Charles C. 
Shieferdecker. 

Vermont, Brattleboro: Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft. 


Water Cure Practitioners in the U.S. in 1862 
The Water-Cure Journal in August 1862 published what 
it called “an incomplete list of hygienic [i.e., water cure] 
practitioners in this country. We are aware that many 


California, San Francisco: Barlow J. Smith 
Delaware, Wilmington: John Cameron 
Illinois, Algonquin: E.H. Phillips 

Illinois, Aurora: Mrs. E.B. Harman 
Illinois, Chicago: J.B. Gully 

Illinois, Chicago: Mrs. J.B. Gully 

Illinois, Ottawa: Miss Phebe A. Shotwell 
Illinois, Peoria: M. Nevins 

Illinois, Peoria: Miss Sarah Kenyon 
Illinois, Sparta: Mrs. E.E. Sargeant 
Illinois, Sparta: N.W. Sargeant. 

Illinois, Wabash: D.D. Miles 

Illinois, Wheaton: A.G. Humphrey 
Illinois, Wheaton: Mrs. S.R. Humphrey 
Indiana, Wabash: D.D. Miles 

Iowa, DeWitt: J.H. Stillman 

Iowa, lowa City: George E. Kimball — 
Iowa, Iowa City: Upton E. Traer 

Iowa, Iowa City: William H. DeCamp 
Iowa, Lovelton: Thomas M. Park 

Iowa, Oskaloosa: Henry McCall 

Iowa, Tipton: Mrs. L.S. Campbell 

Maine, Augusta: Huldah Allen 

Maine, Tipton:' Simeon F. Crooker 
Massachusetts, Northampton: H. Halstead 
Massachusetts, Sharon: Mrs. Capen 
Massachusetts, Westboro: J.H. Hero 
Massachusetts, Worcester. Seth Rogers 
Michigan, Ypsilanti: Mrs. Helen McAndrews 
Missouri, Palmyra: Henry C. Whaley 
New Hampshire, Hill. Ellen H. Goodell 
New Hampshire, Hill. W.T. Vail 

New York, Auburn: Mrs. E.S. Choate 
New York, Binghamton: J.H. North 

New York, Binghamton: O.V. Thayer 
New York, Columbian Springs: T.H. Christman 
New York, Dansville. Harriet N. Austin 
New York, Dansville: F. Wilson Hurd 
New York, Dansville: George W. York 


' No record of a town named Tipton in Maine, past or present, has been located by the author or Sylvia Sawyer Sebelist. Was Tipton, 


Iowa (as in earlier listing for Mrs. Campbell) intended? 
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New York, New York City: Charles hieferd 
pe pate 


Columbia Street, Brooklyn 

New York, New York City: E.P. Miller, 15 Laight Street 

New York, New York City: F.R. Jones, 15 Laight Street 

New York, New York City: George H. Taylor, 67 West 
38th Street 

New York, New York City: Mrs. E. De La Vergne, 258 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn 

New York, New York City: Mrs. Jane A. Williams 

New York, New York City: Russell T. Trall, 15 Laight 
Street 

New York, New York City: W.W. Wier, 15 Laight 
Street 

New York, Peekskill: D.A. Gorton 

New York, Petersburg: D.H. Maxson 

New York, Petersburg: Mrs. O.A.W. Maxson 

New York, Saratoga: N. Bedortha 

New York, Saratoga: S.S. Strong 

New York, Staatsburg: Miss Carrie H. Cunningham 

New York, Union Valley: Mrs. Rebecca Smith 

New York, Union Valley: William Smith, Jr. 

New York, Utica: Miss O.C.A. Ward 

New York, Williamsburg: Mrs. O.T. Lines 

New York, Williamsburg: O.T. Lines 

Ohio, Cleveland: T. Seelye 

Ohio, Cleveland: T.T. Seelye 

Ohio, Dayton: Miss Augusta M. Fairchild 

Ohio, Granville: W.W. Bancroft 

Ohio, Lancaster: Joseph Freeman 

Pennsylvania, Beaver County: C. Baelz 

Pennsylvania, Lehaska: George P. Betts 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: S.M. Landis 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh: W.N. Hambleton 

Pennsylvania, Wernersville, Berks County: A. Smith 

Pennsylvania, Wernersville, Berks County: C. Smith 

Tennessee, McMinnville: J. Fletch Woodward 

Tennessee, Winchester: B.W. Childs 

Texas, Anderson: Gregory Torgason 

U.S. Army: George F. Adams, M.S. 1st Long Island 
Volunteers 

U.S. Army: W.S. Phillips, M.S. United States Volunteers 

Unknown: A.T. Hamilton 

Vermont, Woodstock: Mrs. Amanda S. Foster 


New York, New York City: artes H. Shepard, 3 





The Weiss and Kemble Study 

The most detailed history of hydrotherapy encoun- 
tered by the present author is The Great American Water- 
Cure Craze, by Harry B. Weiss and Howard R. Kemble, 
The Past Times Press, Trenton, New Jersey, 1967. 

The authors studied issues of The Water-Cure Journal 
and numerous other publications and reference books. 
For the period 1843-1900 they encountered mention of 213 
different water cure establishments, distributed by states 
as follows: 

Alabama 2 

California 5 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 2 

Georgia 6 

Illinois 11 

Indiana 10 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 1 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 19 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota 1 

Mississippi 4 

New Hampshire 4 

New Jersey 10 

New York 64 

Ohio 16 

Pennsylvania 30 

Rhode Island 3 

Vermont 5 

Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 2 

The authors located 241 individuals who practiced the 
water cure, including 49 women. Of the 241, some 164 
were designated as M.D.s and 77 were not. Two individu- 
als claiming M.D. degrees were found to have false cre- 
dentials, Charles Shieferdecker, “M.D.” being one of 
them. 
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Appendix III 


Waterford Business People 
and Leading Citizens 





Information from selected directories and other 
sources is given below, representing the period during 
which Calvin Farrar and William P. Shattuck, M.D. oper- 
ated the Waterford Water Cure, circa 1847-1887. The list 
is by no means comprehensive, as the information is only 
from selected directories of the period. Further, each in- 
dividual directory cited lists some names but not all; di- 
rectory compilers of the mid-19th century were not thor- 
ough. It will be seen that most manufacturing businesses 
were conducted in South Waterford. 

In general, most directories were compiled a year or 
two before the date on the cover. Thus, an 1872-dated di- 
rectory is likely to contain 1871 and slightly earlier infor- 
mation. 

Some listings specified whether the person or business 
was located in Waterford, East Waterford, North 
Waterford, or South Waterford, and other listings simply 
indicated Waterford. Thus, certain Waterford listings 
may represent South Waterford or other related nearby 
settlements. Listings that are repeated in a Directory and 
a Register for the same year are given only once. 

The Directory and Register citations are as follows: 

(1856 Dir.): The New England Business Directory, pub- 
lished in Boston by George Adams, 1856. This directory 
listed North Waterford and South Waterford citations 
under Waterford. Farmers were not listed. 

(1862 Dir.): A Business Directory of the Subscribers to the 
New Map of Maine, published in Portland by J. Chace, Jr. 
& Co. This directory listed farmers and also differentiated 
among North Waterford, South Waterford, and 
Waterford listings. 

(1872 Reg.): Maine State Year-Book and Legislative 
Manual for the Year 1872, published in Portland by Hoyt, 
Fogg & Breed, 1871. Also known as The Maine Register. 

(1875 Dir.): The New England Business Directory, pub- 
lished in Boston by Sampson, Davenport & Co. Farmers 
were not listed. 

(1877 Reg.): Maine State Year-Book and Legislative 
Manual for the Year 1877-8, published in Portland by Hoyt, 
Fogg & Donham, 1877. Also known as The Maine Register. 

(1881 Reg.): Maine State Year-Book and Legislative 
Manual for the Year 1881-82 published in Portland by 


Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, 1881. Also known as The Maine 
Register. 

(1888 Dir.): The Maine Business Directory For 1888, pub- 
lished in Boston by Briggs & Co., 1888. 

(1888 Reg.): Maine State Year-Book and Legislative 
Manual for the Year 1888, published in Portland by Hoyt, 
Fogg & Donham, 1887. Also known as The Maine Register. 

Dates in parentheses, without attribution, represent 
date(s) of service or occupation and are taken from other 
records than those given above. 

Town and government officials, such as moderator, 
postmaster, etc. are given with the date(s) of service and 
are taken from The History of Waterford, 1775-1875 and 
Waterford, Maine 1875-1976, as well as Waterford town 
records. 


Adams, J.G.: Axe manufacturer, edged tool maker, 
blacksmith (1856 Dir.) 

Allen, Charles A.: Waterford School Committee 1877, 
fence viewer (1880), field driver (1880) 

Allen, Robert L.: Farmer (1862 Dir.), Town of 
Waterford pound keeper (1847, 1849-1866), tythingman 
(1853-1855) 

Alton, Abel (South Waterford): M.E. clergyman (1856 
Dir.) 

Ames, G.F. (East Waterford): Blacksmith; carriage, 
coach, and sleigh manufacturer (1888 Dir.) 

Ames, P.: Carriages (1888 Reg.) 

Appleby (or Applebee), Charles L.: An owner of the 
Waterford House hotel (formerly the Lake House) after 
1873; also (1881 Reg.) 

Appleby, Henry O.: An owner of the Waterford House 
hotel for the eight years preceding its destruction by fire 
in June 1885. 

Atherton, Joseph: Sexton (1847) 

Atherton & Stone: Milliners (1875 Dir.) 

Ayer, Erastus W.: Waterford clerk pro tem (1864) 

Bailey, A.W. (South Waterford): Blacksmith (1875 Dir.) 

Bailey, G.W.: Physician and surgeon (1862 Dir.) 

Baker, Charles: Town of Waterford selectman (1855) 

Baker, J.N.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Barker, Albert: Town of Waterford town clerk pro tem 
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‘Daniel: Town of Waterford eas viewer 


Billings, Joseph F. (South Waterford): House, carriage, 


and sign painter (1875 Dir.) (1888 Dir.) 
_ Bisbee, Charles: Sexton (1882) 

Bisbee, Daniel (North Waterford): Stable (1875 Dir.) 

Bisbee, David P. (South Waterford): Blacksmith (1875 
Dir.); Town of Waterford selectman (1854, 1855, 1856, 
1863-1865); town moderator (1859, 1864) 

Bisbee, Hiram (North Waterford): Boot and shoe maker 
and repairer (1875 Dir.) (1881 Reg.) (1888 Reg.) 

Bisbee, Walter: Waterford sexton (1881) 

Blair, George: Proprietor, Lake House (1888 Reg.) 

Brackett, Dennis: Waterford sexton (1853, 1854) 

Brackett, Nathan: Waterford sexton (1878, 1880) 

Bridgham (also Brigham), Charles H.: Farmer (1862 
Dir.) 

Brigham (also Bridgham), Thomas J.: Attorney who 
practiced in Waterford for a short time, School Commit- 
tee (1862), moderator (1863) 

Brown(e), Charles F.: Popular humorist known as 
Artemus Ward; Waterford’s most famous citizen; died in 
1867. 

Brown, D.B.: Machinist (1862 Dir.) 

Brown, Daniel, 2nd: Farmer (1862 Dir.); Town of 
Waterford treasurer (1851, 1856, 1857, 1862-1871), select- 
man (1875), fence viewer (1851), town agent (1887), con- 
stable (1859, 1871, 1872), road commissioner (1878) 

Brown, L.L.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Brown, Malbory: Fence viewer (1852), town agent 
(1856, 1857) 

Brown, R.G. (South Waterford): Moulder (1862 Dir.) 

Brown, Waldo T.: Farmer (1862 Dir.); Town of 
Waterford selectman (1870-1872, 1879, 1880, 1887) 

Bryant, Perez, Jr.: Waterford fence viewer and field 
driver (1877) 

Buker, Edson C.: Waterford fence viewer (1849) 

Burnell, Elias: Waterford fence viewer (1852) 

Burnham, A.H. (North Waterford): Packer of canned 
corn (1888 Dir.) 

Buswell, H.M. (North Waterford): Leather manufac- 
turer (1872 Reg.); tanner and currier (1875 Dir.) 








“ Ghadhouste, Rufus: Waterford surveyer of ieee . 
(1847-1849) 

_ Chadbourne, crppaapihene Feng 2S 
field driver (1848) 

Chaplin, Daniel: Town of Waterford selectman (1847- 
1849), moderator (1850), town agent (1851, 1853) 

Chapman, C.: Physician (1856 Dir.) 

Chase, Marshall D.: Waterford fence viewer (1874) 

Cheever, J.S.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) ‘ 

Clark, Fred C.: Supervisor of schools (1883); member 
of Superintending School Committee (1886). 

Cobb & Hapgood (South Waterford): Flour and grain 
dealers; grist mill; lumber dealers; sawmill; shingle mill 
(1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.); lumber dealers (1888 
Reg.); facilities erected circa 1810 and owned successively 
by Abram Whitney, Lewis Jewell, Thomas Hapgood, and 
Cobb & Hapgood. 

Cobb, Samuel: Waterford sealer of weights and mea- 
sures (1871, 1872) 

Cobb, Sylvanus W.: Postmaster of South Waterford 
(appointed May 26, 1880; succeeded by Charles A. Young, 
appointed July 22, 1886) 

Cole, Eli (South Waterford): Carriage planes (1862 
Dir.) 

Coolidge, Charles (North Waterford): Physician (1888 
Dir.); allopathic physician (1888 Reg.) 

Cousens, Col. Humphrey: Stage driver; friend of 
Calvin Farrar; married Frances Gage; moved to Gorham, 
Maine. 

Cross, Amos: Waterford field driver (1867, 1868) 

Danley, Calvin T. (South Waterford): Cooper; marble 
cutter (1875 Dir.), Town of Waterford culler of hoops and 
staves (1847, 1848, 1852, 1857, 1858, 1860, 1862, 1863), li- 
quor agent (1855), sexton (1851-1855, 1857, 1858, 1860, 
1862-1875) 

Dean, A.E.: Waterford town supervisor (1885). 

Douglass Seminary: H.E. Douglass, principal (1888 
Dir.) 

Douglass, A.W.: Machinist (1862 Dir.) 

Douglass, Harriet E.: Principal, Douglass Seminary, 
also known as the Home School (1888 Dir.) 

Douglass, John A.: Congregational clergyman; moved 
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to Waterford in 1821 and was still pastor in 1875, Super- 
intending School Committee (1851, 1853). 

Douglass, William: Town of Waterford tax collector 
(1872-1877), constable (1872, 1874, 1878), moderator 
(1885) 

Drew, J.A.: Proprietor, Waterford House (1877 Reg.) 

Drew, John A.: An owner of the Waterford House ho- 
tel (formerly the Lake House) after 1873. 

Drew, Osgood: Waterford sexton (1877) 

Dudley Brothers (South Waterford): Proprietors, Pine 
Grove House (1875 Dir.); built in 1874 not far from the 
Dudley mills. 

Dudley, Israel A.: Carpenter (1862 Dir.), Waterford 
surveyor of lumber (1866-1880), surveyor of timber (1878, 
1879, 1884) 

Dudley, Lewis F.: Farmer (1862 Dir.), Waterford sur- 
veyor of lumber (1865), field driver (1868) 

Dudley, Samuel E.: Waterford surveyor of lumber 
(1854, 1856, 1858) 

Dudley, Samuel & Brothers: Grist mill; saw mill; 
shingle mill; lumber dealers (1856 Dir.) 

Durfee, William W. (North Waterford): Boot and shoe 
maker (1875 Dir.) 

Eastman, Lewis: Carriage and sleigh manufacturer 
(1875 Dir.) 

Edgerley, Samuel: Waterford fence viewer (1863), sur- 
veyor of lumber (1865, 1868) 

Ellis, Albion K.P.: Town of Waterford fence viewer 
(1849) 

Ellsworth, Josiah: Painter (1856 Dir.), Waterford sexton 
(1847, 1848, 1850), field driver (1867) 

Farmer, Amos A.: Town of Waterford sexton (1857, 
1860, 1862-1875) 

Farmer, Charles W.: Waterford fence viewer (1885), 
field driver (1885), sexton (1885, 1886)Farmer, George O. 
(North Waterford): Carpenter and builder (1888 Dir.) 

Farmer, Simeon: Waterford sexton (1852, 1855) 

Farrar, Calvin: Lecturer, teacher, real estate dealer. 
Founded the Waterford Water Cure in 1847 and operated 
it through 1850. Died in 1859. Waterford superintending 
School Committee (1850), tithingman (1847) 

Faunce, N.D. (North Waterford): Allopathic physician 
(1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) 

Field, J.B.: House and sign painter (1888 Dir.) 

Fiske, Horace M. (North Waterford): Country store 
proprietor; tailor (1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.), fence 
viewer (1866, 1885), field driver (1885) 

Flint, Amos: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Fogg, James W.: Town of Waterford tax collector (1860, 
1861), constable (1860, 1861) 

Ford, Charles A. (South Waterford): Boot and shoe 
maker and seller (1856-1858) (1875 Dir.); Postmaster of 
South Waterford (appointed April 6, 1846; succeeded by 
John Holt, appointed April 19, 1850; appointed again July 
5, 1850; succeeded by Daniel W. Noble, appointed Sep- 
tember 16, 1853); Town of Waterford tax collector (1852); 


Waterford representative in the Maine Legislature (1852, 
1853), constable (1850-1852, 1866), tax collector (1851), 
moderator (1868) 

Forest House hotel (North Waterford): J.P. Rice, propri- 
etor. Operated since c. 1850 (various directories) 

Foster, C.A: (North Waterford): Blacksmith (1888 Dir.) 

Foster, Horace: Blacksmith (1888 Reg.) 

Foster, Newell W.: Fence viewer (1881), field driver 
(1881) 

Gage, Thomas H.: Physician, son of Leander Gage; 
friend of Calvin Farrar; moved to Worcester, Massachu- 
setts to practice. 

Gerry, Elbridge: Attorney, son Peter Gerry, began law 
practice c. 1835; Town of Waterford moderator (1847, 
1852); supervising School committee (1847, 1852); his 
house was converted into the Lake House hotel c. 1856 by 
Oliver Hale; served in U.S. Congress representing 
Waterford district; moved to Portland. 

Gerry, John C. (South Waterford): Merchant (1862 
Dir.); Waterford representative in the Maine Legislature 
(1851); Waterford town clerk (1847-1849, 1852, 1853); trea- 
surer (1850); moderator (1856, 1857, 1859, 1861-1871, 
1884); selectman (1871, 1883-1884) 

Gilson, S.S.: Carpenter (1862 Dir.) 

Godwin, C.O.: Proprietor of general store (1881 Reg.) 

Graham, George W. (North Waterford): Proprietor, 
North Waterford House (1862 Dir.); hotel opened by Pe- 
ter C. Mosher c. 1850. Graham later sold to John C. Rice. 

Green(e), Cyrus S.: Waterford sexton (1881) 

Green, John A. (North Waterford): Blacksmith (1856 
Dir.) (1862 Dir.) (1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) 

Green, John A.: Postmaster of North Waterford (ap- 
pointed April 4, 1865; succeeded by William T. Green, 
appointed November 24, 1880); Town of Waterford se- 
lectman (1859) 

Green, L.B. (South Waterford): Methodist clergyman 
(1877 Reg.) 

Green, Sarah W.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Green(e), William T.: Proprietor of general store (1881 
Reg.); town of Waterford selectman (1885-1887); dealer in 
cattle and horses (1888 Dir.), Waterford fence viewer 
(1882), field driver (1882), sexton (1884), constable (1888) 
Spelled as Green and Greene in town records. 

Green, William W. (North Waterford): Owner of coun- 
try store (1856 Dir.) 

Green, William W., 2nd.: Physician (1856 Dir.); held 
professorships in several medical colleges; was practicing 
in Portland by 1875. 

Greene, William: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Greene’s Stage Line: Served Waterford from the Nor- 
way station of the Grand Trunk Railway 11 miles distant 
(1888 Reg.) 

Haines (also Haynes), William: Dealer in boots and 
shoes (1856 Dir.), Waterford field driver (1852, 1875), 
fence viewer (1875) 

Hale, G.W. (South Waterford): Horse dealer (1862 Dir.) 
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eration of the Lake Hotel, in the former residence of 
Elbridge Gerry. The Lake Hotel burned in 1871 and was 
rebuilt as the Waterford House in 1873 (see Horace 


‘Maxfield, Cyrus Plummer, John A. Drew, and Charles L. 


Applebee). 

Hall, Frank A. (South Waterford): Carriage, coach, and 
sleigh manufacturer (1888 Dir.) 

Hall, George A. (South Waterford): Manufacturer of 
carriages (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.); master of P. of H. Bear 
Mountain, No. 62 lodge (1881 Reg.) 

Hall, Jonas R. (South Waterford): Boot and shoe maker 
and repairer (1856 Dir.) (1875 Dir.) (1881 Reg.); proprietor 
of country store (1881 Reg.) (1888 Dir.); agent for grange 
store, shoemaker (1888 Reg.), Town of Waterford sur- 
veyor of wood and bark (1851-1853, 1855), constable 
(1852, 1853) 

Hamilton, Walter (South Waterford): Wool carder 
(1888 Dir.) 

Hamlin, Eleazer: Waterford field driver (1848) 

Hamlin, Silas: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Hamlin, Walter K., also Walter Hamlin & Co. (South 
Waterford): Wheelwright (1888 Dir.); carding mill (1888 
Reg.) 

Hamlin, William: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Hapgood, Andrew S.: (South Waterford): Lumber 
dealer; sawmill; shingle mill (1888 Dir.)Town of Waterford 
selectman (1885-1886), Waterford surveyor of lumber 
(1873, 1874, 1876, 1877, 1879, 1881, 1887, 1888) constable 
(1877), surveyor of timber (1877-1879) 

Hapgood, David T.: Town of Waterford tax collector 
(1864, 1865, 1871), selectman (1872), constable (1865), sur- 
veyor of lumber (1866) 

Hapgood, Joel S.: Waterford sexton (1876-1880, 1882, 
1884-1886) 

Hapgood, Thomas (South Waterford): Proprietor of 
flour, shingle, and saw mill (1862 Dir.) 

Harding, Charles: Cooper (1875 Dir.) 

Harlow, Charles B.: Farmer (1862 Dir.), Waterford 
fence viewer (1877), field driver (1877) 

Harmon, Mrs. S.P.: Millinery (1881 Reg.) 

Haskell, Frank M.: Waterford surveyor of lumber 
(1879, 1880), surveyor of timber (1879) 
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cessively owned by Isaac Watson, Rufus Chadbourne, 
Marshall Sanderson, and Amos Upton. Waterford fence 
viewer (1872), surveyor of lumber (1876-1878, 1881, 1884, 
1887, 1888) 

Haskell, W.L.: Dentist (1888 Dir.) 

Hayes, Ichabod A. (South Waterford): Carriage, 
wagon, and sleigh maker, repairer, and painter (1856 Dir.) 
(1862 Dir.) 

Hersey, Ezra B.: Waterford school agent (1875), fence 
viewer (1876), field driver (1876) 

Hersey, Samuel S.: Town of Waterford tax oie 
(1866, 1869, 1870); master of P. of H., Bear Mountain, No. 
62 lodge, a fraternal organization (1888 Reg.), constable 
(1866, 1869, 1870), pound keeper (1877, 1878, 1884-1886), 
moderator (1884) 

Hicks, Asa: Blacksmith (1856 Dir.) 

Hilton, Edward: Farmer (1862 Dir.), fence viewer 
(1878), field driver (1878) 

Hobbs, Josiah S. (North Waterford): Counselor and at- 
torney at law (1856 Dir.) (1862 Dir.); Waterford represen- 
tative in the Maine Legislature (1857, 1858); Waterford 
School Committee (1858, 1859)born in Lovell, Maine; was 
Register of Probate for Oxford County; was Maine state 
librarian in 1875. 

Hobson, George W. (North Waterford): Carpenter and 
builder (1856 Dir.) (1875 Dir.) (1888 Dir.) 

Holt, Charles S.: fence viewer (1876), field driver (1876) 

Holt, John (South Waterford): Harness maker and car- 
riage trimmer (1856 Dir.) (1862 Dir.); postmaster of South 
Waterford (appointed April 19, 1850; succeeded by 
Charles A. Ford, appointed July 5, 1850); Town of 
Waterford tax collector (1847-1850, 1863), constable (1847, 
1849, 1850, 1853, 1855-1863), tax collector (1862), surveyor 
of wood and bark (1847, 1848, 1856, 1858), surveyor of 
lumber (1858) 

Horr, Augustus E. (North Waterford): Teacher (1862 
Dir.), Waterford School Committee (1859, 1860) 

Horr, Freeman F. (South Waterford): Constable (1880, 
1881 Reg.); tax collector (1880), cider, vinegar and dried 
apple manufacturer and processor (1881 Reg.) (1888 Dir.) 

Horr, Isaac C.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Horr, Oren A.: Medical student (1862 Dir.) Was con- 
nected with Eclectic Medical School of Lewiston, ME in 
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the 1870s, Waterford School Committee (1859) 

Horr, Stephen C.: Farmer (1862 Dir.); graduate of 
Bowdoin College; teacher; later moved to the West, where 
he died. 

Horr, William H.: Physician; moved to Salmon Falls, 
N.H. to practice. 

Houghton, Calvin (South Waterford): Carpenter and 
builder; maker of doors, blinds, and sashes (1856 Dir.) 
(1875 Dir.), surveyor of lumber (1860, 1863, 1868, 1869, 
1871) 

Houghton, Jonathan: Waterford representative in the 
Maine Legislature (1850) 

Houghton, Levi H.: Town of Waterford fence viewer 
(1850, 1870), field driver (1870) 

Houghton, Lewis W., M.D.: School Committee mem- 
ber (1847, 1849, 1850), selectman (1850), fence viewer (1850); 
lived in house where A.S. Kimball later resided; moved to 
Windham, Maine to take over practice of Dr. Seth C. 
Hunkins; died in Naples, Maine. 

Houghton, Luther (South Waterford): Proprietor, Bear 
Mountain House (1856 Dir.) (1862 Dir.) (1872 Reg.) (1875 
Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.), Town of Waterford field 
driver (1847) 

How, Almerin: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Howe, John: Lumber dealer; sawmill (1856 Dir.), Town 
of Waterford surveyor of lumber (1854) 

Hunkins, Seth Chellis: Physician (1856 Dir.); suc- 
ceeded to Dr. Houghton’s practice, who went to 
Windham, Maine to take over Hunkins’ practice; moved 
to Portland, where he died. An undated clipping, possi- 
bly from the Portland Transcript, stated that his death was 
sudden and mysterious. Town of Waterford School Com- 
mittee (1851) 

Hutchinson, Charles: Physician, surgeon (1862 Dir.) 

Jackson, S. (North Waterford): Blacksmith (1888 Dir.) 

Jewell, Lewis: Grist mill; sawmill (1856 Dir.), Town of 
Waterford surveyor of lumber (1847-1849, 1852) 

Jewett & Mulano: Grist mill (1881 Reg.) 

Jewett, Farnum: Town of Waterford field driver (1847), 
constable (1869) 

Jewett, Henry A. (North Waterford): Deputy sheriff 
(1862 Dir.); constable (1877 Reg.); Town of Waterford se- 
lectman (1873, 1888), fence viewer (1853) 

Jewett, Leander: Town of Waterford surveyor of lum- 
ber (1847), member of Schoo] Committee (1847) 

Jewett, Lyman P. (North Waterford): Grist mill; saw- 
mill; shingle mill (1875 Dir.); owned former LeBroke & 
Edgerley mill, with his brother Albert. Waterford sur- 
veyor of lumber (1872-1875) 

Jewett, Milton: Store proprietor in North Waterford; 
store later owned by John B. Rand. 

Jewett, Stephen W.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Johnson, Jerome: Town of Waterford selectman (1885- 
1886) 

Jones, Thomas: Waterford fence viewer (1878), field 
driver (1878) 


Kendall, Hollis (South Waterford): Methodist clergy- 
man (1872 Reg.), Waterford fence viewer (1876), field 
driver (1876) 

Kilborn, Samuel W.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Kilborn, William W.: Town of Waterford selectman 
(1878, 1879) — 

Kilbourne, Perley W.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Kilgore, Andorus: Waterford fence viewer (1867) 
ae Benjamin: Dealer in boots and shoes (1856 

Kilgore, Edwin N.: Waterford fence viewer (1884), 
field driver (1884) 

Kilgore, Emerson: Farmer (1862 Dir.), constable (1868) 

Kilgore, Eugene K. (South Waterford): Blacksmith 
(1888 Dir.) 

Kilgore, Joseph: Farmer (1862 Dir.); selectman (1876- 
1878), assessor (1876), town agent (1882, 1884) 

Kilgore, Liberty: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Kimball, Alfred S.: Lawyer (1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.) 
(1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.); School Committee (1865, 1868, 
1872), Town of Waterford selectman (1866-1869, 1878), 
town agent (1868, 1877, 1878), moderator (1870, 1872- 
1882), treasurer (1872-1879); supervisor of schools (1879), 
Waterford representative in the Maine Legislature (1874) 

Kimball, George C. (South Waterford): stage driver 
and owner; carpenter and builder (1888 Dir.) 

Kimball, George R: Stage line operator in 1847; propri- 
etor, Lake House (1856 Dir.) 

Kimball, Joel S.: Waterford sexton (1863-1879, 1884) 

Kimball, Sanders: Farmer (1862 Dir.); Town of 
Waterford tax collector (1867), constable (1867) 

Kingman, John: Town of Waterford fence viewer 
(1858), pound keeper (1867-1876) 

Kingman, William: Cabinet maker (1856 Dir.) 

Kingman, William: House and sign painter (1888 Dir.) 

Kingman, William Jr.: pound keeper (1848), surveyor 
of wood and bark (1847, 1849), constable (1847) 

Kneeland, Charles B.: Waterford fence viewer (1868), 
field driver (1868) 

Knight, Ambrose A.: Farmer (1862 Dir.); country store 
proprietor (1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) 

Knight, Charles G. (North Waterford): Lumber (1877 
Reg.) (1881 Reg.); sawmill; shingle mill.; spool stock 
manufacturer for knitting mills (1888 Dir.); owned mill 
earlier occupied by LeBroke & Edgerley, Albert and 
Lyman Jewett, et. al. Surveyor of lumber (1876, 1877, 
1882-1884, 1888), surveyor of timber (1877, 1878, 1887) 

Knight, Frank: Waterford selectman (1881, 1882), fence 
viewer (1888), field driver (1888) 

Knight, George: Waterford culler of hoops and staves 
(1859) 

Knight, George M.: Town of Waterford selectman 
(1870, 1876); tax collector, constable (1881-1887), sexton 
(1877) 

Knight, Gorham (North Waterford): Carriage and 
sleigh manufacturer (1875 Dir.) 
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S battreds; Daniel B.: Grist mill (1856 Dir.); lumber 
manufacturer (1872 Reg.), Town of Waterford surveyor of 
lumber (1848-1853, 1857, 1858, 1866, 1869, 1884), surveyor 
of wood and bark (1857, 1860), fence viewer (1869-1871), 
field driver (1870, 1874) 

LeBroke, George W. (South Waterford): Grist mill 
(1888 Dir.) 

Leonard, George F.: Town of Waterford School Com- 
mittee (1854) 

Libby, Moses: Waterford fence viewer (1867), field 
driver (1867) 

Locke, Franklin: Waterford surveyor of lumber (1859) 

Lombard, H.A. (North Waterford): Physician (1888 
Dir.), Waterford School Committee (1887) 

Longley, James O. (South Waterford): Carpenter; 
doors, blinds, and sashes (1856 Dir.) (1875 Dir.); as pre- 
ceding, but also house and sign painter and undertaker 
(1888 Dir.); general store proprietor, carpenter, under- 
taker (1888 Reg.); shop was converted from Josiah 
Monroe’s plaster shop built in 1848. Town of Waterford 
surveyor of lumber (1851, 1855, 1856, 1863, 1864, 1867, 
1875, 1878), surveyor of timber (1876), constable (1878, 
1879, 1881, 1886), tax collector (1879), sexton (1881) 

Longley, Laura: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Lovejoy, Stephen: Farmer (1862 Dir.); Town of 
Waterford tax collector (1853, 1855-1859), selectman 
(1854), constable (1853, 1856-1858), surveyor of lumber 
(1848), fence viewer (1851) 

Mallard, I.B.: Carriage builder (1856 Dir.) 

Mallard, Levi C.: Carriage builder (1856 Dir.) 

Manson, Freeman: Town of Waterford selectman 
(1880-1882) 

Marr, Samuel J.: Blacksmith (1856 Dir.) 

Mason, Moses R. (South Waterford): Farmer (1862 
Dir.); mason and plasterer (1875 Dir.), Waterford fence 
viewer (1847) 

Mathews, C.K.: Fancy goods (1856 Dir.) 

Maxfield & Plummer: Proprietors, Waterford House 
(1875 Dir.) 

Maxfield, Eliakim: Stage route operator; Town of 
Waterford selectman (1858), town agent (1850, 1855, 





ee vette BG. 5 (East Waterford): ‘MiexibeeradiScticél 
Committee (1888 Reg.) ot: 3 Pied Feeble 

McIntire, Justin E.: ris of rene agen 
(1873, 1874) 

McIntire, Leslie: Town of Waterford selbetinaa (1887, 
1888), fence viewer (1880), field driver (1880), surveyor of 
wood and bark (1886) 

Merrill, Charles: Dealer in boots and shoes (1856 Dir.) 

Merrill, David L.: Blacksmith (1881 Reg.) 

Meserve, William C.: Town of Waterford fence viewer 
(1848, 1862), field driver (1848, 1850) - 

Miller & Cummings: Erected foundry i in Waterford 
circa 1847. 

Miller, Samuel A. (South Waterford): ron dealer (1856 
Dir.); manufacturer of plows, axles, and other castings 
(1862 Dir.) (1872 Reg.) 

Millett, Addison: Town of Waterford constable and tax 
collector (1888), fence viewer (1888), field driver (1888) 

Millett, Levi: Farmer (1862 Dir.); butcher (1888 Dir.) 

Mixer, Charles A.: First postmaster of East Waterford 
(appointed October 7, 1878; succeeded by Josiah Monroe, 
May 31, 1880), fence viewer (1879), field driver (1879) 

Monroe, Joel A.: Waterford fence viewer (1858) 

Monroe, John (South Waterford): Postmaster of South 
Waterford (appointed June 29, 1877; succeeded by 
Charles A. Young, appointed May 21, 1880), Waterford 
fence viewer (1868, 1878) 

Monroe, Josiah (South Waterford): Manufacturer of 
wooden staves (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.); Town of 
Waterford selectman (1848, 1849, 1854, 1857, 1866, 1876, 
1877, 1881), treasurer (1853), town clerk (1853, 1854, 1856, 
1857), moderator (1866), assessor (1876); Postmaster of 
East Waterford (appointed May 31, 1880; succeeded by 
Peter N. Haskell, appointed July 20, 1883); member of 
School Committee (1871, 1872 Reg.); built plaster mill in 
Waterford in 1848, later used as a workshop by James O. 
Longley, Emerson Wilkins later had a tannery on the site. 

Monroe, Melville: Carpenter (1888 Reg.) 

Monroe, Merrick (South Waterford): Tanner and cur- 
rier (1862 Dir.); Waterford representative in the Maine 
Legislature (1865); tannery built by William Monroe c. 
1802, later operated by son Josiah and, still later, by an- 
other son, Merrick; once owned Dudley’s Mill built on Bear 
Pond Brook by Joseph Dudley, c. 1799, sold by Monroe to 
Harrison Water Power Co. Town of Waterford surveyor of 
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wood and bark (1857) 

Monroe, Ward: Member Superintending School Com- 
mittee (1886) 

Monroe, William A.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Moore, Abel: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Moore, S.F.: Proprietor, Oak Lodge (1888 Reg.) 

Morse, Augustus G.: Farmer (1862 Dir.); stable owner 
(1888 Dir.), poundkeeper (1887) 

Morse, C.D.: Dealer in agricultural tools; proprietor of 
country store; dealer in stoves and tin ware; undertaker 
(1888 Dir.) 

Morse, Frank: Waterford fence viewer (1887), field 
driver (1887) 

Mosher, Fred M.: Waterford sexton (1882) 

Mosher, M. (North Waterford): Proprietor, Mosher 
House (1888 Dir.) 

Mosher, Peter C. (North Waterford): Proprietor, North 
Waterford House (1856 Dir.); farmer (1862 Dir.); hotel 
opened circa 1850, later sold to Mr. Graham, then to John 
C. Rice. 

Mulleno (Mulino): Jewett & Mulano, grist mill (1881 
Reg.) 

Nelson, Chaplin: Town of Waterford constable and tax 
collector (1850), surveyor of lumber (1850) 

Nelson, Eugene (South Waterford): Town moderator 
(1885-1888); member of School Committee (1888 Reg.), 
town clerk pro tem (1881), constable (1887) 

Nelson, Llewellyn K. (South Waterford): Country 
store proprietor (1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.); tailor (1875 Dir.), 
Town of Waterford constable (1871-1875) 

Newell, William (Welington) (North Waterford): 
Member of School Committee (1871, 1872), Congrega- 
tional clergyman (1872 Reg.) 

Noble, Daniel W. (South Waterford): Country store 
proprietor (1856 Dir.) (1862 Dir.); Town clerk of 
Waterford (1859-1861, 1863-1867); postmaster of South 
Waterford (appointed September 16, 1853; succeeded by 
Steven(s) Smith, appointed August 3, 1863), school agent 
(1853) 

Noble, Frank A. (South Waterford): Stable owner (1875 
Dir.), fence viewer (1879), field driver (1879) 

Noble, Mrs. (South Waterford): Emily N. Postmaster 
of South Waterford (appointed June 19, 1867; succeeded 
by John Monroe, appointed June 29, 1877) 

Noyes, Osgood: Waterford fence viewer (1886), field 
driver (1886) 

Oak Lodge: S.F. Moore, proprietor (1888 Reg.) 

Osgood, H.H.: Pastor of North Waterford Church in 
1875. Supervisor of schools (1878) 

Packard, Charles: Waterford fence viewer (1887, 1888), 
field driver (1887, 1888) 

Patterson, Mrs. A.A. (East Waterford): General store 
(1888 Reg.) 

Patterson, S. (East Waterford): Proprietor of country 
store (1888 Dir.) 


Peables, Andrew M.: Waterford representative in the 
Maine Legislature (1869), School Committee (1869) 

Perkins, Nathan: Town of Waterford fence viewer 
(1857), culler of hoops and staves (1857) 

Perry, C.W.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Perry, Delano (South Waterford): M.E. clergyman 
(1875 Dir.) ; 

Perry, Zebedee (South Waterford): Carding machine 
operator (1856 Dir.); carder and cloth dresser (1862 Dir.) 
cloth dresser; dyer; wool carder (1875 Dir.) 

Pine Grove Hotel: Owned by the Dudley brothers. 
Built in 1874. 

Pine Grove House (South Waterford): Frank Stearns, 
proprietor (1888 Reg.) 

Pingree & Hall (South Waterford): Carriage and sleigh 
manufacturer; carriage parts (1875 Dir.,) 

Pingree, John W. (South Waterford): Baker; wheel- 
wright (1875 Dir.); constable (1877 Reg., 1878) 

Plummer, Charles: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Plummer, Cyrus: An owner of the Waterford House 
hotel (formerly the Lake House) after 1873. 

Plummer, Daniel: Town of Waterford selectman (1848, 
1849, 1851, 1858, 1859), treasurer (1855) 

Plummer, George W.: Farmer (1862 Dir.), town agent 
(1869-1876) 

Plummer, Josiah: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Plummer, Robbins: Waterford fence viewer (1878, 
1887), field driver (1878, 1887) 

Plummer, Samuel: Farmer (1862 Dir.), Town of 
Waterford moderator (1851), constable (1852), selectman 
(1853, 1855-1857, 1860, 1861, 1863-1865), town agent 
(1863) 

Porter, Oliver: Owner of country store 1848-1885; 
Postmaster of Waterford (appointed October 29, 1854 and 
again on August 12, 1861; succeeded by Horace Maxfield, 
who was appointed September 14, 1885); auditor (1854, 
1856), surveyor of wood and bark (1855, 1856, 1865); 
sealer of weights and measures (1873-1878); in 1858 lived 
in house formerly occupied by Dr. Leander Gage (died 
1842), bought from Ann Gage in 1853.. 

Pride, David G.: Farmer (1862 Dir.); selectman (1883- 
1884), Waterford surveyor of lumber (1860, 1862) 

Proctor, Daniel: Waterford sexton (1876) 

Proctor, Henry (South Waterford): Manufacturer of 
dry wooden buckets (1888 Dir.) 

Proctor, J. & J.H. (or J.K.) (South Waterford): Pail mak- 
ers; shingle mill (1856 Dir.) 

Proctor, John: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Proctor, John K.: Town of Waterford culler of hoops 
and staves (1847-1849, 1852) 

Proctor, Josiah (South Waterford): Manufacturer of 
buckets, molasses kegs, and firkins (1862 Dir.), culler of 
hoops and staves (1858, 1859), liquor agent (1858), sur- 
veyor of wood and bark (1859) 

‘Proctor, Louville (North Waterford): Carpenter and 
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= Gas oer Re) (1881 Reg.) (1888 Dir.); postmaster 
of North Waterford (confirmed November 13, 1885; suc- 
ceeded by Willis H. Kilgore, appointed January 2, 1895); 
Town of Waterford selectman (1860-1868, 1875); town 
moderator (1864, 1883); Waterford representative in the 
Maine Legislature (1868); culler of hoops and staves 
(1851, 1870-1874), surveyor of wood and bark (1858, 
1859), constable (1859-1867, 1871, 1875), native of Port- 
land; his store was earlier owned by Milton Jewett, then 
John York. 

Rand, Joseph L.: Waterford culler of hoops and staves 
(1854, 1858, 1862, 1863), surveyor of wood and bark (1856, 
1860) 

Ray, Frank: Waterford fence viewer (1878), field driver 
(1878) 

Ray, Frederick: Waterford fence viewer (1878), field 
driver (1878) 

Rice, Charles H.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Rice, John F. (North Waterford): Proprietor, Forest 
House (1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) (1888 
Dir.); hotel opened c. 1850 by Peter C. Mosher, later sold 
to Graham, then to Rice; John F. Rice operated stage 
routes in the 1850s. Town of Waterford field driver (1849) 

Rice’s Stage Line: Connected Waterford to Lovell in 
the 1850s, 1860s, and 1870s (1872 Reg.) 

Richards, J.L.: Congregational clergyman (1881 Reg.) 
Supervisor of schools (1884) 

Richards, J.S.: Supervisor of Schools (1882, 1884) 

Robinson, John (South Waterford): Methodist clergy- 
man (1888 Reg.) 

Robinson, Livingston G.: Owner of country store (1856 
Dir.); postmaster of Waterford (appointed April 28, 1853; 
succeeded by Oliver Porter, appointed October 29, 1854); 
in 1875 owned sawmill and grist mill built c. 1830 by 
David McWain, 2nd. 

Robinson, O’Neil W.: Town of Waterford moderator 
(1848), treasurer (1852, 1854, 1860), auditor (1855, 1856), 
fence viewer (1858); native of Chatham, N.H. (born Sep- 
tember 21, 1797); moved to Waterford in 1839; sheriff of 
Oxford County 1842-1850; state senator 1854-1856; later 
practiced law in Bethel, Maine; died of disease contracted 
during the Civil War, in which he served as a major. 

Rounds, Edwin: Blacksmith; owner of country store; 
tailor and draper (1856 Dir.) 
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(1877, 1878) Set er 
Russell, William: Farmer (1862 Dir. ) 
Sampson, Benjamin: Town of Waterford sexton (1847 
1851, 1853, 1854) 

Sanborn, Benjamin F. (South Waterford): Blacksmith 
(1888 Dir.), Waterford fence viewer (1881), field driver 
(1881) 

Sanderson, John B.: Sawmill; mill built on Mutiny 
Brook c. 1835 by Joseph Sanderson (1856 Dir.); Town of 
Waterford selectman (1856, 1862), Town of Waterford 
surveyor of lumber (1848, 1857), tythingman (1848-1850), 
field driver (1867, 1869), fence viewer (1869) 

Sanderson, Marshall: Sawmill (1856 Dir.), farmer (1862 
Dir.); Town of Waterford selectman (1852, 1860-1862), 
surveyor of lumber (1850-1852, 1854-1857, 1859); once 
owned sawmill and grist mill built by Jedediah Cailiff c. 
1809, Sanderson sold it to Amos Upton. 

Saunders, Amos: Town of Waterford selectman (1853), 
culler of hoops and staves (1848) 

Saunders, Joshua (North Waterford): Grist mill (1888 
Dir.) 

Saunders, Josiah: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Saunders, T.S.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Sawin, Henry: Farmer (1862 Dir.), Waterford select- 
man (1847, 1850-1852, 1857, 1879, 1880), town agent (1888) 

Sawin, Thomas H. (North Waterford): Dealer in agri- 
cultural tools; proprietor of country store (1888 Dir.); 
Town of Waterford selectman (1871), road commissioner 
(1877) 

Sawyer, Samuel: Town of Waterford tythingman 
(1851) 

Scribner, James A. (South Waterford): Carpenter and 
builder (1875 Dir.) 

Shattuck, William P.: Physician and surgeon and pro- 
prietor of Water Cure Establishment (lived in Waterford 
1854-1887) (1862 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1888 Dir., posthu- 
mous) 

Shaw, James M. (South Waterford): Farmer (1862 Dir.); 
painter (1875 Dir.), Waterford fence viewer (1848, 1864), 
member of School Committee (1849-1851, 1953) 

Shaw, Joseph: Town of Waterford moderator (1849- 
1853, 1858-1860), selectman (1850-1853, 1859), culler of 
hoops and staves (1856) 

Shedd, John F.: Town of Waterford tax collector (1868), 
selectman (1869), constable (1868) 
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Skinner, Charles L.: Congregational clergyman (1888 
Reg.), fence viewer (1888), field driver (1888) 

Small, William: Waterford fence viewer (1878), field 
driver (1878) 

Smith, Andrew J.: C.T. clergyman from 1873 until 
death in 1876. Member of School Committee (1874) 

Smith, Samuel (North Waterford): Maker of leather 
items (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.), surveyor of leather (1877) 

Smith, Steven(s): Postmaster of South Waterford (ap- 
pointed August 3, 1863; succeeded by Mrs. Emily H. 
Noble, appointed June 19, 1867) 

Stanwood & Nelson (South Waterford): Makers of 
wooden dry buckets (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) 

Stanwood, Albert (South Waterford): Manufacturer of 
wooden buckets (1875 Dir.); built his shop on the site of 
the Ezra Jewell grist mill and saw mill (originally con- 
structed c. 1790). 

Steamboat Company, The: Operated a stage line from 
Waterford in the 1840s. 

Stearns, Frank (South Waterford): Proprietor, Pine 
Grove House (1888 Dir.) 

Stedman, George W.: Doors, blinds, and sashes (1856 
Dir.) 

Stetson, A.L. (North Waterford): Boot and shoe maker 
and repairer (1875 Dir.) (1888 Reg.); carriage repairer 
(1888 Dir.) 

Stone, Elbridge (South Waterford): Blacksmith (1875 
Dir.) (1877 Reg.) 

Stone, G.F. (North Waterford): Norway and North 
Lovell Stage Line (via North Waterford) (1888 Dir.), fence 
viewer (1882), field driver (1882) 

Stone, Leander G.: Carpenter and builder (1875 Dir.); 
carpenter and builder; house and sign painter (1888 Dir.), 
fence viewer (1852, 1879, 1888), field driver (1879, 1888) 

Stone, Susan: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Stone, W.C.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Swan, Caleb: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Swan, John E.: Town of Waterford selectman (1875, 
1877) 

Swan, Thomas: Farmer (1862 Dir.); Town of Waterford 
selectman (1847), culler of hoops and staves (1853, 1860), 
fence viewer (1857, 1879), field driver (1879), town agent 
(1862, 1865-1867), road commissioner (1877, 1878) 

Sylvester, Job P.: Owner of country store (1856 Dir.) 

Tebbets, W.H. (North Waterford): Blacksmith (1888 
Dir.) 

Tucker, Benjamin, Jr.: Farmer (1862 Dir.); Town of 
Waterford selectman (1872-1874), fence viewer (1873) 

Upton, Amos: Farmer (1862 Dir.); once owned saw 
and grist mill built c. 1809 by Jedediah Cailiff. Surveyor of 
lumber (1864) 

Walker, Joseph C.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Walker, Young B.: Physician (1856 Dir.) 

Warren, Daniel: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Warren, Rev. William: Graduated from Bowdoin and 
Andover; in 1875 was district secretary of the American 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Warren, Samuel Waterford representative in the 
Maine Legislature (1862); farmer (1862 Dir.), selectman 
(1858, 1874), fence viewer (1859, 1863, 1877), field driver 
(1877), clerk pro tem (1874) 

Waterford House hotel: Built in 1873, at a cost of 
$10,000, on the site of the burned Lake House hotel, the 
former residence of Elbridge Gerry, Esq.; Charles L. 
Appleby, proprietor (1881 Reg.). Unattributed June 1885 
newspaper item: “Last Wednesday morning. The 
Waterford House fire— owned by Captain Henry O. 
Appleby, one of best in state. Cost $10,000 when erected. 
Capt. owned last 8 years.” 

Waterford Library (circulating library): (1888 Dir.) 

Waterford Stage Co.: Operated stages in the 1840s. 

Watson, George L.: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Watson, Lincoln R.: Waterford sexton (1855, 1857, 
1860, 1862) 

Watson, William W. (South Waterford): Shingle saw- 
yer (1862 Dir.); manufacturer of wooden salt boxes (1872 
Reg.) (1875 Dir.) (1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) (1888 Dir.); spool 
stock manufacturer for knitting mills (1888 Dir.); factory 
was former George K. Hamlin sawmill, earlier the site of 
Josiah Farrar’s cloth mill (c. 1810), and still earlier, Isaac 
Smith’s sawmill (c. 1795). Surveyor of lumber (1882, 1883) 

Weston, Samuel Loton: Physician (1856 Dir.); Town 
clerk of Waterford (1858, 1859), Superintending School 
Committee (1855, 1858) 

Wheeler, George C.: Town of Waterford selectman 
(1882), fence viewer (1881), field driver (1881) 

Wheeler, S.A.: Blacksmith (1881 Reg.), fence viewer 
(1881), field driver (1881) 

Whitcomb, Abraham: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Whitcomb, Calvin: Painter (1856 Dir.) 

Whitcomb, Herbert: fence viewer (1888), field driver 
(1888) 

Whittier, Josiah: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Wilkins, Augustus: Farmer (1862 Dir.), tythingman 
(1852) 

Wilkins, Emerson: Grist mill; tanner and currier, 
dealer in hides and leather (1856 Dir.); leather manufac- 
turer (1872 Reg.) (1881 Reg.); tanner and currier (1875 
Dir.); manufacturer (1877 Reg.); tanner and currier (1888 
Dir.); Town of Waterford treasurer (1858, 1859); tannery 
on site of plaster shop built by Josiah Monroe in 1848. 
Town of Waterford surveyor of wood and bark (1848, 
1850-1854, 1857-1860), fence viewer (1866), moderator 
(1868) 

Wilkins, John: Town of Waterford fence viewer (1847, 
1865) 

Willard, Ira: Dealer in boots and shoes (1856 Dir.) 

Willard, Josiah: Farmer (1862 Dir.) 

Wilson, Charles L.: Physician (1872 Reg.) (1875 Dir.) 
(1877 Reg.) (1881 Reg.) (1888 Dir.); Town clerk of Water- 
ford (1867-1888); member School Committee (1864, 1867, 
1870, 1872 Reg.; 1873, 1876, 1886, 1887 1888 Reg.); super- 
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Appendix IV 


Water Cure Publications 1840-1860 





Selected Bibliography 


The following bibliography comprises selected popu- 
lar pamphlets and books on the subject of the water cure, 
in the English language, primarily circa 1840-1860 (with 
some exceptions). These were not necessarily used in con- 
nection with the present study (for those that were, see 
the Bibliography), but are given as an indication of the 
many items in print during the height of popularity of the 
water cure in America. 

Numerous publications first issued in England were 
reprinted in America, and vice versa. Although certain 
items do not mention hydropathy or the water cure in 
their titles, they were classified as pertaining to such by 
their sellers. Exact titles and listings of authors (as R.T. 
Trall, Dr. Trall, R.T. Trall, M.D., etc.) varied from listing to 
listing. The present author (QDB) has standardized them. 

Key to sources: 

(F&W): Offered for sale by Fowlers and Wells, later 
known as Fowler and Wells. Offices were at various ad- 
dresses over the years including Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
Street, New York City; 389 Broadway, New York City; 308 
Broadway, New York City; and 753 Broadway, New York 
City (location in 1883), primarily circa 1845-1860. 

(LC): Copy presently in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (as taken from library cards by Kathy 
Helgesen Fuller, 1992; such listings are sometimes incom- 
plete). The file notation was given: “Also see: health re- 
sorts, hot water, mineral waters” (such citations were not 
checked, however, and may yield additional informa- 
tion). 

(Wiley; American; in prep.): American titles listed in 
the bibliography of reference works in The Water Cure in 
America, edited by a water patient, John Wiley, New York, 
1847, pp. 276-279 (1849 printing). As preceding, but listed 
on p. 279 as “works in preparation” in the original 1847 
book. 

(Wiley; English): English titles listed in the bibliogra- 
phy of reference works in The Water Cure in America, ed- 
ited by a water patient (H.F. Phinney), John Wiley, New 
York, 1847, pp. 283, 284 (1849 printing). Citations often 
incomplete. The writer was endeavoring to list volumes 
constituting a worthwhile library on hydropathy. 


(Wiley; Eng.-Amer.): As above, but American reprints of 
English works as listed in the bibliography of reference 
works in The Water Cure in America, edited by a water pa- 
tient (H.F. Phinney), John Wiley, New York, 1847, pp. 280- 
282 (1849 printing). 


Abdy, Edward S. On Diseases Cured by Cold Water. 8vo. 4s 
6d. (Wiley; English) 

The Water Cure (translated from German). London: 
Gilpin, 1843. (LC) 

Balbirnie, John, M.D. Philosophy of the Water-Cure. “A 
work for beginners.” 18mo. 14 pages. New York: Wil- 
son & Co., 1847. $0.25. (Wiley; Eng.-Amer.); later edi- 
tions published by Fowlers and Wells. $0.30, later 
$0.50. (F&W). Edition printed in Bath, England. (LC) 

The Water Cure in Comsumption and Scrofula. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co., 1854. 

Beamish, R. On the Cold-Water Cure. 12mo. 4s. (Wiley; En- 
glish) 

Bedortha, N. Practical Medication, or the Invalid’s Guide. 
Albany, New York: Munsell & Rowland, 1860. (LC) 
Bell, John. Dietetical and Medicinal Hydrology. Philadel- 

phia: Barrington & Haswell, 1850. (LC) 

Bourne, George M. The Home Doctor: A Guide To Health. 
San Francisco: The San Francisco News Co., 1878. (LC) 

Bushnan, J.S. Observations on Hydropathy, with an account 
of the principal cold-water establishments of Germany. 
12mo. London, 1846. 4s. (Wiley; English) 

Cholera; Its Causes, Prevention, and Cure, and all other Bowel 
Complaints. $0.30, later $0.50 (F&W) 

Claridge, Capt. R.T. Hydropathy; or, the Cold Water Cure, as 
practised by Vincent Priessnitz at Graefenberg, Silesia, 
Austria. 3rd ed. 8vo. London, 1842. 5s. “the first book 
on the Water-Cure System of Priessnitz ever published 
in England.” (Wiley; English) 

Every Man His Own Doctor. New York: Wiley, 
1849. (LC) 

Clark, A. Essay on Bathing. 12mo. 6s 4d. (Wiley; English) 

Coffin, John ren M.D. Discoveries on Cold and Warm Bath- 
ing. Boston: Cummings, Hilliard & Co., 1826 (and 
other editions, c. 1829). (LC) 
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Forbes, John, M.D., F.R.S. The Water-Cure; or, Hydropathy. 


Philadelphia: unknown publisher, circa 1847. (Wiley; 
__Eng.-Amer.) 

— Homepathy, Allopathy, and “Young Physic.” Phila- 
delphia: unstated publisher, 1846. “It will probably be 
republished in 1848.” (Wiley; Eng.-Amer.) 

Francis, Samuel Ward. Water: Its History, Characteristics, 
Hygienic and Therapeutic Uses. New York: S.S. & W. 
Wood, 1861, reprinted from the Philadelphia Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, 1861, Vol. 6. (LC) 

Gibbs, John. Letters from Graefenberg in 1843, 1844, 1845, 
and 1846, with the report and extracts from the correspon- 
dence of the Euniscorthy Hydropathic Society. London, 
1847. (Wiley; English) 

Gove, Mrs. Mary S. Anatomy and Physiology for Women, 
with general directions in regard to health, and an appendix 
upon the philosophy and practice of Water-Cure. 18mo. 
New York: Harper's, 1846. $0.75. (Wiley; American) 

Lectures to Women on Anatomy and Physiology, with 

an appendix on the Water Cure. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1846. (LC) 

Also see Nichols, Mary S. Gove. 

Graeter, Francis. Hydriatics; or, Manual of Water-Cure, espe- 
cially according to Priessnitz, being translations from the 
German of Munde and others. 18mo. New York: William 
Radde, 1846. $0.50. (Wiley; American) 

Graham, Robert Hay. Graefenberg, a True Report of the Wa- 
ter Cure. 8vo. 6s. “This work, although giving strong 
testimony to the Hydropathic treatment, is stated by 
writers from Graefenberg to be untrue and unjust to 
Priessnitz.” 232 pp. London: Longman & Co., 1844. 
(Wiley; English) (LC) 

Graham, T.J. The Cold Water System. London, 1843. 7s 6d. 
(Wiley; English) (LC) 

Green Spring. Journal issued in the 1840s by the 
Brattleboro Water Cure, Vermont. (LC) 

Gully, James Manby, M.D. Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases; 
an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of 

Various Chronic Diseases. “An important work.” 12mo. 
405 pp. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1847.(Wiley; Eng.- 
Amer.); later editions by Fowlers and Wells $1.50, later 
$2. (F&W) 
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Treatment of Disease by Means of Water. London: H. 
Renshaw, 1859. (LC) 

Horner, Jonah. Instruction to the Invalid on the Nature of the 
Water Cure. London: Ward, 1855. (LC) 

Horsell, W. Hydropathy for the People, With Remarks on 
Drugs, Regimen, &c. 18mo. (Wiley; English, published 
in 1845) (LC) 

Hot Water Cure Sought in Germany. 8vo. London. — 6d. 
(Wiley; English) 

Houghton, Roland S., M.D. Lectures on Hygiene and 
Hydropathy. $0.25. (F&W) 

Bulwer and Forbes on the Water-Treatment. New 
York: Putnam, 1849. (LC) 

Introduction to the Water-Cure. “With first principles.” 
$0.15, later $0.25. (F&W) 

Jackson, James C., M.D. Hints on the Reproductive Organs: 
Their Diseases, Causes and Cure on Hydropathic Prin- 
ciples. Boston (sic): Fowlers and Wells, 1853. (LC) 

Jennings, Isaac, M.D. Medical Reform. “A treatise on man’s 
physical being and disorders, embracing an outline of 
the theory of human life, and a theory of disease, its 
nature, cause, and remedy.... Although not a 
Hydropathic publication, we deem this work a valu- 
able illustration of the uncertainty, inefficiency, and 
danger of the ordinary modes of treatment....” 375 pp. 
Oberlin, Ohio: Fitch & Jennings, 1847. $1. (Wiley; Eng.- 
Amer.) 

Johnson, Edward. M.D. Theory, Principle, and Practice of 
Water Cure. 2nd ed. Enlarged. London. (Wiley; En- 
glish) (LC) 

Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 15 engraved il- 

lustrations of important subjects from drawings. $1.50. 

(F&W) (LC) 

Results of Hydropathy; Treating of Constipation and 

Indigestion. 12mo. 181 pp. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 

1846. $0.50. (Wiley; Eng.-Amer.); Later editions by 

Fowlers and Wells. $0.87, later $1.25. (F&W) (LC) 

The Water Cure. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
1843. (LC) 

Johnson, Howard F. Researches into the Effects of Cold Wa- 
ter Upon the Healthy Body. London: Longman & Co., 
1850. (LC) 
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Kellogg, John Harvey. The Uses of Water in Health and Dis- 
ease. Battle Creek, Michigan: published by the author, 
1876. (LC) 

King, John. The American Family Physician. Indianapolis: 
1860. (LC) 

Krause, Dr. A Complete and Compendious Hydrotherapy. 
“Embodying the theory and practice of the Hydriatic 
art, in strict adherence to the rules and method of 
Priessnitz. In this work, the author states his design is 
to correct some exaggerations and misstatements here- 
tofore made in relation to the practice at Grae- 
fenberg.... Drs. Peirson and Meeker are now translat- 
ing the work from the German of Krause.” 

Lamb, Dr. Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, Cancer, 
Asthma, etc. Notes by Dr. Joel Shew. $0.50, later $0.62; 
muslin $0.87, later $1.50. (F&W) 

Lane, Richard J. Life at the Water-Cure; or, a Month at 
Malvern, a Diary. 8vo. 14s. “This is a pleasant, chatty, 
gossiping book, relating all the details of the author’s 
occupation, walks, baths, conversations, &c., during 
his cure. It has also a great deal of space, and a 
meadow of margin.” (Wiley; English) (LC) 

Lee, E. Hydropathy and Homeepathy Impartially Appreciated. 
3rd ed. London, 1847. (Wiley; English) (LC) 

Mineral Springs of England, With Remarks on Bath- 

ing. 12mo. 4s. (Wiley; English) 

The Baths of Germany, Their Efficacy, &c. “Notices of 
French and Swiss baths, and an appendix on Water 
Cure.” 8vo. 6s. (Wiley; English) 

Macleod, William. Theory of the Treatment of Disease 
Adopted at Ben Rhydding. London: Churchill, 1868. (LC) 

Mayo, H. On Cold Water Cure, Its Use and Abuse. 12mo. 2s 
6d. (Wiley; English) 

McElroy, Z. Collins. Hydroadipsia and the Water Supply of 
Living Bodies Clinically Illustrated. Cincinnati: Gazette 
Co., 1876. 

Medical Testimony to the Water-Cure: being experiences and 
opinions of Hydropathy by eminent physicians, European 
and American; with notes, etc. Contributors include 
“Drs. Forbes, Abdy, Smethurst, Edward Johnson, 
Erasmus Wilson, James Wilson, Gully, Carpenter, 
Scudamore, and others in England, and Drs. Lee (edi- 
tor of the American Medical Journal), North, Warren, 
and others in the United States.” (Wiley; American) 

Meigs, John F. On the Internal Use of Water for the Sick. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1880. (LC) 

New York Water-Cure Reporter, The. 16 pp. Monthly. $0.50 
per year. New York: Drs. F.D. Peirson and C.H. 
Meeker, November 1847 and later issues. (Wiley; 
American) 

Nichols, Mary S. Gove. Experience in Water-Cure in Acute 
and Other Diseases. $0.25, later $0.30, later $0.50. (F&W) 
(LC) 











Children, Their Hydropathic Management in Health 
and Disease. New York: Fowlers and Wells, 1852. (LC) 


Nichols, T.L., M.D. Introduction to the Water-Cure. With an 
Exposition of the Human Constitution. 12 1/ 2¢. (F&W) 

—— Esoteric Anthropology: A Comprehensive and Confi- 
dential Treatise on the Structure, Functions, Passional At- 
tractions, True and False Physical and Social Conditions, 
and the Most Intimate Relations of Men and Women. New 
York: published by the author, 1853. (LC). Reprint edi- 
tion by Arno, 1972. 

Nichols’ Medical Miscellanies: A Family Guide. Cin- 
cinnati: Nichols & Nichols, 1856. 

Pendleton, Mrs. H. Parents’ Guide and Childbirth Made 
Easy. $0.60. (F&W) 

Phinney, H.F. (compiled by; name not on title page). The 
Water Cure in America: Over 300 Cases of Various Dis- 
eases Treated With Water, by Drs. Wesselhoeft, Shew, 
Bedortha, Shieferdecker, Trall, Nichols, and Others. Edited 
by a Water Patient. New York: Fowlers and Wells, 
1852. (LC) 

Pregnancy and Childbirth; Water-Cure for Women, With 
Cases. $0.30. (F&W) 

Rausse, Dr. J.H. Errors of Physicians and Others, in the Ap- 
plication of the Water-Cure. $0.25. (F&W) 

Miscellanies of the Graefenberg Water-Cure. Trans- 

lated from the German (3rd ed.) by C.H. Meeker, M.A., 

M.D. 12 mo. New York: Peirson & Meeker, 1847. $0.50 

in paper covers. (Wiley; Eng.-Amer.) 

Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. $0.62; muslin 
$0.87, later $1.50. (F&W) 

Reports of the Hydropathic Society of London, The. London. 
(Wiley; English) 

Scudamore, Charles. A Medical Visit to Graefenberg in 1843, 
For the Purpose of Investigating the Water-Cure Treatment. 
“A candidly and elegantly written tribute to 
Hydropathy from a very high source.” London, 1843. 
4s. (Wiley; English) (LC) 

Shew, Joel, M.D. (edited by). Facts in Hydropathy; or, Wa- 
ter-Cure.” “A collection of cases, with details of treat- 
ment....” Contains Bulwer-Lytton’s letter on the water 
cure, a recommendation by Dr. Wesselhoeft, etc. 18 
mo., 108 pp. Cooperstown, New York: H. & E. 
Phinney, 1847. 3rd edition. 12 1/2¢, $1 per dozen. 
(Wiley; American) (LC) 

(edited by). Hand Book of Hydropathy; or, a Popular 

Account of the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases by the 

means of Water. New York: Wiley & Putnam, undated. 

$0.50. (Wiley; American) 

Children; Their Hydropathic Management in Health 

and Disease. $1.25, later $1.75 (F&W) (LC; 1852 edition) 

Family Physician, Hydropathic. “A new and valu- 

able work for home practice. Profusely illustrated.” 

$2.50, later $4. (F&W) (LC; 1854 edition) 

Hydropathy; or Water-Cure. Principles and Modes of 

Treatment. $1.25, later $1.50. (F&W; 1851 edition) (LC; 

1844 edition by Wiley) 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women. “A practical 
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_ the water treatment to be practiced therein; together 

_ with the general management of the treatment of in- 

fants and children.” $0.50. (Wiley; American) 

Water-Cure Manual, A. (or The). “A popular work 
on hydropathy.” 3rd. edition, 12mo, 288 pp. New 
York: Cady & Burgess, 1847. $0.75. (Wiley; American); 
later editions by Fowlers and Wells: $0.62; muslin 
$0.87, later $1.50. (F&W) 

Shew, Mrs. M.L., revised by Joel Shew, M.D. Water-Cure 
for Ladies. “A popular work on the health and regimen 
of females and children, and the preservation and cure 
of diseases; with a full account ofthe processes of Wa- 
ter-Cure.” New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1845. 156 pp. 
$0.50. (Wiley; American) 

Shieferdecker, Ch., M.D. A Special Advice for the Treatment 
of Acute Diseases, particularly of children. 18mo. 150 
pages. “This work is intended to enable every father of 
a family to be his own family physician.” (Wiley; 
American) 

Vincenz Priessnitz; or the Power of Water in Healing 

Diseases. 18 mo., 140 pages. 2nd edition, Philadelphia, 

1844. (Wiley; American) (LC) 

A Short Guide for the Rational Treatment of Children, 
in Health and Disease, by Water. Philadelphia: J.W. 
Moore, 1852. (LC) 

Smee, Alfred. Notes by Russell T. Trall, M.D. Accidents 
and Emergencies. Illustrated. 15 cents, later $0.25 (F&W) 

Smethurst, T. Hydrotherapia; or, the Water Cure. “A practi- 
cal view of the cure, &c., founded on observations 
made at Graefenberg.” 8vo. London, 1843. 6s. (Wiley; 
English) (LC) 

Trall, Russell T., M.D. (notes by). Hydropathy for the People. 

“An excellent work on health.” $0.50. (F&W) 

Cook Book, Hydropathic. With New Recipes. Ilus- 

trated. Paper $0.62; muslin $0.87, later $1.50 (F&W) 

(LC) 

















Diphtheria, Its Nature, History, Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment on Hygienic Principles; With a Resume of 
Various Theories and Practices of the Medical Profession. 
$1.75. (F&W) 
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chalet True money Art. New York Fowlers and 
Wells, 1862. (LC) i dre, Hb 

— Handbook of Hygienic Practice. New York: 1864. (LC) 

——— The Hygienic Handbook. New York: 1873. (LC) 

— The Hygienic System. Battle Creek, Michigan: 1872. 
(LC) 

Water Cure for the Million. New York: Wells, 1873. 

Water Cure Journal, The. Edited by J.M. Gully and W. 
McLeon. Monthly; commenced August 1847. 6d per 
copy. (Wiley; English) 
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